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THE 

BOOKSELLER’S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  firft  two  volumes  of  this  publication 
contain  Dr.  Hartley’s  work  entire,  as  publilhed  by 

himfelf  in  the  year  i749>  without  any  alterations 
or  additions. 


The  third  confifts  of  notes  and  additions  to 
the  fecond  volume  by  a learned  German,  Mr. 
Piftorius,  which  are  here  faithfully  rendered  into 
Englifh,  and  have  been  added  by  the  advice  of 
fome  literary  friends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  author’s  work,  and  thought  they  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  it.  A Iketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Hartley,  written  by  his  fon  David 
Hartley,  Efq.  And  a general  index. 

***  A Print  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Blake,  in 

quarto,  may  be  had  of  the  publilher,  price  two  fhil- 
lings  and  fix-pence. 
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A Note  to  the  Jecond  paragraph  in  p.  98,  Vol.  1. 

Dr.  John  {tone,  in  his  EJJay  on  the  ganglions  of 
the  nerves , has  endeavoured  to  ffiew  that  they  are 
the  fources  of  all  the  nerves  which  go  to  organs 
that  are  ftridly  automatic , as  the  heart,  &c.  and 
the  checks  or  caufes  that  hinder  our  volitions  from 
extending  to  them. 

The  ganglions  (fays  he),  refpeding  their  ftruc- 
ture,  may  jultly  be  confidered  as  little  brains,  or 
germs  of  the  nerves  detached  from  them,  confiding 
of  a mixture  of  cortical  and  nervous  medullary 
fubftance,  nourilhed  by  feveral  fmall  blood -veffels, 
in  which  various  nervous  filaments  are  collected,  and 
in  them  lofe  their  redilinear  parallel  direction,  fo 
that  a new  nervous  organization  probably  takes 
place  in  them. 

Refpeding  their  ufes,  ganglions  feem  the  fources, 
or  immediate  origins,  of  the  nerves  fent  to  organs 
moved  involuntarily,  and  probably  the  check  or 
caufe  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending 
to  them. 

Ganglions  feem  analogous  to  the  brain  in  their 
office,  fubordinate  fprings  and  refervoirs  of  nervous 
power ; they  feem  capable  of  difpenfing  it  long 
after  all  communication  with  the  brain  is  cut  off. 
And  though  they  ultimately  depend  on  the  brain 
for  its  emanations,  it  appears  from  fads  that  that 
dependance  is  far  from  being  immediate  and  in- 
ftantaneous. 

From  the  ganglions  ferving  as  iubordinate 
brains,  it  is  that  the  vital  organs  derive  their 
nervous  power,  and  continue  to  move  during 
flcep,  &c. 

In  a word,  ganglions  limit  the  exercile  of  the 
mind’s  authority  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  put 
it  out  of  our  power  by  a fingle  volition  to  flop  the 
motions  of  our  heart,  and  in  one  capricious  moment 
irrevocably  to  end  our  lives. 
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SKETCH 


OF  THE  LIFE  ANP  CHARACTER  OF 

I , ■ 

Dr.  HART  LET. 


-LJoctor  David  Hartley  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  Auguft,  1705.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a very  worthy  and  refpedtable  clergyman,  vicar 
of  Armley,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  re- 
ceived the  firfl  rudiments  of  inflrudtion  at  a 
private  fchool,  and  his  academical  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  at  Jefus’ 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  was 
afterwards  eledted  a fellow  of  that  fociety. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church, 
and  proceeded  for  fome  time  in  his  thoughts 
and  ftudies  towards  that  objedt : but  upon  a 
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dofer  confideration  of  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  clerical  profeftion,  he  was  re- 
trained by  fome  fcruples  which  made  him 
reludtant  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. In  confequence  of  thefe  fcruples  he 
became  difqualified  for  the  purfuit  of  his 
firft  plan  of  devoting  himfelf  to  the  perfonal 
functions  and  fervice  of  the  church.  How- 
ever he  till  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
a well  affedted  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  approving  of  its  practical  doc- 
trines and  conforming  to  its  public  worfhip. 
As  the  church  of  England  maintains  all  the 
ufefui  and  pradtical  dodtrines  of  Chriftian 
morality,  he  did  not  think  it  necefiary  to  fe- 
parate  himfelf  from  its  communion  on  ac- 
count of  fome  contefted  articles  of  fpecu- 
lative  and  abftrufe  opinion.  He  was  a Ca- 
tholic Chriftian  in  the  moft  extenftve  and 
liberal  fenle  of  that  term.  On  the  fubjedt 
of  religious  controverfy  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing teftimony  of  his  fentiments,  in  the 
luft  ledtion  of  propofition  eighty-eight  on 
Religious  Knowledge ; viz.  “The  great  dif- 
“ ferences  of  opinion  and  contentions  which 
“ happen  on  religious  matters  are  plainly 
“ owing  to  the  violence  of  men’s  paftions 
**  more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  When  re- 
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«C  llgion  has  had  its  due  effed  in  redraining 
« thefe,  and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may 
“ exped  a unity  of  opinion  both  in  religious 
“ and  other  matters,  as  far  as  is  necefiary 
“ for  ufeful  and  practical  purpofes.” 

> . - .....  • • . . . v . , i r jr 

Though  his  talents  were  very  general, 
yet  undoubtedly  his  pre-eminent  faculties 
were  formed  for  the  moral  and  religious 
fciences.  Thefe  talents  difplayed  themfelves 
in  the  earlied  parts  of  life  with  fo  much 
didindion,  as  could  not  fail  to  hold  out  to 
his  ambition  a future  career  of  honed  fame, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  national  church,  if  he 
could  have  complied  with  the  conditions, 
confidently  with  the  fatisfadion  of  his  own 
mind.  But  he  had  at  all  times  a mod  fcru- 
pulous  and  difintereded  mind,  which  dif- 
pofed  him  in  every  part  of  his  life,  and  un- 
der all  circumdances,  to  adhere  firmly  to 
thofe  principles  which  appeared  to  him  to 
form  the  drid  and  confcientious  line  of 
moral  duty.  It  proceeded  therefore  from 
the  mod  ferious  fcruples,  irrefidibly  im- 
prefled  upon  his  mind,  that  he  relinquished 
the  profefiion  of  his  fird  choice,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  prerogative  profefiion 
of  moral  and  religious  philofophy. 
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In  confequence  of  this  determination  he 
applied  his  talents  and  ftudies  to  the  me- 
dical profefiion,  in  which  he  foon  became 
equally  and  in  the  firft  degree  eminent  for 
fkili,  integrity,  and  charitable  compaflion. 
His  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and 
univerfal  philanthropy.  He  exercifed  the 
healing  art  with  anxious  and  equal  fidelity 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  vifited, 
with  affedionate  fympathy,  the  humbled;  re- 
cedes of  poverty  and  ficknefs,  as  well  as  the 
ftately  beds  of  pampered  diftemper  and  pre- 
mature decrepitude.  His  manners  were 
gentle ; his  countenance  affable  ; his  elo- 
quence moral  and  pathetic,  not  harfh  or 
importunate ; yet  he  was  not  unmindful  that 
bodily  ficknefs  foftens  the  mind  to  moral 
fenfibili  ties,  which  afforded  frequent  op- 
portunities to  him  of  exercidng  mental 
charities  to  afflided  minds,  whild  he  em- 
ployed the  powers  of  medical  fcience  to  the 
refloration  of  bodily  health.  He  thus  united 
all  the  talents  of  his  own  mind  for  natural 
and  moral  fcience,  conformably  to  thofe 
dodrines  which  he  inculcates,  to  that  uni- 
verfal lydem  of  final  morality,  by  which 
each  effort  of  fenfation  or  fcience  in  the  va- 
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rious  gradations  of  life  muft  be  efteemed 
defedive,  until  it  fhall  have  attained  to  its 
correfponding  moral  confummation. 

It  arofe  from  the  union  above  mentioned, 
of  talents  in  the  moral  fcience  with  natural 
philofophy,  and  particularly  from  the  pro- 
fefiional  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
that  Dr.  Hartley  was  enabled  to  bring  into 
o-ne  view  the  various  arguments  for  his  ex- 
tenfive  fyftem,  from  the  firft  rudiments  of 
fenfation  through  the  maze  of  complex  af- 
fedions  and  paflions  in  the  path  of  life,  to 
the  final,  moral  end  of  man. 

He  was  induftrious  and  indefatigable  in 
the  purfuit  of  all  collateral  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  lived  in  perfonal  intimacy  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  age.  Dr.  Law,  Dr. 
Butler,  Dr.  Warburton,  afterwards  bifhops 
of  Carlifle,  Durham,  and  Gloucefter,  and  Dr. 
Jortin,  were  his  intimate  friends  and  fellow 
labourers  in  moral  and  religious  philofophy, 
in  metaphyfics,  in  divinity  and  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  highly 
refpeded  charader  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bifhop 
of  Wincheffcer,  for  the  liberality  of  his  opi- 
nions, both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  for  the 

freedom 
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freedom  of  his  religious  fentiments.  Dr. 
Hales,  and  Dr.  Smith  mailer  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  with  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  his  companions  in 
the  lciences  of  optics,  llaticks,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philofophy.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins Browne,  the  author  of  an  elegant  La- 
tin poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitate , and  Dr, 
Young,  the  moral  poet.  Rood  high  in  his 
eReem.  Dr.  Byrom,  the  inventor  of  a fci- 
entific  Ihort-hand  writing,  was  much  re- 
fpedted  by  him  for  ufeful  and  accurate  judg- 
ment in  the  branch  of  philology.  Mr. 
Hooke,  the  Roman  hiRorian  and  difciple  of 
the  Newtonian  chronology,  was  amongR  hjs 
literary  intimates. 

The  celebrated  poet  Mr.  Pope  was  like- 
wife  admired  by  him,  not  only  as  a man  of 
genius,  but  alfo  as  a moral  poet.  Yet,  as 
Dr.  Hartley  was  a zealous  ChriRian  without 
guile,  and  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  admitted)  a 
partizan  for  the  ChriRian  religion,  he  felt 
fome  jealoufy  of  the  rivallhip  of  human  phi- 
lofophy, and  regarded  the  Eflay  on  Man,  by 
Mr.  Pope,  as  tending  to  infinuate  that  the 
divine  revelation  of  the  ChriRian  religion 
was  fuperfluous,  in  a cafe  where  human  phi- 
lofophy 
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lofophy  was  adequate.  He  fufpe&ed  the  fe- 
cret  influence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  guid- 
ing the  poetical  pen  of  his  unfufpedting 
friend,  to  deck  out  in  borrowed  plumes  the 
plagiarifms  of  modern  ethics  from  Chriftian 
do&rines ; not  without  farther  diftruft  of  the 
infidious 'effect  of  poetic  licence,  in  foftening 
fome  rugged  points  of  unaccommodating 
moral  truths.  It  wa6  againft  this  principle 
that  his  jealoufy  was  directed.  His  hearty 
from  confcious  fympathy  of  human  infirmi- 
ties, was  totally  devoid  of  religious  pride. 
His  only  anxiety  was  to  preferve  the  rule 
of  life  inviolate,  becaufe  he  deemed  errors 
of  human  frailty  lefs  injurious  to  the  moral 
caufe,  than  fyftematical  perverfions  of  its 
principle. 

• 5 , • • r * 
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It  was  in  the  fociety  and  friendly  inter- 
courfe  of  the  learned  men  above-mentioned, 
and  many  others,  that  Dr.  Hartley  arranged 
his  work,  and  brought  it  to  a conclufion. 
His  genius  was  penetrating  and  a&ive ; his 
induftry  indefatigable ; his  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  and  attentions  unremitting.  From 
his  earlieft  youth  he  was  devoted  to  the 
fciences  j particularly  to  logic  and  mathe- 
matics. He  ftudied  mathematics,  together 

with 
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with  natural  and  experimental  philofophy, 
under  the  celebrated  profeflor  Saunderfon. 
He  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  and  difciple 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  • every  branch  of 
literature  and  philofophy,  natural  and  expe- 
rimental, mathematical,  hiftorical  ahd  reli- 
gious, which  that  immortal  man  diffufed 
throughout  the  world.  He  received  his  firft 
principles  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  from  the 
works  of  that  good  and  great  philofopher 
Locke.  He  took  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
own  work  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Locke  : the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as  in- 

ftrumental  to  fenfation  and  motion,  from 
the  former,  and  the  principle  of  afl'ociation 
originally  from  the  latter,  farther  explained 
in  a diflertation  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay ; as  he 
himfelf  has  informed  us.  His  work  was 
begun  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age  ; which  is  a very  early  period  for 
deep  and  comprehenfive  refearches.  And  yet 
it  remains  upon  his  own  authority,  as  de- 
clared by  himfelf  to  his  private  friends  and 
connexions,  that  the  feeds  of  this  work 
were  lying  in  latent  germination  for  fome 
years  antecedent  even  to  that  early  bud, 

. which  in  the  work  itfelf  has  difplayed,  in 
full  maturity,  the  mechanical,  rational,  and 

moral 
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moral  fyftem  of  man,  refjpedling  his  frame, 
his  duty,  and  his  expectations. 

Dr.  Hartley’s  work  was  jjublilhed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1749,  when  he  was  a 
little  more  than  forty-three  years  of  age. 

It  had  been  completed  and  finilhed  about  two 
or  three  years  before.  He  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  meet  with  any  general  or  im- 
mediate reception  in  the  philofophical  world, 
or  even  that  it  would  be  much  read  or  un- 
derflood ; neither  did  it  happen  otherwife 
than  as  he  had  expected.  But  at  the  fame 
time  he  did  entertain  an  expectation  that,  at 
fome  diftant  period,  it  would  become  the 
adopted  fyflem  of  future  philofophers.  That 
period  feems  now  to  be  approaching. 

He  lived  about  nine  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work.  The  labour  of  duell- 
ing the  whole  fyftem,  and  of  the  compo- 
fition,  \fras  exceedingly  great  and  conllant 
upon  his  mind  for  many  years,  as  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed  from  the  very  great  fcope  of 
learning  which  it  embraces.  But  after  the 
completion  and  publication  of  it,  his  mind 
was  left  in  perfect  repofe.  He  kept  a general  • 
and  vigilant  attention  upon  the  work,  to 
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receive  and  to  confider  any  fubfequent 
thoughts  which  might  have  occurred  from 
his  own  reflections,  or  from  the  fuggeftions 
of  others,  by  which  he  might  have  modified 
or  arranged  any  incongruous  or  difeordant 
parts.  But  no  fuch  alterations  or  modifica- 
tions feem  to  have  occurred  to  him  : and  at 
his  death  he  left  his  original  work  untouched, 
without  addition  or  diminution,  without  al- 
teration or  comment.  He  has  left  no  addi- 
tional paper  on  the  fubjedt  whatfover. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Prieftley 
publifhed  in  the  year  1775  fome  parts  of 
Dr.  Hartley’s  works  in  an  odtavo  volume,  en- 
titled, Hartley’s  'Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on 
the  Principle  of  the  Affaciation  of  Ideas , with 
Effays  on  the  Subjetf  of  it.  Dr.  Prieftley  had 
commenced  a correlpondence  with  the  au- 
thor a fhort  time  before  his  death,  and  has 
in  fubfequent  literary  works  commented 
with  great  acutenefs  and  erudition  bpon  his 
metaphyfical  and  moral  fyftem. 

The  fyftem  is  in  itfelf  fo  extenfive,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  fo  entirely 
novel  and  original,  that  the  author  did  not 
appear  difpofed  to  multiply  his  anxieties 
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for  the  particular  fate  of  each  tenet  or  doc- 
trine ; but  he  bequeathed  the  whole,  as  one 
compact  and  undivided  fyftem,  to  the  can- 
dour and  mature  judgment  of  time  and 
pofterity.  There  was  but  one  point  in 
which  he  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  any 
mifapprehenlion  of  his  principles  : that  point 
refpedted  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He 
was  apprehenfive  left  the  dodtrine  of  corpo- 
real vibrations,  being  inftrumental  to  fenfa- 
tion,  fhould  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  declare,  and  to 
have  it  underftood,  that  he  was  not  a ma- 
terialift.  He  has  not  prefumed  to  declare 
any  fentiment  refpe&ing  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  but  the  negative  one,  that  it  cannot  be 
material  according  to  any  idea  or  definition 
that  we  can  form  of  matter.  He  has  given 
the  following  definition  of  matter,  viz. 
“ That  it  is  a mere  paffive  thing,  of  whofe 
“ very  effence  it  is  to  be  endued  with  a vis 
**  inertia  ; for  this  vis  inertia  prefents  itfelf 
“ immediately  in  all  our  obfervations  and 
experiments  upon  it,  and  is  infeparable 
from  it,  even  in  idea.”  The  materiality 
therefore  of  the  fenfitive  foul  is  precluded, 
by  the  definition  of  matter  being  incapable 

of 
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of  fenfation.  If  there  be  any  other  element 
capable  of  fenfation,  the  foul  may  confift  of 
that  element ; but  that  is  a new  fuppofition, 
dill  leaving  the  original  quedion  concluded 
in  the  negative,  by  the  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  matter.  If  indeed  we  could  fuppofe 
that  matter  may  have  fome  occult  powers 
and  properties,  different  and  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  appear  to  us,  fo  that  it  might  be 
endued  with  the  mod  fimple  kinds  of  fenfa- 
tion, it  might  then  attain,  according  to  the 
demondrations  of  the  author’s  theory,  to  all 
that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  poffeffed  ; that  is  to  fay,  through  all  the 
paths  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition, 
felf-intereft,  fympathy  and  theopathy,  finally 
to  the  moral  fenfe.  And  if  to  the  moral 
fenfe,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  foul 
by  . divine  creation,  whether  material  or  im- 
material, tranfitory  or  dedined  to  immor- 
tality, it  is  a moral  effence,  the  noblefl  work 
of  God. 

The  philofophical  charadter  of  Dr.  Hartley 
is  delineated  in  his  works.  The  features  of 
his  private  and  perional  character  were  of 
the  fame  complexion.  It  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  faid  of  him,  that  the  nund  was 

the  man.  His  thoughts  were  not  immerfed 

in 
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in  worldly  purfuits  or  contentions,  and 
therefore  his  life  was  not  eventful  or  tur- 
bulent, but  placid  and  undifturbed  by  paffion 
or  violent  ambition.  From  his  earlieft  youth 
his  mental  ambition  was  pre-occupied  by 
purfuits  of  fcience.c  His  hours  of  amufe- 
ment  were  likewife  bellowed  upon  objedts  of 
talfe  and  fentiment.  Mufic,  poetry,  and 
hiftory  were  his  favourite  recreations.  His 
imagination  was  fertile  and  corredt,  his  lan- 
guage and  expreffion  fluent  and  forcible.  His 
natural  temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  foci- 
able.  He  was  addidted  to  no  vice  in  any 
part  of  his  life,  neither  to  pride,  nor  to  fen- 
iuality,  nor  intemperance,  nor  oflentation, 
nor  envy,  nor  to  any  fordid  felf-intered  : 
but  his  heart  was  replete  with  every  con- 
trary virtue.  The  virtuous  principles  which 
are  inftilled  in  his  works  were  the  invari- 
able and  decided  principles  of  his  life  and 
condudt. 

His  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize  and  well 
proportioned.  His  complexion  fair,  his  fea- 
tures regular  and  handfome.  His  counte- 
nance open,  ingenuous  and  animated.  He 
was  peculiarly  neat  in  his  perfon  dnd  attire. 
He  was  an  early  rifer,  and  pundlual  in  the 
Vol.  III.  b employments 
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To  Dr.  HARTLEY’S 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MAN. 

i 

BY  HERMAN  ANDREW  PISTORIUS? 

Reftor  of  Poferitz  in  the  Ifland  of  Rugen. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  EDITION,  PRINTED 
AT  ROSTOCK  AND  LEIPSIG,  I772. 


EXTRACT  FROM  Mr.  PISTORIUS’s  PREFACE. 

<c  I found,  that  of  the  two  volumes  of  Dr. 
Hartley’s  work  in  Englilh,  the  ftrft  of  which  con- 
tains a complete  phyfiological  and  pfychological 
fyftem,  the  fecond  only  was  properly  fit  for  my  pur- 
pofe : this  contains  natural  religion,  a demonftra- 
tion  of  chriftianity,  its  moral  doCtrines,  a fhort  ex- 
hibition of  the  dpCtrines  of  faith,  and  finally  a trea- 
tife  on  the  expectations  of  man.  I therefore  con- 
tented myfelf  with  giving  a fhort  though  fufficient 
abftraCt  of  the  iirft  volume,  which  contains  the 
afTociation  of  ideas ; but  the  fecond  I have  thought 
it  neceflary  to  divide  into  two,  and  amplify  it  with 
my  own  obfervations.”  Thefe  obfervations  are  here 
tranflated  entire,  and  are  to  be  confidered  as  addi- 
tions to  the  introduction  and  the  propofitions  in  the 
fecond  part  to  which  they  refer. 
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NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS. 


INTRODUCTION,  p.  i. 

% 

On  Neceffity. 

"VS^hen  the  reader  refledts,  that  this  treatife  on 
religion  is  the  fecond  part  of  a work  in  which  Hartley 
confiders  the  nature  of  man,  and  treats  the  mind  and 
body  altogether  as  machines,  he  will  probably  take 
it  up  with  miftruft  and  prejudice,  and  condemn  it 
as  irrational,  without  an  examination.  A certain  free- 
will, of  which  indeed  very  different,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  very  erroneous  ideas  have  been  formed,  but 
with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mod  philofophers  and 
divines,  neceffity  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind  are  incompatible,  has  ufually  been  confidered 
as  abfolutely  requifite  to  religion  and  morality.  The 
fuppofition,  that  both  muft  fall  to  the  ground,  if 
the  human  foul  be  fubjedted  to  corporeal  or  fpiritual 
mechanifm,  has  been  fupported  both  by  the  friends 
and  by  the  opponents  of  religion : the  former  con- 
'fidering  as  an  enemy  to  religion  every  one  who 
defends  the  dodtrine  of  mechanifm,  and  the  latter 
having  attacked  religion  and  morality  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  neceffity.  Hence  Hartley’s  endeavour,  not 
merely  to  fhew  the  accordance  of  mechanifm  with 
religion,  but  even  to  build  all  religion  on  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  neceffity,  is  a new  and  unheard  of  attempt, 
in  which  refpedts  it  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  The  chain  of  his  refiedtions,  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  fyftem,  will  remove  from  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  and  impartial  reader,  that 
miftruft  which  may  arife  from  the  prejudice  of  com- 
monly received  opinions : we  will  however  premife 
a few  general  obfervations  in  defence  of  his  theory. 

The  end  of  morality  and  religion  is,  unqueftion- 
ably,  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  Man  is  endued  with 
the  power  of  being  rationally  virtuous,  and  is  made 
capable  of  religion,  that  through  the  exercife  of  this 
power  and  this  capability  he  may  attain  that  happi- 
nefs which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  of  which  he  is 
fufceptible.  All  that  we  have  to  inquire,  therefore, 
is ; can  man,  confidered  as  a rational,  moral,  and 
religious  being,  be  happy,  if  his  moral  and  religi- 
ous notions,  perceptions,  and  adlions  be  fubjedt  to 
mechanilm  ? or  do  mechanifm  and  happinefs  reci- 
procally exclude  each  other  ? That  neceffity  is  not 
incompatible  with  happinefs  and  virtue,  is  clear,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  by  others,  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  if  it  were,  God  could  neither  be  virtuous 
nor  happy,  fince  he  is  both  from  neceffity.  Of  hap- 
pinefs we  know  nothing,  but  that  it  confifts  in  a 
chain  of  agreeable  fenfations,  or  that  it  is  a ftate 
which  man  rather  wills,  than  wills  not.  By  mecha- 
nifm we  underftand  a power  of  effecting  or  fuffeiing 
fuch  changes  as  are  dependent  on  each  other,  by 
that  neceffary  connexion  which  we  difcover  in  all 
nature,  as  caufe  and  effedl,  and  which  are  united  to 
and  follow  each  other  according  to  certain  eflablifhed 
laws.  If  the  human  mind  be  fubjedt  to  fuch  a me- 
chanifm, all  its  adtions  and  fufferings,  its  perceptions 
and  ideas,  its  defires,  inclinations,  and  paffions  muft 
be  confequences  of  a neceffary  connexion  ; and  fo 
rounded  on  each  other,  that,  according  to  one  or 
more  Ample  invariable  laws,  they  will  follow  one 

another 
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another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  exclude  every  thing 
arbitrary,  fortuitous,  arifing  from  no  motive,  or  aim- 
ing at  no  end.  Compare  thefe  two  definitions,  of 
happinefs  and  mechanifm,  and  fhew,  that  they  are 
incompatible  with  each  other.  If  you  cannot  do 
this,  and  prove  that  man  is  incapable  of  all  agree- 
able fenfations  or  their  confequences,  when  there 
are  fufficient  grounds  for  them,  and  that  content 
and  happinefs,  when  mechanically  produced,  are  no 
longer  content  and  happinefs  to  him,  mechanifm  and 
religion  cannot  be  proved  to  be  contradictory. 

It  may  be  faid,  if  religion  may  make  a man 
happy  on  the  principles  of  neceffity,  flill  on  thofe 
principles  it  cannot  render  him  virtuous,  or  an  objeCt 
of  divine  blifs  and  reward  To  begin  with  the  lat- 
ter : that  man  if  neccffarily  good  is  not  an  objeCt 
of  reward.  Is  reward,  then,  effentially  different  from 
content  and  happinefs  ? Affuredly  no  otherwife  than 
as  it  is  a certain  determinate  happinefs,  connected 
with  and  confequent  to  a certain  virtuous,  or  fuitable 
conduCt,  call  it  which  you  will.  What  fliould  hinder 
the  Supreme  Being  from  permitting  a neceffary 
good  conduCt  to  be  followed  by  a neceffary  ade- 
quate happinefs  ? What  fliould  prevent  him  from 
making  known  this  happinefs,  which  he  connects 
with  the  fuitable  conduCt  of  his  rational  creatures, 
and  propofi/ig  it  as  a reward,  in  order  to  incite 
them  by  this  motive  to  purfue  fuch  a conduCt  ? 
As  little  is  neceffity  derogatory  to  virtue,  unlefs  in 
the  definition  of  virtue  we  arbitrarily  refufe  all  im- 
pulfe,  and  every  kind  of  neceffity,  fuch  as  confifts 
in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeCt;  that  is,  unlefs 
we  affume  what  has  been  difputed  above.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  ufe  of  language  we  call  a man 
virtuous  who  thinks  and  aCts  in  a manner  fuitable 
to  his  nature,  deflination,  and  the  grand  purpoles 
of  his  being.  To  aferibe  to  him  virtue,  we  merely 
confider  whether  this  manner  of  thinking  and  aCting 

proceed 
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proceed  from  his  moral  character,  and  whether  his 
virtue  be  his  own  will,  choice)  and  deteimination  j 
without  concerning  ourfclves  how,  or  after  what 
laws,  his  good  thoughts  and  a&ions  arife,  whether 
they5  be  neceffary  or  accidental,  and  whether  the 
lame  man  who  a£s  juftly  and  uprightly  could,  in 
the  very  fame  internal  and  external  circumftances, 
and  propofing  the  very  fame  grounds,  have  adted 
wickedly  and  unjuftly.  We  deem  it  fufficient,  that 
he  adts  fpontaneoufly,  and  that  his  determinations 
and  adtions  accord  with  his  will  and  underftanding  : 
fufficient,  that  he  is  not  fubjedled  to  a blind  fare,  by 
means  of  which  he-is  ablblutely  determined  to  a cer- 
tain mode  of  adting  and  fuffering,  let  what  will  have 
preceded,  and  independent  of  his  internal  or  external 
circumftances. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  he  who  is  determined  to  the 
end  muft  alfo  be  determined  to  the  means,  and 
that,  confequently,  abfolute  and  conditional  neceffity 
amount  to  the  fame  thing ; we  fhall  obferve  this 
important  difference,  that  the  rational  agency  of  man 
is  confident  with  that  conditional  neceffity  which  the 
mechanifm  of  the  foul  admits,  but  with  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity it  is  incompatible  and  impoffible.  Were  man 
affured,  that  a certain  confequence  would  be  inevi- 
table, let  him  do  what  he  would,  and  that  it  would 
infallibly  happen,  independent  of  any  means  that  he 
might  choofe  to  employ,  he  would  do  nothing  to 
obftrudt  or  promote  it,  and  would  have  no  motive  to 
adt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  confequences  be  always 
connedled  with  certain  means  known  to  man,  and 
nothing  happens  but  in  a certain  feries  and  order, 
and  when  fomething  elfe  has  preceded  it ; if,  too, 
they  be  fo  far  contingent,  that  he  cannot  forefee 
them  with  certainty,  or  cannot  forefee  them  in  as 
for  as  all  that  we  term  means  do  not  precede  in  an 
appointed  order ; he  muft  firft  employ  the  means, 
if  he  defire  them  to  happen,  or,  if  he  defire  them 

not 
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not  to  happen,  he  muft  avoid  every  thing  that  pre- 
cedes when  fuch  confequences  follow  : in  other  words, 
his  uncertainty  of  the  future  will  make  it  fo  far 
contingent  to  him,  that  he  will  be  capable  of  agency. 
Whilft  he  alfo  knows,  that  if  this  future  aftually  will 
be,  it  can  no  otherwife  be  than  as  preceded  by  certain 
circumftances,  and  as  he  does  or  avoids  certain  ac- 
tions, in  this  knowledge  he  will  have  a principle  of 
aftion,  or  a motive  to  fet  his  mechanifm  agoing. 
Suppofe  a man  to  have  broken  a bone;  if  his  fate 
were  fubjefted  to  blind  neceffity,  and  this  accident 
muft  have  a confequence,  whether  forefecrj  by  him 
or  not,  which  muft  at  all  events  follow,  whatever 
precede,  or  whatever  fteps  be  taken  by  him,  he 
would  remain  inactive  and  in  defpair,  unable  to  aft 
or  will.  This  is  the  confequence  of  abfoiute  necef- 
fity. It  deftroys  all  aftion.  If  a man  in  the  fame 
circumftance  know  not  the  event  of  the  frafture, 
and  cannot  forefee  whether  he  fhall  recover  or  die, 
yet  knows  that  for  his  recovery  his  bone  muft  be 
united  and  healed,  and  that  he  muft  conduft  himfelf 
in  a proper  manner  to  obtain  this,  of-  otherwife  will 
inevitably  die ; this  uncertainty  and  knowledge  taken 
together  will  enable  and  determine  him  to  aft. 
Thus  conditional  neceffity  by  no  means  deftroys 
rational  agency,  whilft  man  knows  not  the  future, 
but  by  preceding  circumftances,  and  cannot  deter- 
mine neceflfary  confequences,  but  by  the  means  he 
employs.  It  may  be  laid  : if  man  be  fubjeft  to  ab- 
foiute neceffity,  cannot  his  uncertainty  of  the  future 
impel  him  to  aft,  as  well  as  if  he  were  fubjeft  to 
conditional  neceffity?  To  this  1 fhall  anfwer : even 
if  he  be  capable  of  aftion,  that  aftion  cannot  be 
• rational  : it  can  only  be  the  effeft  of  chance,  fince 
he  muft  want  thofe  principles  of  aftion  which  his 
knowledge  of  caufe  and  effeft,  and  his  infight  into 
the  natural  courfe  of  things  would  aftord  him  on  the 
fcheme  of  conditional  neceffity. 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
conditional  neceffity,  or  mechanifm,  man  is  an  agent, 
produces  himfelf  his  actions  and  paffions,  and  ads 
either  adequately  or  indequately  to  his  ultimate  end, 
is  virtuous  or  wicked,  and  confequently  happy  or 
tniferable ; and  as  religion  is  given  him  as  a mean  of 
becoming  virtuous  and  happy,  by  it  he  is  capable  of 
being  both. 

That  the  dodrine  of  neceffity  is  liable  to  be  mif- 
conceived  and  mifapplied,  is  no  objection  to  the 
dodrine  itfelf,  when  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
abufe  of  it  always  proceeds  from  its  being  mifunder- 
ftood.  If  the  wicked  man  allege  : I am  deftined  to 
fin,  I mud  neceffarily  and  continually  act  wickedly ; 
he  will  fortify  himfelf  by  this  notion  againft  the  fear 
of  punifhment,  and  attempt  not  to  make  himfelf 
better.  The  principle  of  neceffity,  however,  cannot 
free  him  from  punifhment,  or  the  evil  confequences 
of  his  wickednefs.  As  his  adions  are  not  unjuft, 
becaufe  they  are  neceffary,  his  puniffiment  is  not 
unjuft,  becaufe  it  is  equally  neceffary.  1^  depends 
on  his  evil  deeds,  as  an  effed  on  a caufe,  as  his 
actions  on  the  caufes  which  produced  them.  Daily 
experience  teaches  him  this,  in  the  evils  he  fuffers  ' 
in  confequence  of  his  irrational  condud.  Equally 
groundless,  and  contrary  to  experience,  is  it  for  him 
to  rejed  all  attempts  to  amend  himfelf  under  the 
pretext  of  neceffity.  The  improvement  or  deprava- 
tion of  his  mind  is  only  conditionally  neceffary. 
Both  are  to  him  accidental.  According  as  he  em- 
ploys, or  negleds,  the  means  which  lead  to  one,  or 
the  other,  fuch  improvement,  or  depravation,  muft 
erifue.  His  prefent  evil  ftate,  and  prefent  propen- 
sity to  wickednefs,  no  more  juftify  him  in  concluding 
their  duration  and  increafe  inevitable,  than  the  dis- 
ordered ftate  of  his  body  in  difeafe  the  infallible  ne-1- 
ceffity  of  his  dying.  Were  this  mode  of  conclufion 
juft,  man  would  attempt  no  alteration  of  thofe  things 
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in  which  his  convenience  required  a change,  and  be 
unable  to  apply  any  endeavours  for  that  purpofe  : 
fince  being  in  their  natural  date  ufelefs,  and  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofes,  they  muft,  according  to  this 
reafoning,  ever . remain  fo,  or  (till  continue  to  be 
noxious,  if  they  be  fo  at  prefent.  On  this  principle, 
if  a man’s  foot  flip,  and  he  be  in  danger  of  falling, 
he  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  fave  himfelf,  but  let 
the  event  be  as  it  may. 

If  a man,  who  from  the  neceflary  connexions  in 
nature  fhould  draw  luch  conclufions,  and  would  aX 
from  thefe,  or  rather,  acknowledging  his  fate  wholly 
inevitable,  remain  inaXive,  fhould  be  guilty  of  an 
obvious  folly,  the  notion  of  neceffity  would  not  quiet 
his  mind,  or  juftify  him  in  his  own  bread  for  his 
inaXivity,  or  defpair  of  improving  his  difpofition. 
The  lefs  the  conlequences  and  efficaciry  of  the  means 
which  lead  to  fucli  an  end  are  doubtful,  and  the  lefs 
chance  reigns  in  the  world,  the  lefs  could  he  do 
this,  and  with  the  more  certainty  might  he  hope  for 
the  happy  confequences  of  l'uch  means,  if  employed 
in  the  way  prefcribed  by  religion. 

PROPOSITION  I.  p.  5. 

On  the  Pofition  of  Jujficient  Caufes. 

The  principle,  that  fomething  has  exifted  from 
all  eternity,  or  that  there  never  was  a time  when  no- 
thing exifted,  with  which  Locke  alfo  begins  the  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  God,  is  the  fame  which  the  Ger- 
man philofophers  term  the  pofition  of  fufficicnt 
caufes,  and  the  univerfality  of  which  Clarke  would 
not  grant  Leibnitz.  If  we  except  the  known  Cartefian 
proof  of  the  pofiibility  of  a perfeX  being  from  his 
reality,  all  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  God  are  founded 
on  the  pofition  of  iufficient  caufes,  and,  as  far  as  they 
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are  folid  and  convincing,  depend  on  die  truth  and 
univerfality  of  this  pofition.  If  there  were  a Angle 
cafe  in  which  any  thing  might  be  and  commence 
without  a reafon  and  without  a caufe,  a world,  for 
ought  we  know,  might  fo  originate.  Perhaps  there- 
foie,  Hume  was  not  in  the  wrong,  in  refufing  to 
admit  the  application  of  the  pofition  of  fufficienr 
caufes  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  fince,  according  to 
his  opinion,  this  pofition  being  founded  folely  on 
conftant  experience,  all  the  cafes  in  which  we  have 
found  it  juft  are  totally  unlike  that  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied as  a proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  juftified  in  applying  it  to  cafes  of  which 
we  can  have  no  experience.  To  remove  thefe  and 
fimilar  difficulties,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
pofition  of  fuffieient  caufes  might  be  brought  into  a 
necefiary  and  indifputable  conne&ion  with  the  firfir 
principles  of  all  human  knowledge,  the  pofitions  of 
compatibility  and  incompatibility.  This  has  been 
attempted,  and  Baumgarten’s  endeavours  to  do  it  are 
well  known.  His  proof  of  the  pofition  of  fuffieient 
caufes  from  that  of  incompatibility,  however,  fails, 
if  not  in  truth,  in  the  neceffary  evidence.  Nothing, 
he  maintains,  would  be  fomething,  if  nothing  were 
the  fuffieient  caufe  of  fomething : but  if  inftead  of 
the  words  he  ufe.s  in  the  latter  part  of  this  propofi- 
tion  we  fubftitute  the  equivalent  ones,  if  fomethins 
had  no  caufe,  his  conlequence  appears  to  fail. 

Perhaps  the  connexion  of  the  two  principles  may 
be  better  fhewn  in  the  following  manner.  Eveiy 
man,  even  the  atheift,  uni:  fis  he  would  eftablifh  one 
Ample  idea,  muft  agree,  that  nothing  or  fomething 
impoffible>  is  that  which  annihilates  ltfelf,  is  incompa- 
tible, and  is  at  the  fame  time  A and  not  A.  Thus 
all  that  is  affirmed  of  it  muft  equally  be  denied. 
Nothing  can  apply  to  ;t,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an 
ohjedt  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  does 
nor  annihilate  itlelf,  is  not  incompatible,  is  A or  not 
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A,  may  be  termed  -poffible  and  Jomething.  Something 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  it.  Something  will 
apply  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  an  objedt  of  thought. 
Whether  we  allow  it  to  be  the  firft  idea  of  a poffi- 
bility  or  an  impoffibilty,  or  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  the  firft  idea,  that  it  is  or  is  not  an  objedt 
of  thought,  the  conclufion  will  be  the  fame,  whilft 
it  is  admitted,  that  an  idea  which  annihilates  itfelf 
cannot  be  conceived  by  God  or  man,  as  it  plainly  is 
not  an  objedt  of  thought.  Now  let  me  afk : is  a 
fhining  fun  an  impoffibility  ? This  no  one  will  aifert. 
But  has  its  poffibility  any  grounds  ? May  1 afk  why 
it  is  poffible  ? Unqueftionably  it  is  poffible,  becaufe 
it  is  an  objedt  of  thought  and  it  is  an  objedt  of 
thought,  becaufe  the  ideas  of  a fun  and  of  light  are 
not  incompatible.  Thus  the  abfence,  the  want  qf 
incompatibility,  is  the  ground  of  all  poffibility  ■,  and 
the  pofition  of  compatibility  is  founded  on  and  pre- 
fuppofes  the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe.  Let  us 
not  cavil  about  the  expreffion  of  abfence  or  want  of 
incompatibility.  This  abfence  forms  a true  reality ; 
as  the  want  of  all  imperfedtion  produces  the  greateft 
perfedtion.  Neither  can  the  univerfality  of  this 
pofition  be  difputed.  It  extends  itfelf  folely  to  poffi- 
bilities,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
pofition,  that  there  is  no  effedt  without  a caufe. 
The  latter  is  merely  a dedudtion  from  the  former, 
and  is  only  applicable  to  things  which  adtually  are. 
If  it  be  afked,  is  fuch  a thing  poffible  ? we  ffiould 
firft  inquire,  is  there  any  incompatibility  in  it  ? 
The  afcertaining  of  this  can  alone  determine  its 
poffibility  or  impoffibility.  But  if  every  thing  be 
grounded  on  poffibility,  and  poffibility  be  an  objedt 
of  thought,  nothing  without  ground  can  be  an  objedt 
of  thought.  Every  thing  that  is  has  its  grounds. 
Nothing  is  without  grounds.  All  our  ideas  certainly 
fpring  from  fuch  an  inveftigation,  fince  no  idea  can 
arife  in  any  other  way.  A wooden  whetftone  is 
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mentioned  to  me  as  a rarity.  I laugh  at  it  as  an 
abfurdity,  till  I am  convinced,  that  wood  is  capa- 
ble of  being  petrified,  and  that  the  incompatibility 
which  I at  firft  fufpedted  does  not  exift.  If  this  be 
perfectly  juft,  we  cannot  long  difpute,  whether  there 
be  any  idea  fo  fimple,  that  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  incompatibility  in  it  cannot  be  determined,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  has  no  grounds  of  pofii- 
bility  or  impollibility.  Certainly  there  is  no  fuch 
fimple  idea:  for  every  imaginable  fubjedt  muft  have, 
or  be  capable  of  having  a predicate;  confequently, 
between  the  fubjedt  and  all  pofiible  predicates  there 
muft  or  muft  not  be  an  incompatibility,  or  it  ceafes 
to  be  a fubjedt,  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  both. 
The  fubjedt  is  never  a purely  fimple  idea,  fince  it 
admits  one  predicate,  and  rejedts  another.  We  men 
never  conceive  a fubjedt  without  conjoining  to  it 
fome  predicate,  be  it  ever  fo  obfcurely : (till  lefs 
can  a fimple  idea  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
finite being,  to  whom  all  polfible  things  prelent 
themlelves  in  all  polfible  connedtions.  Thus  it  would 
be  granting  too  much,  to  fay,  that  a pofition  with- 
out any  ground  is  impoffible  and  inconceivable,  at 
leaft  with  refpcdt  to  the  human  understanding ; as 
I think  I have  proved,  that  it  muft  be  inconceiv- 
able to  every  thinking  being.  There  is  fuch  a <e- 
lation  throughout  the  whole  fphere  of  polfibilities, 
that  two  ideas  muft  in  all  cafes  be  either  capable 
or  incapable  of  being  conjoined.  The  ground  of  this 
confifts  in  their  compatibility  or  incompatibility,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  combined  in 
thought  are  they  polfible,  or  impolfible,  without  re- 
ference to  any  particular  thinking  being.  The  fol- 
lowing obfervations  may  Shew  us  how  the  human 
underftanding  arrives  at  a comprehenfion  of  what  has 
or  has  not  grounds. 

I hroughout  all  nature  we  difcover  nothing  wholly 
detached,  nothing  per  fed!  ly  infulated,  nothing  which 
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is  not  on  one  fide  or  other  connected  with  fomething 
elfe,  and  nothing  indivifible  or  unconnected  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  power  and  magnitude,  or  of 
quantity  in  general.  This  conftant  obfervation  of  a 
never-failing  and  proportionate  connection  is  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  grounded  and  ungrounded,  of 
caufe  and  effed,  and  by  this  are  they  juftified.  To 
this  alfo  may  be  added. 

Secondly,  The  necefiary  affociation  of  our  concep- 
tions. We  can  have  no  conception,  no  perception, 
that  is  wholly  folitary,  and  independent  of  every 
thing.  Indeed  we  perceive  an  exad  proportion  of 
the  affociated  conceptions,  at  leaft  if  we  pay  a little 
attention  to  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  mind  to 
have  affociated  conceptions,  and  to  affociate  its  ideas 
according  to  certain  immutable  laws.  As  in  this 
refped  the  human  mind  agrees  with  all  nature,  and 
as  in  each  there  is  fuch  a conftant,  complete,  and 
proportionate  affociation,  which  regulates  what  may 
be  clearly  conceived  of  the  idea  of  grounded  and 
ungrounded ; this  agreement  in  an  affociation,  which 
is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  our  thinking,  mult  be  the 
laft  and  decifive  proof  of  the  truth  and  univerfality 
of  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes,  if  it  could  not  be 
proved  by  abftradt  reafoning. 

PROP.  II.  p.  6/ 

On  the  Eternity  of  God's  Exiflence. 

If  the  foregoing  propofition  be  admitted,  that 
fomething  mull  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  or, 
that  there  never  was  a time  when  nothing  exifted, 
the  foie  queftion  that  remains  is,  whether  a iucceftion 
of  finite  dependent  beings  can  be  that  fomething 
which  has  exifted  from  eternity.  To  prove  that  it 
cannot,  it  is  necefiary  to  fhcw,  that  it  is  incompatible 
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with  the  above  propofidon.  I know  none  oi  our 
German  phil’ofophers  who  has  more  clearly  and  deci- 
fively  flhewn  this  than  the  late  Reimarus  in  his  truths 
of  natural  religion,  to  which  I refer  thofe  of  my 
readers,  to  whom  Hartley’s  conclufions  are  not  fufli- 
ciently  clear  and  convincing.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  I confefsj  that  this  important  point  deferves  a 
more  ftridt  inveftigarion,  and  fuller  explanation  than 
are  here  bellowed  upon  it,  I will  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date our  authorYarguments. 

The  firft  term  of  an  infinite  feries,  fays  he,  would 
be  an  effect  without  a caufe,  which,  from  the  firft 
propofidon,  is  inadmiffible.  The  firft  term,  like  all 
the  other  terms  of  this  feries,  is  a fomething  of  itfelf, 
and  diftinft  from  all  the  reft.  Like  thofe  which 
follow,  it  muft  have  a caufe  external  to  itfelf,  or 
fomething  muft  be  conceived  prior  to  it  ; confe- 
quently  it  cannot  be  the  firft.  If  it  be  objefled, 
that,  in  an  infinite  feries  or  number,  no  firft  term 
can  be  admitted,  and  that  whatever  term  we  take 
can  only  be  a continuation  of  a feries  infinite  a parte 
ante , this  continuation  of  an  infinite  feries,  in  which 
there  is  no  firft  term,  is  deftitute  of  a fufficient  caufe  ; 
and,  as  our  author  juftly  obferves,  fuch  a feries  is  as 
impofFible  and  inconceivable  as  a number  capable 
of  increafing  or  decreafing  without  originating  from, 
or  arriving  at  unity.  If  it  be  afferted,  that  by  increa- 
fing the  terms  to  infinity  we  approach  the  caufe,  or 
fufficient  grounds,  of  the  whole  feries,  and  this  infi- 
nite feries  be  compared  with  mathematical  approxi- 
mation, in  which  the  magnitude  fought  is  continually 
approached  nearer,  without  our  being  able  ever  to 
reach  ir,  our  author  rightly  anfwers,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  every  ftep  muft  bring  us  nearer  to  the  caufe  of 
this  infinite  feries  :•  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  j for  how- 
ever far  we  go  back,  or  however  great  we  take  the 
ieries  of  dependent  beings  a parte  ante , we  are  ftill 
equally  diftant  from  what  is  fought,  namely,  their 
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true  caufe.  Hence  what  is  faid  of  infinite  feries  in 
mathematics  is  not  applicable  here  ; as  in  the  former 
we  approach  the  magnitude  fought,  in  this  we  do 
not.  In  that  the  difference  continually  decreafes, 
and  ultimately  becomes  imperceptible  to  us  : in  this, 
were  we  to  go  back  to  all  eternity,  the  difference 
would  ever  remain  the  fame.  Thus  an  infinite  feries 
of  finite  beings  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  pofi- 
tion  of  a fufficient  caufe.  This  conclufion  is  more 
clearly  and  concifely  deduced  by  Baumgarten.  An 
infinite  feries  of  dependent  beings,  is,  from  the  pro- 
pofition,  an  infinite  feries  of  accidental  things,  none 
of  which  has  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence  in  itfelf ; fo 
that  fuch  a feries  muff  be  without  a caufe,  if  it  do 
not  originate  from  a prior  neceffary  being.. 

The  next  conclufion  of  our  author,  that,  if  there 
be  nothing  more  in  the  univerfe  than  a mere  fuccef- 
fion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  then  there  is  fome  de- 
gree of  finitenefs  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  applies  to 
thofe,  who,  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  certain  finite  beings,  admit  a being 
fuperior  but  ftill  finite.  This  is  drifting  the  pofition 
of  the  difficulty  without  leffening  it.  Such  a finite 
being,  however  high  we  place  it,  requires  a caufe 
equally  with  the  leaft.  This  Hartley  applies  to  man, 
and  obferves,  that  as  man  cannot  comprehend  his 
own  nature,  he  muft  imagine  a finite  being  fuperior 
to  him  that  can  : but  as  this  being  muft  naturally  be 
fuppoled  in  a fimilar  fituation,  he  muft  go  on  till  he 
arrives  at  an  infinite  being,  or  one  capable  of  com- 
prehending himfelf.  He  advances  the  general  pro- 
pofition,  that  no  degree  of  finite  being  can  be  taken 
as  the  higheft,  as  a ftill  higher  degree  is  conceiv- 
able, and  there  is  abfolutely  no  caufe,  or  no  rea- 
fon,  why  fuch  a higher  degree  ftrould  not  exift. 
This  queftion,  the  poffibility  of  which,  if  we  admit 
the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe,  fully  proves  its  va- 
lidity, ftill  recurs,  till  we  come  to  a being  whole 
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effence  exhaufts  all  poffibility,  whofe  magnitude  is 
above  all  meafure,  and  who  no  longer  admits  of  fay- 
ing, why  is  there  not  yet  a greater  ? All  finite  be- 
ings, indeed,  that  we  oblerve,  feem  to  point  to  iuch 
an  immenfurable  infinite  being.  The  difficulty  which 
our  author  notices  in  the  laft  place  proceeds  only 
from  a mifconception.  We  afcribe  a caufe  to  ex- 
iftent  things  only  fo  far  as  we  diftinguifh  their  reality 
from  their  poffibility,  or  advance,  that,  befides  what 
is  neceflary  for  us  to  comprehend  their  poffibility, 
which  is  the  want  of  incompatibility,  we  require 
fomething  more  to  comprehend  their  reality.  The 
caufe  of  their  being  what  they  are  mull  be  in  them- 
felves, or  external  to  them.  In  themfelves  it  cannot 
be,  for  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they 
produced  themfelves.  But  were  there  a cafe  in  which 
we  mult  fay,  that  the  caufe  of  its  reality  is  in  the 
thing  which  exifts  (and  this  we  can  and  mud  fay 
of  God)  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  its  reality  but  its 
poffibility.  He  is,  fince  he  can  be,  and  in  him 
reality  and  poffibility  are  no  way  diftinguiffiable  from 
each  other.  This,  it  is  t/ue,  runs  into  the  fo  often 
difputed  proof  of  the  being  of  God  from  his  poffi- 
bility : which  proof,  I confefs,  is  not  to  me  Efficiently 
evident.  I cannot,  however,  without  a contradidlion, 
maintain  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion ; 1 cannot 
fay,  God  does  not  exift  becaufe  he  is  poffible ; or, 
his  poffibility  and  reality  are  not  fo  clofely  connefted, 
that  the  former  prefuppofes  the  latter.  Were  1 to 
fay  this,  1 mufr  annihilate  the  idea  of  a- felf-exiftent 
neceflary  being,  and  return  to  that  of  accidental 
things,  which,  adtually  to  be,  require  fomething 
more  than  to  be  poffible,  or  which  require  grounds 
for  their  poffibility,  and,  befides  thefe,  grounds  for 
their  reality. 
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PROP.  HI.  p.  9. 

On  the  Infinity  of  God. 


Our  author  dwells  longer  on  the  proof  of  the  di- 
vine attributes  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  infinitenels  of  thofe  attributes,  than 
is  ufual  with  the  German  philofophers,  who  com- 
monly content  themfelves  with  the  firft  argument, 
that  an  infinite  being  mull,  be  infinite  in  every  thing 
which  he  is  or  has,  and  confequently  his  attributes 
rnuft  be  infinite.  Indeed  ic  is  abfurd  3nd  contra- 
dictory, that  a being  can  be  finite  in  one  refpedt, 
and  infinite  in  another  j or  that  the  powers  and  qua- 
lities of  a being,  which  conlbtute  the  efience  of  that 
bring,  and  through  which  it  properly  exifts,  (hould 
be  of  different  and  indeed  oppofite  natures.  To 
him  who  undci (lands  the  meaning  of  the  words  this 
muft  be  a.-,  evidenr  as  the  pofition,  that  a finite  be- 
ing muft  have  finite  powers,  and  cannot  poficfs  infinite 
qualities. 

Let  us  however  examine  our  author’s  particular 
proofs  for  the  infinity  of  God’s  attributes.  The 
inftances  and  evidences  of  power  and  wifdom  which 
we  find  in  natu  e are  innumerable  and  inconn  re- 
henfible ; with  refpcdt  to  our  comprehenfion,  then, 
at  lead  they  are  infinite  : and  this  conception  of  a 
relative  infinity  ultimately  lol'es  itfelf  in  our  minds, 
and  is  changed  into  an  ablblute  infinity.  He  fhews 
alfo,  that  we  are  led  from  the  pofition  of  a fuffi- 
cient  caufe  to  admit  an  infinite  univerfe,  or  an 
univerfe  infinite  in  number  and  extenfion : fince  if 
we  fuppofe  the  univerfe  to  be  finite,  or  limited  in 
number  and  extenfion,  we  rnufl  inquire  after  the 
caufe  of  this  limitation,  and  as  we  can  find  none, 
we  mult  le^ed  the  fuppoficton.  Thus  the  whole 
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comes  to  this,  from  the  idea  we  have  of  a dependent 
being,  a being  inconceivable  without  an  external 
caufe,  and  which  confequencly  never  actually  has  all 
that  it  is  capable  of  having,  or  the  reality  of  whic  h 
is  never  the  fame  with  its  poffibility  (and  fuch  the 
author  fuppofes  the  world  to  be)  docs  it  nqt  natu- 
rally follow,  that  fuch  a being  cannot  be  infinite  in 
the  fti  iff  fen  fie  of  the  word,  or  as  we  fay  that  God  is 
infinite  ? 

That  is  truly  and  metaphyfically  infinite  which 
has  every  thing  poffible,  that  is,  every  thing  seal, 
or  which  has  no  limits.  To  be  infinite,  and  to  have 
no  limits,  are  the  fame.  But  what  is  that  which  can 
have  no  limits  ? Unqueftionably  nothing  but  a rea- 
lity. In  God  every  reality  is  without  limits:  were 
it  limited,  or  might  it  be  conceived  greater  than  ic 
is,  it  would  not  have,  or  rather  would  not  be,  all  that 
it  might.  For  this  there  mull  be  fome  caufe ; and 
this  caufe  muft  be  either  in  God,  or  out  of  him. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  he  would  no  longer  be  a felf- 
exifhent  independent  being  j he  would  not  be  God: 
in  the  former,  the  limiting  caufe  muft  be  in  his  will, 
which  is  inconceivable,  or  in-  his  other  realities  oppo- 
fing  and  limiting  one  another.  Were  fuch  a limita- 
tion of  God’s  realities  conceivable,  it  would  follow, 
that  there  was  actually  fome  negation  in  the  idea  of 
God ; fince  all  limitation  muft  arife  from  a nega- 
tion, or  a contradiction.  But  no  reality  confidered 
in  ltfelf  can  be  contradictory  to  the  others.  No 
reahty,  generally  or  abfolutely  taken,  involves  a nega- 
tion : and  with  relative  realities  we  have  norhing  to 
do.  All  God’s  realities,  therefore,  abfolutely  confi- 
dcred,  are  affirmative,  whence  no  contradiction,  and 
coofequently  no  limitation  of  one  by  another  is  pof- 
fible. Are  we,  however,  juftified  in  confidering  every 
reality  in  God  as  abfolute  ? Certainly  : fince  God 
is  and  muft  be  actually  all  that  is  poffible  ■,  confe- 
quently  the  grounds  of  the  negacion  of  all  limits 
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are  in  his  very  efience.  This,  I think,  would  ap- 
pear more  clearly,  were  we  to  confider  a relative  rea- 
lity with  its  caufes.  The  degree  of  mental  capacity 
which  a beaft  pofiefifes  is  a reality  of  a relative  kind. 
To  the  beaft,  a higher  degree,  the  underftanding  of 
a man  for  inftance,  would  be  no  reality,  and  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
other  qualities  which  the  beaft  has,  and  mull  have. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  a being  poftefting  eveiy  thing  that 
would  render  the  higheft  degree  of  underftanding  not 
only  poftible,  but  capable  of  aCfing  in  the  moft  per- 
fect manner  „ in  fuch  a being  the  higheft  degree  of 
underftanding  would  find  nothing  by  which  it  could 
be  limited  : his  underftanding  muft  be  without  limits, 
or  an  abfoiute  reality.  Thus  it  is  with  God,  and 
with  all  his  realities.  His  unlimited  eflfence,  or  his 
independent  neceftary  exiftence,  excludes  all  limitation 
of  his  realities,  and  exalts  them  to  the  ftate  of  abfo- 
iute, fo  that  they  never  admit  a negation,  but  are 
ever  affirmative  ; confequently  they  allow  of  no  colli- 
fion,  no  caufe  of  limitation.  I do  not  think  it  rightly 
and  accurately  fpeaking,  therefore,  to  fay  : God  has 
all  the  realities  and  perfections  that  can  foffibly  coexiji. 
The  laft  is  a fuperfluous  addition.  All  realities, 
abfolucely  confidered,  as  in  the  ielf-exiftent  being 
they  muft  be,  may  coexift,  nothing  being  denied  by 
either  of  them.  All  being  affirmative,  no  oppofition, 
no  contradiction  betwixt  them  is  poftible.  Other- 
wife  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  limited  true  reality 
external  to  God  is  poftible,  of  which  the  original 
and  fource  is  not  in  him.  He  could  not  permit 
any  reality  actually  to  be  out  of  him,  if  he  pofl'efied 
it  not  himfelf.  God  is  the  moft  real  being  j whatever 
is  real  muft  be  in  him. 

To  return  again  to  the  queftion  of  the  infinity  of 
the  univerfe.  When  I fay,  that  the  truly  infinite  is 
that,  which,  devoid  of  limits,  is  either  fo  great  that 
we  can  conceive  nothing  greater,  or,  if  we  confider 
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it  as  aftually  exifting,  the  reality  of  which  is  equal 
to  its  poffibiliry,  according  to  this  definition,  infinity 
is  applicable  only  to  the  ielf-exiftent  being,  and  we 
mult  deny  it  to  the  univerfe  as  diftindt  from  or 
dependent  on  him.  Infinity,  according  to  which  a 
being  is  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being,  flows  from 
felf-exiftence,  and  is  indeed  only  another  expreflion 
for  the  lame  thing ; confequently  it  cannot  be  a pro- 
perty of  a dependent  being.  What  follows  may 
fervc  farther  to  explain  this  difficult  queftion. 

If  I confine  myfelf  to  the  queftion,  whether  the 
univerfe  be  infinitely  extended,  I muft  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  univerfe  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts : and  as  this  may  ftill  be  equivocal,  I muft 
farther  inquire,  whether  any  term  be  to  be  fet  to  its 
duration.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  queftion,  I admit, 
that  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  may  be  in.creafed  a parte 
pojl  to  infinity,  not  merely  in  thought,  but  in  reality. 
If  it  be  afked,  whether  the  number  of  its  parts  be 
infinite  a parte  ante , I know  not  what  I ffiall  anfwer. 
My  cuftomary  ideas  of  accidental  things,  which  ren- 
der rne  unable  to  conceive  them  without  a beginning 
and  without  an  origin,  ftick  fo  clofely  to  me,  that 
I cannot  clearly  comprehend  the  queftion,  much  lefs 
folve  it.  I cannot  conceive  an  infinite  univerfe  in 
this  fenfe  other  wife  than  as  an  adtual  one,  and  -confe- 
quently, as  it  appears  to  me,  confiding  of  an  infinite 
number  of  unities.  I readily  confefs,  that  fuch  a 
number  is  to  me  inconceivable.  It  may  further  be 
afked  ■,  is  the  number  of  parts  of  the  univerfe  exifting 
at  one  time  infinite,  or  fo  great,  that  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  increafe  it  in  idea  ? To  the  given  impoffi- 
bility  of  an  adtually  determinate,  and  at  the  fame 
time  infinite  number,  the  following  may  be  oppofed. 
The  infinite  underftanding  of  God  is  equally  deter- 
minate, fince  it  adtually  is ; but  infinity  alone  can 
meafure  it,  to  every  created  mind  it  is  infinite.  Sup- 
pofe  it  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
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finite  terms ; each  of  thefe  terms  would  form  a part 
of  an  infinite,  without  any  one  of  them  conftitu- 
ting  an  infinite  underftanding  feparately.  Each 
would  ever  be  capable  of  being  conceived  greater, 
and  more  terms  might  ftill  be  added  till  the  num- 
ber became  infinite.  Apply  this  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  exifting  things.  If  the  number  of  things 
exifting  in  the  univerfe  be  actually  infinite,  and'  if  we 
conceive  the  underftanding  of  God  as  confifting  of 
an  infinite  number  of  finite  terms*  fo  far  they  will 
agree,  and  what  holds  good  of  the  one  will  hold  good 
of  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  does  not 
apply  in  the  prefent  inftance,  nor  can  the  notion  of  a 
really  exifting  infinite  number  be  thus  fupported. 
The  underftanding  of  God,  I would  fay,  is  a per- 
fect unity,  indi vifible,  immenfurable.  It  is  fo  totally 
different  from  thofe  of  every  other  intelligent  being 
in  quality,  as  well  as  in  degree  and  in  quantity,  that 
it  is  not  only  incommenfurate  to  them,  but  does  not 
admit  of  being  meafured.  If,  then,  1 divide  the 
underftanding  of  God  into  feveral  terms,  to  make 
one  real  infinite  number  by  adding  thefe  terms  toge- 
ther, or  to  {hew  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a number, 
my  divifion  is  merely  chimerical,  and,  as  I can 
affume  no  actual  determinate  unity,  I can  no  more 
prodt*:e  a number  of  unities,  than  1 could  produce 
a number  from  an  arbitrary  divifion  of  an  abfolute 
unity,  if  I were  to  fuppofe  it  fomething  real.  Now 
when  I confider  the  univerfe  and  its  parts,  I have 
things  actually  exifting  diftinCt  from  one  another,  I 
have  real  not  imaginary  unities,  and  thefe  muft  con- 
ftitute  a number:  but  if  thefe  actually  conftitute  a 
number,  they  muft  bear  a proportion  to  unity,  and 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  fuppofing  this  proportion 
ftill  greater  and  greater : consequently  this  number 
cannot  be  infinite  in  the  foregoing  l'enfe  of  the  word. 

Notwithftanding  all  its  difficulties,  however,  if 
we  would  folvc  this  queftion  with  fame  degree  of 
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certainty,  I believe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  a per- 
fect univerfe.  God  would  produce  the  molt  perfeft, 
whence  it  muft  contain  as  many  and  as  great  things 
as  poftible,  and,  which  is  of  molt  importance,  thefe 
muft  have  the  greateft  poftible  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  number  of  aftual  things  harmonizing 
with  one  another  contributes  not  fo  much  to  perfec- 
tion as  the  degree  in  which  they  harmonize,  with 
this  diftinftion,  that  whilft  perfection  increafes.  with 
the.  number,  fo  long  is  a greater  number  requifite 
to  the  attainment  of  the  greater  perfe&ion.  The 
queftion,  then,  will  come  to  this : does  infinite  ex- 
tenfion,  or  an  infinite  number  of  a£tual  things  con- 
tribute moft  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  univerfe  ? 
The  latter  can  only  be  true,  if  an  infinite  number 
admit  greater  harmony  than  a limited  one.  We 
cannot  but  make  the  following  conclufion  : were  only 
one  individual  moft  perfect  univerfe  amongft  more 
lefs  perfedt  poftible,  it  would  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  greateft  perfection,  and  a fyftem  of 
aflual  things  derogatory  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  would  be  poftible.  Other  fyftems,  befides 
thofe  which  actual  are,  prefuppofe,  befides  the 
altered  fyftems,  other  exiting  things.  Hence  all 
that  is  poftible  does  not  actually  exift,  and  this  world 
is  not  infinitely  extended,  becaufe,  if  it  were  infi- 
nitely extended  a greater  perfection  would  be  loft. 

. I muft  ftill  obferve,  that  infinite  extenfion  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  infinite  duration.  Of  this 
it  is  clear,  as  the  late  Reimarus  has  fufficiently 
proved,  that  it  can  never  be  infinite  by  fucceftions, 
even  though  they  proceed  without  end.  So  we  per- 
ceive Hartley  cannot  deduce  an  infinite  univerfe 
from  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes : as  the  quef- 
tion, why  did  not  God  create  more  exifting  things 
than  a limited  univerfe  contains  ? may  always  be  an- 
fwcrrd  thus  : the  greateft  perfe&ion  and  the  wifeft 
ends  required  no  more,  nay  would  admit  no  more. 
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PROP.  IV.  p.  13.  To  follow  Bodily  Mifery. 

On  the  fpiritual  Happinefs  of  Man. 

When  we  defire  pure  happinefs,  we  know  not 
what  we  defire,  we  are  ignorant  of  ourielves  and  of 
our  nature,  and  how  far  we  are  capable  of  happi- 
nefs. It  is  even  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
pure  happinefs.  The  mod  general  opinion  is,  that 
we  are  to  underftand  by  it  an  uninterrupted  date 
of  pleafing  fenfations,  at  lead  an  everlading  exciu- 
fion  of  all  pain  and  mifery,  or  luch  a date  as  a man 
would  not  with  to  exchange  for  any  other.  If  we 
admit  that  the  happinefs  of  man  be  compounded  of 
fenfual  and  mental  enjoyments,  to  procure  him  pure 
happinefs,  the  fountains  of  both  mud  flow  uninter- 
ruptedly, nor  mud  one  bitter  drop  be  mixed  in  the 
dream  of  pleafure  that  he  quaffs.  According  to 
this  datum  his  pleafures  mud  be  continually  increaf- 
ing,  and  never  diminifhed:  for  the  diminution  of 
pleafure,  or  a lefs  degree  of  it,  is  pain,  which  would 
detraft  from  pure  happinefs.  Or,  if  this  were  not 
the  cafe,  he  mud  remain  unalterably  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  tade 
mud  not  be  weakened  by  its  continuance ; his  capa- 
city for  pleafure,  and  the  dimulus  of  the  objed,  or 
its  power  of  pleafing  him,  mud  ever  poffefs  the  fame 
force  and  efficacy.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter 
fuppofition  are  repugnant  to  the  adtual,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  effential  conditution  of  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  this  we  mud  conceive  every  pleafure  to  be 
an^  enjoyment  (this  is  indifputably  the  cafe  with 
fenfual  pleafures  at  leaft)  and  every  enjoyment  pre- 
fuppofes  a defire,  every  defire  a need.  The  fcn- 
fation  of  a need  differs  from  the  fenlation  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  date  of  defire  is,  compared  with  the 
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{late  of  enjoyment  at  lead,  an  unpleafant  fenfation. 
The  man,  then,  who  would  enjoy,  and  find  plea- 
fure  in  enjoyment,  muft  firft  defire,  and  in  defiring 
and  needing  he  muft  find  pain  and  difquietude.  If 
this  pain  and  difquietude  of  defire  be  frequently  little 
noticed  by  us,  it  is  becaule  they  are  greatly  leflfened 
by  the  certain  expectation  of  approaching  pleafure, 
and  the  anticipation  of  enjoymenc.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  wholly  annihilated  j for,  if  they  were, 
the  tafie  of  enjoyment  would  be  equally  impercep- 
tible. We  only  obtain  a lively  fenfation  of  enjoy- 
ment by  comparing  it  with  a preceding  want,  or 
with  its  oppofite.  Thus  much  is  certain  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  fenfation  of  health,  which  is  to 
man  the  greateft  of  all  fenfual  pleafures,  and  which 
fhould  be,  and  in  certain  circumftances  aftually  is, 
the  fum  of  all,  is  reduced  to  an  almoft  impercep- 
tible and  indifferent  fenfation,  if  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  oppofite  fenfa- 
tions  of  pain  and  ficknefs.  It  only  rifes  to  that  no- 
ticeable height  and  force  which  we  call  pleafure, 
when  it  follows,  or  admits  of  a lively  comparifon 
with  its  oppofite  fenfation.  I do  not  affert  that  com- 
parifon is  abfolutely  the  foie  caule  of  pleafure.  Oh 
the  contraiy,  I am  much  inclined  to  admit,  that 
there  is  fomething  pofitive  and  abfolute  both  in 
fenfual  and  mental  pleafures  ; though  I muff  confefs 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  exact  ftandard 
for  them,  and  that  this  ftandard  muft  be  different 
in  each  individual.  In  general  terms  I would  fay, 
that  the  more  or  lefs  obfcure  perception  of  order  in 
the  body  and  mind  conftitutes  abfolute  fenfual  and 
mental  pleafure.  Where  this  order  is  perceived  to 
preponderate  in  the  body  or  mind,  there  would  I 
place  the  beginning  or  limits  of  pleafure  : thence  for- 
wards the  fenfations  rife  through  the  different  degrees 
of  plea  fine  to  eeftafy  and  blifs,  whilrt  backwards 
they  pioceed  through  the  various  degrees  of  pain  to 
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confummate  wretchednels.  Still  the  comparifon  of 
our  fenfations  with  their  oppofites  unqurftionably 
contributes  much  to  their  rifing  or  finking  in  this 
fcale  ; and  experience  feems  to  tell  up,  that  in  fen- 
fual  enjoyments  we  are  indebted  to  comparifon  for 
our  principal  pleafures. 

if  we  confider  mental  happinefs,  and  particularly 
its  moft  important  part  moral  happinefs,  or  the  fum 
of  thole  pleafures  which  arife  from  the  perfedt  con- 
feioufnefs  of  ourfelves,  from  the  faculty  of  forming 
geneial  ideas,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  paft, 
pi  ofprdt  of  the  future,  and  the  capability  of  advanc- 
ing towards  perfc&ion  by  means  of  thefe,  comparifon 
feems  here  far  lefs  necefiary  than  in  fenlual  happi- 
nefs. Still  here  there  is  a need,  and  from  this  need 
arifes  an  impulfe  to  adl ; confequently  fome  difquie- 
tude  is  nectfl.iry.  This  diiquietude  preceding  adhon, 
if  it  be  not  abfolutely  painful,  cannot,  on  comparifon, 
be  equally  pleafing  with  the  confcioufnefs.  of  having 
attained  the  end.  Now  if  this  progreffive  round  of 
efforts  and  attainments  be  continually  recurring,  there 
'muft  be  a fucceffion  of  more  and  lefs  pleafing  fenfa- 
tions. Thus,  then,  here  alfo  pure  happinefs,  in  the 
flridl  fexife  of  the  word,  is  inadmiffible.  It  is  evi- 
dent, too,  that  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  at- 
taining the  ends  propofed,  and  confequently  the  pre- 
ceding difquietyde,  are  increaled  or  leltened,  the 
pleafures  of  attaining  thofe  ends  will  be  increaled  or 
leffened  alfo.  If  we  deprive  a man  of  the  dangers 
of  the  combat,  we  rob  him  of  the  reward  of  vi&ory. 

How  little  pure  happinefs  is  compatible  with  our 
nature  may  alfo  be  conceived  from  the  degree  of 
perfedtion  which  is  elfential  to  it.  Man,  as  experi- 
ence tells  us,  when  he  enters  into  being,  has  nothing 
but  capacity,  and  the  foundations  of  what  he  is  to 
be.  This  capacity  muft  firft  be  unfolded,  thefe 
foundations  built  upon.  He  muft  acquire  expeitnefs 
by  pradtice,  become  by  degrees  what  he  is  capable  of 
1 becoming, 
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becoming,  and  probably  grow  and  improve  without 
ctafing.  °If  this  be  his  deftination,  in  the  beginning 
of  his^exiftence  he  muft  be  placed  at  the  lowed  poinc 
pf  his  perfedion,  or  his  degree  of  perfedion  muft  be 
allowed  as  wide  a fphere  of  adivity  as  poffible.  For 
argument’s  fake,  let  us  fuppole,  that  man  can  go 
through  a hundred  degrees  of  perfedion  in  the  whole 
fphere  of  his  exiftence  j it  is  not  probable,  that  he 
fhould  be  placed  at  once  in  the  middle  or  fiftieth, 
wirhout  ever  having  pafied  the  firft.  Were  it  lo> 
we  might  afk : why  in  this,  and  not  in  a higher? 
and  if  we  take  a higher,  the  queftion  would  ftill 
recur,  till  we  arrived  at  the  laft.  To  avoid  it  we 
muft  either  take  the  higheft  or  the  lowed.  Thus 
the  perfedion  of  which  man  is  capable  being  given, 
the  ft.  ft  degree  from  which  he  fets  out  on  his  pro- 
grefs  to  that  perfedion  muft  be,  in  comparifon  with 
the  fecond,  third,  &c.  impcrfedion,  that  is,  igno- 
rance, inexperience,  and  the  like,  or  moral  evil  with 
proportionate  phyfical  evil. 

We  will  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  ftill  clearer. 
According  to  the  benevolent  plan  of  his  Creator, 
man  fhould  be  capable  of  the  greateft  poflible  hap- 
pinefs,  and  indeed  by  his  own  free  agency.  Now 
the  queftion  natuially  arifes : when  may  the  adions 
of  a created  being  be  termed  free,  and  when  not  ? 
it  needs  no  proof,  vthat  a knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  of  the  good  or  bad  conlequences  of  an  adion 
are  neceffuy,  before  fuch  an  adion  can  be  under- 
taken freely,  or  from  'choice.  This  knowledge  can- 
not be  merely  hiftorical,  but  it  muft  have  a force, 
vigour,  and  certainty,  inevitably  to  produce  the  ac- 
tion, and  muft  be  a man’s  proper  knowledge.  But 
this  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience.  Let  us  cau- 
tion a child,  that  has  never  known  pain  nor  received 
an  injurv,  ever  fo  ftrongly  againft  fire,  let  us  exert 
ourfelves  ever  fo  much  to  convince  him  that  it  will 
bum  him,  whilft  he  has  never  been  burnt,  nor  felt 
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any  fimilar  pain,  all  will  be  infufficient  to  guard  him 
againft  it.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  truft  or  confi- 
dence which  we  ufually  place  in  our  feniors  or  friends 
will  fufficiently  fupply  the  want  of  proper  experience. 
This  confidence,  if  it  could  take  place  in  all  cafes, 
mud  be  founded  on  experience : fome  cafe  muft  have 
occurred,  in  which  we  received  injury  from  refufing 
confidence  to  our  warning  friends.  Not  to  mention, 
that  fo  complete  an  inftrudion  as  to  extend  to  all 
the  occurrences  of  life,  to  all  our  fenfations,  and  to 
all  our  ideas,  is  not  pofiible.  Daily  example  evidently 
fhews  us  how  much  our  own  experience  is  preferable 
to  the  inftrudions  of  others.  It  requires  but  little 
reflexion  for  us  to  perceive,  that  our  proper  experi- 
ence would  be  abfolutely  necefiary,  to  make  the 
knowledge  and  infight  of  others  become  our  own,  and 
ferve  as  incentives  to  our  adions.  In  reality  we  do 
not  underftand  the  words  in  which  necefiary  advice 
or  wholefome  warning  is  given  us,  if  we  have  not  in 
fome  cafes  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  thing  itfelr, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  experience.  All  the 
advantage  we  can  derive  from  confidence  in  others,  or 
the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  as  necefiary  and  uleful 
in  common  life  as  in  religion,  is  its  freeing  us  from 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  making  experiments  on 
every  new  occurrence,  and  enabling  11s  to  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  knowledge  and  infight  acquired  by  the 
experience  of  others,  when  we  have  previoufiy  had 
analogous  experience  of  fimilar  cafes,  and  lo  much 
knowledge  and  infight,  that  we  underfiand  and  muft 
follow  the  good  advice  of  others,  whilft  we  have  not 
a complete  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  lubjed 
ourfelves. 

This  being  admitted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all 
the  adions  of  an  intelligent  agent  muft  be  connected 
together,  or  form  one  whole.  Conceptions  produce 
adions,  and  thefe  again  produce  conceptions,  ti  a 
man  has  colleded  his  whole  flock  of  experience,  filled 
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. up  the  meafure  of  his  a&ivity,  and  quits  the  ftage  of 
life.  Many  of  his  conceptions  are  no  doubt  borrowed, 
and  not  the  refult  of  his  own  experience ; but  theie 
he  will  not  appropriate,  thefe  will  produce  no  aCtion, 
till  he  perceives  their  connexion  with  what  himfelf 
has  experienced.  Our  confidence  in  otheis  enables 
us  to  fupply  the  place  of  our  own  infight  and  experi- 
ence with  theirs,  only  when  by  reflection  and  ufe  we 
have  interwoven  them  with  ours.  New  diicoveries 
make  the  mod  rapid  progrefs  when  we  can  moft 
readily  comprehend  them  from  what  we  generally 
obferve,  and  find  to  be  true.  The  conceptions  we 
derive  from  others  cannot  be  fo  complete  and  forcible 
as  thofe  produced  by  our  own  experience,  unlefs  they 
caule  an  equal  aCtion.  Our  faith  or  confidence  in 
thofe  who  impart  them  to  us  extends  only  io  far  as  to 
induce  us  to  apply  them  to  ufe,  and  bring  them  to 
the  ttft  of  expetience.  Only  from  this  trial  and  re- 
flection do  they  become  our  own. 

Hence  it  is  evident  why  man,  at  his  birth,  is  placed 
on  the  lowed  ftep  of  the  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable,  and  mult  be  able  to  make  himfelf  unhappy 
by  his  agency.  If  no  original  bias  be  imparted  to  the 
human  mind,  and  if  its  aCtions  be  free,  the  molt 
Ample  aCtion  mult  be  its  own  refolve,  and  conception 
which  produced  it  mu  ft  have  been  its  own.  Whatever 
ftep,  except  the  loweft,  we  place  at  the  beginning,  we 
mult  admit  innate  ideas,  which  man  did  not  procure 
for  himfelf,  which  were  to  him  as  dead  treafure,  and 
could  not  be  the  grounds  of  agency.  To  this,  every 
thing,  except  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  willing, 
muft  be  his  own  work. 

This  is  equally  true  with  refpeCt  to  the  body  In 
man  this  can  have  no  artificial  impulfe,  no  innate 
aCtivity,  like  that  of  beaits.  If  all  its  arbitraty  motions 
accord  with  the  free  refolves  of  the  mind,  it  muft 
be  formed,  accuftomed,  and  exercifed  to  all  the  free 
aCtions  of  man,  whatever  be  their  nature  (without 
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any  difference  whether  they  tend  to  his  happinefs  or 
unhappinefs)  and  confequently  in  this  view  it  mutt 
be  placed  on  the  loweft  ftep  of  that  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable;  otherwife  difagreements  mutt 
arife  between  the  mind  and  its  companion. 

Can  it  any  longer  remain  a doubt,  whether  man, 
as  man,  be  capable  of  pure  happinefs  ? To  be  happy, 
he  muff  be  free,  he  mutt  be  an  agent.  To  be  an  agent, 
he  mutt  make  experiments,  he  mutt  examine  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  he  mutt  tafte  pleafure  and  pain, 
acquire  expertnefs,  and  make  himfelf  happy  even  at 
the  peril  of  being  unhappy.  This  difpofition  of  things, 
however,  is  productive  of  happinefs  far  greater  at 
bottom  than  that  which  is  termed  pure,  weie  fuch 
happinefs  poflible  to  a finite  and  mutable  being.  Every 
ftep  towards  perfection  produces  an  immediate  plea- 
fure, in  as  much  as  it  is  an  exercife  of  the  powers,  and 
an  application  of  activity : though  this  pleafure,  as 
I have  already  obferved,  is  inferior  to  that  arifing 
from  the  attainment  of  the  end  propofed.  A certain 
difquietude  remains,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
notion  of  pure  happinefs  in  the  ftriCteft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  but  which  actually  increafes  the  fum  of  happi- 
nefs confidered  in  the  whole,  as  it  makes  our  percep- 
tion of  it  more  vivid  by  comparifon.  But  the  true 
fource  of  mental  pleafure  is  the  contemplation  of 
perfection  attained.  This  pleafure  is  exalted  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  lefs  that  preceded,  and  by  the  re- 
membrance of  what  a man  was  (hewing  him  what 
he  is,  if  he  confider  what  he  is  as  the  fruit  and  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  endeavours,  and  be  convinced 
that  in  all  he  did  his  aCtions  were  free.  This  reflection 
appears  to  me  an  inexpreffible  addition  to  the  plea- 
fures  which  conftitute  the  mental  happinefs  of  man. 

Finally,  we  muff:  bring  the  profpcCt  of  the  future 
into  our  calculation  of  mental  happinefs.  Did  man 
perceive  nothing  before  him  but  a ftate  wholly  un- 
alterable, his  nature  muff:  be  changed,  its  progreis 
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and  accomplifhment,  and  the  aftive  impulfe  of  his 
mind  to  extend  itfelf  would  be  done  away;  fince,  in 
this  view  of  the  future,  his  prefent  happinefs  would 
admit  not  of  being  augmented  or.  impaired.  But  were 
we  fo  framed,  that  we  could  forefee  only  a diminu- 
tion of  our  happinefs,  or  a reftri&ed  increafe  of  it, 
the  profpett  of  futurity  would  be  painful  or  unplea- 
fant,  and  our  prefent  enjoyments  leffened  and  dif- 
turbed.  In  the  eye  of  one  who  contemplates  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  lives,  as  our  author  well  obferves,  we 
derive  from  our  nature  a balance  of  happinefs ; but 
to  us,  confcious  of  our  progreffive  couil'e  and  ever 
hoping  a greater  happinefs,  to  us,  who  enjoy  plea- 
fure  in  every  ftep  we  take  towards  perfedtion,  which 
enjoyment  is  inceffantly  increafing,  this  nature  gives 
more  true  pleafure  than  a pure,  unalterable,  and  on 
that  account  limited  happinefs  could  ever  beftow. 

This  view  of  the  mental  happinefs  of  man,  con- 
fidered  as  the  fum  of  all  the  pleafures  which  the 
imagination  forms  from  the  remembrance  of  the  paft 
and  profpedt  of  the  future,  will  probably  afford  us  a 
folution  of  the  queftion  : is  man  moft  happy  or 
miferable  ? The  fafeft  manner  of  determining  it 
would  certainly  be  to  let  the  general  experience  of 
mankind  decide;  but  its  voice  is  not  fufficiently 
clear.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  a pofitive  anfwer,  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  we  may  be  permitted  to  have 
recourfe  to  preemptive  proofs.  Such  a prefumptive 
proof  of  the  preponderance  of  happi*nefs  the  very 
increafing  nature  of  mental  pleafure  feems  to  me  to 
afford.  This  is  capable  of  conftant  augmentation, 
and  if  man  have  but  an  obfcure  conception  and  pre- 
fentiment  of  the  future  extenfion  of  his  happinefs, 
ftill  more  if  he  have  a clear  idea  of  it,  he  would 
upon  the  whole  obtain  a very  great  balance  of  hap- 
pinefs in  his  prefent  circumftances,  and  throughout 
the  whole  courle  of  his  exiftence  in  general,  as  this 
conception  of  future  increafing  happinefs  acquired 
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clearnefs,  certainty,  and  ftrength  in  his  mind.  How- 
ever dubious  and  uncertain  the  calculation  of  the 
number,  nature,  and  degree  of  his  pains  and  plea- 
fures  may  be,  and  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
determine  whether  he  be  more  happy  or  rniferable, 
when  we  contemplate  his  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
a given  point  of  time,  we  cannot  in  the  lead:  hefitate 
to  allow  him  a balance  of  happinefs  when  he  has  a 
profprdi:  of  a boundlefs  futurity,  in  which  he  has  to 
expedt  a happier  fate,  and  in  general  more  good 
than  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  When  the  under- 
ftanding  of  a man  is  fo  exalted  as  to  look'  into  futu- 
rity, and  make  himfelf  an  intereft  there  through  fear 
and  hope,  in  calculating  his  happinefs  we  muft  no 
longer  confine  ourfelves  to  his  prefent  pains  and  plea- 
fures,  but  we  muft  take  into  the  reckoning  his  hopes 
and  fears,  add  them  to  or  fubtradt  them  from  his 
prefent  pleafures  and  pains,  and  take  the  balance  of 
the  whole  for  the  true  fum  of  his  adtual  happinefs. 
This  operation,  it  is  true,  offers  great  difficulties; 
as  to  calculate  accurately  the  good  o>  evil  of  thofe 
hopes  or  fears,  their  duration,  intenfity  and  degree 
of  certainty  muft  be  eftimared.  Thus  to  compute 
them  with  mathematical  exadtitude  is  not  pradti- 
cable.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  thar,  as  we 
learn  from  general  experience,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fear  a change  of  circumftances  when  they 
are  happy  lefs  than  they  hope  it  when  unhappy,  and 
are  more  inclined  to  form  pleafing  and  confolatory 
than  comfortlefs  and  unpleafing  profpedts  of  futurity. 
This,  l believe  at  lead,  is  the  general  propenfity  of 
mankind  ; and  as  the  gloomy  profpect  of  the  future 
is  naturally  more  unwelcome  to  the  mind  than  the 
joyful  one,  it  is  not  fo  lading,  or  retained  fo  long  in 
it,  if  the  body  enjoy  but  a tolerable  flate  of  health. 
All  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  indeed,  depend  on 
the  date  of  the  body,  and  are  fo  connedted  with  its 
well  being,  that  whilft  its  degree  of  health  over- 
balances 
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balances  that  of  ficknefs,  pleafing  images,  particu- 
larly of  the  future,  mult  predominate  over  unplealing 
and  mournful  ones.  The  folution  of  the  queftion, 
therefore,  depends  in  great  meafure  on  this,  whether 
there  be  more  healthy  or  fick  men  in  the  woild,  and 
whether  men  upon  the  whole  experience  molt  painful 
or  agreeable  fenfations  from  their  bodies.  To  this 
experience  gives  us  a clear  and  precife  anfwer.  What 
our  author  fays  of  the  gaiety  and  joyfulnefs  of  youth, 
whilft  their  bodies  are  in  a growing  date,  in  anfwer 
to  the  queftion,  agrees  with  this.  It  is  unnatural 
and  unufual  to  obferve  a lading  difcontent  or  forrow 
in  children  or  young  pet fons.  Their  giiefs  are  tian- 

fient,  and  their  predominant  propenfity  is  to  mnth 
and  jollity.  Even  though  we  fhould  not  allow,  with 
fome  philofophers,  that  the  agreement  between  the 
welfare  of  the  body  and  cheerlu]nefs  of  the  mind  is 
owing  to  fome  obfcure  perceptions  which  the  latter 
has  of  the  order  and  perfe£lion  of  the  former  (which 
however  appears  to  be  very  juft)  ftill  the  fad.  itielf 
is  fufficiently  afcertained  by  experience.  Thus  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  far  more  inclined  to 
hope  than  fear,  in  their  views  of  futurity.  W ere  it 
not  fo,  it  would  appear,  that  our  minifters,  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  fbew  man  the  road  to  true  happinefs, 
would  be  far  more  fuccefsful,  and  would  have  much 
more  occafion  to  comfort  and  confole,  than  to 
admonilh  and  reprove. 

But  were  the  propenfity  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  rather  to  hope  than  fear  the  future  allowed 
to  determine  the  balance  of  happinefs  over  mifery,  it 
might  be  objeded,  that  happinefs  built  _upon  this 
foundation  would  be  very  infecure  and  uncertain, 
that  on  a jufter  knowledge  and  more  extenfive  infight 
into  things  it  muft  dimimfh,  and  that  by  enlightened 
reafon  it  muft  be  deftroyed.  To  this  I reply,  firft, 
however  feeble  the  foundation  on  which  this  happinefs 
is  built  may  be,  ftill,  whilft  it  ftands,  it  is  as  effedual 
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as  if  it  were  ever  fo  true  and  fubftantial : for  a falfc 
imagination,  as  long  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  true, 
procures  as  great  a pleafure  as  if  it  were  true  in 
reality.  Secondly,  before  a man’s  hopes  or  fears 
with  their  foundations  become  fufpedtcd,  he-  muft: 
have  acquired  an  improved  underftanding,  and  this 
particularly  when  lupported  by  the  chriftian  revelation, 
mud  have  relieved  him  from  the  difquiets  which  he 
previoufly  felt,  and,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which 
thefe  dilquiers  were  (hong  and  well-founded,  have 
led  him  to  true  comfort,  to  a fme  profpeft  of  the 
future,  and  to  fuch  a well-founded  hope,  a:-,  added 
to  the  fum  of  his  actual  happmefs,  mud  give  it  an 
infinite  fuperiority  over  his  adtu  ,1  mifery. 

Were  1 inclined  to  admit  a fituacion  in  which  the 
balance  of  mifery  fhould  preponderate,  it  would  be 
that  middle  condition  between  half  and  complete 
knowledge  of  a future,  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fuch  a flate,  in  which  a man  forefces  and 
conje&utes  that  there  is  a futurity,  but  doubts  of  his 
participation  in  it,  or  is  fearful  of  his  dcftination 
therein.  Mod  miferable  of  all  muft  1 think  him  who 
has  made  it  his  intereft  to  deftroy  this  futurity,  and  who 
is  forced  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  reafon 
it  away.  Such  a man  has  only  the  mournful  refource 
of  plunging  into  beaftly  fenfuality,  abduring  all  moral 
and  mental  enjoyments,  and  confining  all  his  happi- 
nefs  to  fenfual  pleafures  j or,  fhould  he  unforcunately 
fucceed  in  convincing  himfelf  by  his  fophiftry  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  a future  ftate,  he  muft  feek  an 
indemnification  in  an  imaginary  futurity,  form  to 
himfelf  fome  pleafing  intereft  in  it,  and  fafhion  out 
gorgeous  images  of  the  fame  and  honour  beftowed 
on  him  by  pofterity,  to  fupply  the  place  of  reality. 
Imperfedt  as  this  attempt  to  create  an  overbalance 
of  pleafure  muft  ever  be,  ftill  it  is  a proof,  that  the 
mind  is  fo  conrtituced  as  always  to  fly  to  happinefs 
chilli  under  the  piefture  of  milciy. 

PROR 
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PROP.  IV.  p.  1 J. 

On  the  Proofs  of  God’s  Benevolence. 


The  five  propofitions  which  our  author  has  ad- 
vanced (p.  2j.)  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
exerci'fe  of  God’s  benevolence  to  man,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  explain  how  finite  proofs  of  the  infinite  attri- 
butes of  God  are  conceivable,  include  all  that  can  be 
conceived  of  them,  and  are  ufeful  to  throw  light  on 
the  fubjed.  On  thefe,  however,  it  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  add  fome  remarks. 

The  firft  fuppofition,  that  each  individual  fhould  be 
always  happy  infinitely , is  impoffible,  fince  in  that 
cafe  every  individual  muft  be  an  infinite  being,  muft 
be  God.  If  we  take  the  word  infinitely  in  another 
fenfe,  as  an  unceafing  duration  of  an  immutable  and 
limited,  or  of  an  increafing  happinefs,  it  could  only 
apply  to  the  infinite  moft  perfed  being,  and  confe- 
quently  is  impoffible. 

The  fecond,  that  each  individual  fhould  be  always 
finitely  happy , that  is,  in  a limited  degree,  without  any 
mixture  of  mifery,  and  infinitely  jo  in  its  progrefs  through  m 
infinite  time , is  equally  impoffible,  as  requiring  a 
pure  or  perfed  happinefs  of  which  no  finite  being  is 
capable.  But  that  infinity  he/e  meant,  which  confifts 
in  an  infinite  number  of  finite  happineffes,  is  nothing 
more  than  a mathematical  infinity,  or  number  conti- 
nually increafing,  which  may  properly  be  applied  to 
a finite  being. 

I he  third,  that  each  individual  floould  be  infinitely 
happy , upon  the  balance , in  its  progrefs  through  infinite 
time,  but  with  a mixture  of  mifery , differs  from  the 
preceding  in  admitting  a portion  of  evil.  This  is 
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alfo  poffible  whilfl:  it  requires  only  fuch  an  infinity  as 
a finite  being  is  capable  of. 

According  to  the  fourth,  that  each  individual  jhould 
he  finitely  happy  in  the  courje  of  its  exiftence , whatever 
that  he , but  with  a mixture  of  mifery , and  the  univerfe 
he  infinitely  happy  up  cm  a balance , we  muff  fuppofe, 
that  the  being  of  man,  fo  far  as  he  is  fufceptible  of 
happinefs,  may  ceafe  or  be  annihilated.  In  the  fenfe 
in  which  infinitely  is  here  taken,  or  ought  to  be 
taken,  this  only  can  render  his  happinefs  finite. 
This  differs  from  the  foregoing  fuppofition  in  admit- 
ting a total  end  to  man’s  happinefs,  or  an  annihilation 
of  his  nature.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  latter  part  of  this  fuppofition  with  the  former, 
that  the  univerfe  is  upon  a balance  infinitely  happy, 
whillt  "beings  capable  of  happinefs  are  annihilated, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  happinefs  and  non-entity  to  mean 
the  fame  thing.  The  univerfe  here  fpoken  of  can  be 
nothing  but  the  fum  total  of  intelligences,  or  beings 
capable  of  happinefs.  How  infinite  happinefs  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  afcribed  to  this  intellectual  v/orld,  when 
fo  confiderable  a part  of  it  as  the  human  race  is 
blotted  out  of  it,  is  inconceivable.  On  fuch  a fup- 
pofition, the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe  cannot  be 
infinite,  either  in  a metaphyfical  or  mathematical 
fenfe  of  the  word.  Confidered  in  a certain  point  of 
time  it  is  not  fo  great  as  it  might  be ; fince  if  man- 
kind exifted,  and  were  happy,  the  fum  would  be 
augmented,  and  this  augmentation  is  pofiible.  What 
has  been,  and  been  happy,  may  be  again,  and  be 
again  happy.  In  a mathematical  fenfe  alfo,  the  con- 
tinual progreffive  feries  of  happinefs  of  intelligent 
beings  cannot  be  fo  infinite,  if  a part  of  them  be 
annihilated,  as  it  might  be  if  that  part  ftill  continued 
to  exift.  Our  author  remarks,  that  many  thinking, 
ferious,  benevolent  and  pious  perfons  are  much  in- 
clined to  this  fuppofition.  Thole  who  favour  it, 
however,  will  not  willingly  admit  a limited  duration 
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ofexiftence:  and  if  this,  or  the  annihilation  of  man- 
kind be  excepted,  the  fourth  fuppofition  is  the  fame 
with  tHe  third.  If  our  author  would  afcribe  to 
human  happinefs  any  other  kind  of  infinity  than  that 
which  confifts  in  continued  or  inceffant  progreffion, 
he  runs  into  a complete  contradiction,  nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  happinefs  of  a finite  being,  any 
more  than  its  other  qualities,  fhould  be  actually  unli- 
mited, confidered  in  any  particular  point  of  time,  or, 
like  the  happinefs  of  an  infinite  being,  incapable  qf 
increafe.  Jt  is  proper  to  make  this  remark,  as  the 
reader  may  eafily  be  milled  by  the  abufe  of  the  word 
infinite,  which  expreffes  two  different  and  oppofite 
ideas  by  the  fame  term.  The  one  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  an  infinite  intelligence,  and  properly,  too, 
only  of  jtlelf.  Could  the  infinite  intelligence  conceive 
fuch  an  infinity  applied  to  the  happinefs  of  its  crea- 
tures, thefe,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft  be  equally 
eternal  with  it,  both  a parte  ante  and  a parte  pojl  j 
then  might  they,  in  refped  of  their  eternal  and  in- 
finite duration,  be  conceived  as  infinite  by  it,  fo  far 
as  it  overlooks,  and,  if  I may  fo  fay,  comprehends 
them  at  a fingle  glance.  In  any  other  fenfe,  or  only 
fuppofing  finite  beings  to  have  had  a beginning,  their 
happinefs  cannot  once  be  conceived  as  metaphyfically 
infinite  by  the  infinite  intelligence.  If  this  be  juft, 
the  abatement,  which  diftinguifhes  the  third  fuppo- 
fition  from  the  firft  and  fecond,  cannot  find  a place 
in  the  fourth  in  any  poffible  fenfe:  1 fay,  in  any 
poffible  fenfe.  That  the  infinite  happinefs  of  man 
affumed  in  this  fuppofition  fhould  be  changed  into 
an  abfolute  metaphyfically  infinite  happinefs,  as  the 
happinefs  of  God  is,  muft  be  no  lefs  impofiible,  than 
that  a finite  being  fhould  be  changed  into  an  infinite 
one,  man  into  God.  The  happinefs  of  the  creatures 
muft  ever,  and  to  all  eternity,  remain  circumfcribed, 
and  capable  of  farther  increafe,  whilft  it  can  never 
reach  the  infinity  of  God’s,  though  it  continually 
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approach  it.  But  if  we  underftand  infinity  when 
applied  to  human  happinefs  to  be  of  fuch  a nature 
as  is  conceivable,  that  is,  a perpetually  increafing 
happinefs,  compared  with  which  the  preceding  or 
accompanying  evil  is  in  fuch  a continually  decieafing, 
and  ultimately  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible,  pro- 
portion, fo  that  in  a praftical  view  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  nothing,  we  can  conceive  the  happinefs 
of  man,  according  to  the  fourth  fuppofuion  (if  we 
exclude  the  idea  of  annihilation),  to  be  infinite  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  it  is  poffible  according  to  the  two 
firft. 

An  infinite  balance  of  happinefs  in  the  univerfe  is 
ftill  more  difficult  to  be  defended  on  the  fifth  fuppo- 
fition,  that  Jome  individuals  Jhould  be  happy  and  Jome 
miferable  upon  the  balance , finitely  or  infinitely , and  yet 
fo  that  there  Jhould  be  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs 
in  the  univerfe.  An  overplus  of  happinefs  is  poffible, 
even  though  fome  beings  fhould  be  abfolutely  and 
perpetually  miferable,  or  though  fome  fhould  be 
annihilated  after  having  received  more  evil  than  good 
in  the  period  of  their  exiftence.  But  then  the  num- 
ber of  beings  which  in  the  courfe  of  their  exiftence 
receive  more  good  than  bad  muft  be  greater,  and 
the  good  they  receive  muft  be  at  leaft  as  multifarious 
and  weighty,  or  even  more  fo,  than  the  evil  which 
falls  to  the  fhare  of  the  more  unfortunate,  and  not  lefs 
in  quantity  or  degree.  Now  an  infinite  overplus  of 
happinefs,  with  any  exception,  which  a number  of 
milcrable  beings  muft  make  in  the  fum  of  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  univerfe,  is  impoffible  to  be  conceived 
otherwife  than  as  the  fum  of  mifery  bears  a fmall  and 
imperceptible  proportion  to  the  fum  of  happinefs,  or 
as  the  number  of  the  unhappy,  and  the  evils  they 
fuffer,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  happy,  and 
the  pleafures  they  enjoy,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
a praftical  v-ievv. 
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Were  fuch  an  overplus  of  happinefs  ftyled  infinite, 
as  being  the  greateft  pofiible  from  the  limited  nature 
of  all  created  intelligent  beings,  1 would  grant,  that 
fuch  a greateft  pofiible  happinefs  might  be  relatively- 
termed  infinite  : but  then  it  muft  firft  be  Ihewn,  that, 
from  the  fuppofition  itfelf,  a finite  or  infinite  overplus 
of  mifery  to  fome  intelligent  beings  muft  exift,  and 
that  the  idea  of  finitenefs  and  circumfcription  requires 
an  overplus  of  mifery  fin  fome,  whilft  the  fame  finite- 
nefs requires  it  not  in  others.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  to  be  Ihewn  from  a general  view  of  things. 
For  it  muft  be  demonftrated  from  the  finite  and 
limited  nature  of  intelligent  beings  in  general.  But 
whilft  both  thofe  which  are  happy,  and  thofe  which 
are  miferable,  have  all  things  in  common,  the  coq- 
fequences  deducible  from  this  idea  of  finitenefs 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  intelligent  beings; 
that  is,  we  muft  infer  an  overplus  of  mifery  either 
to  all  or  to  none. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  particular  grounds 
that  philofophy  may  allege  for  or  againft  fuch  a fup- 
pofition. I will  endeavour  impartially  to  difplay  the 
* mod  important  that  may  be  brought  forward  on 
either  fide,  without  attempting  to  pafs  a judgment  on 
them. 

From  rational  determinations  of  the  attributes  of 
God  and  of  the  nature  of  intelligent  beings,  and  from 
analogy,  or  expeiience,  thefe  grounds  muft  be  taken. 
If  we  contemplate  the  attributes  of  God,  that  perfect 
benevolence,  which  we  muft  aferibe  to  him,  leems 
in  no  wife  to  favour  the  fuppofition,  that  he  fhould 
facrifice  one  part  of  his  creatures,  equally  capable  of 
an  overplus  of  happinefs,  to  the  reft,  or  that  he 
fhould  build  the  welfare  of  certain  intelligent  beings 
on  the  deftruftion  of  others.  The  idea  of  the  moft 
perfeft  and  confequently  impartial  benevolence  leads 
us  direftly  to  an  oppofite  conclufion : we  are  re- 
duced, then,  to  admit  fome  other  attribute  whereby 

God’s 
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God’s  benevolence,  or  its  influence  on  the  unhappy 
part  of  the  creation,  is  limited ; or  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  perfe&ion  of  God’s  benevolence,  the 
nature  of  finite  beings  is  fo  framed,  and  muft  of 
neceflity  be  fo  framed,  that  one  part  could  not  be 
happy,  but  at  the  expcnce  of  the  other. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  faid  : fuch  per- 
fedions  of  God,  which  fet  bounds  to  his  benevolence 
in  its  influence  on  the  unhappy,  are  righteoufnefs 
and  juftice.  From  thefe  attributes  God  has  an 
infinite  fatisfadion  in  truth  and  order,  and  an 
equally  infinite  diflike  to  whatever  departs  from  order 
and  truth.  Both  thefe  aie  in  the  higheft  degree 
adive.  Such  creatures,  therefore,  as  deviate  from 
truth  and  order  cannot  but  experience  the  effeds  of 
God’s  difpleafure,  fo  far,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  deviate  from  them  : and  fince  God  prefides 
as  a lawgiver  and  ruler  over  his  intelligent  creatures, 
he  mufl:  punifli  thofe  that  rebel  againft  him,  he  mufl: 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  wife  and  benevolent 
laws,  and  his  juftice  mufl'  facrifice  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  thofe  who  will  not  amend. 

To.  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  attributes  of 
righteoufnefs  and  juftice,  if  properly  confidered,  are 
by  no  means  fo  adverfe  to  benevolence  as  might  be 
inferred  from  what  precedes.  T he  moft  righteous 
and  juft  ruler  may  alfo  be  the  moft  benevolent,  if  he 
be  the  moft  powerful.  His  benevolence,  it  is  true, 
would  not  be  difplayed  in  a fimilar  manner  to  his 
dutiful  and  undutifu!  lubjeds:  he  would  not  reward 
the  latter  as  the  former ; but  his  good-will  towards 
them  would  {hew  itfrlf  in  fuch  difpofitions  and  re- 
gulations as  would  render  them  equally  obedient, 
> and  by  thefe  benevolent,  though  forcible  meafures, 
would  he  reveal  his  juftice  and  righteoufneis,  main- 
tain the  authority  of  his  wholefome  laws,  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  hh  whole  kingdom.  He  muft 
punifli ; but  his  punifliments  wouid  be  corrections. 
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We  may  admit,  not  without  grounds,  that  the  dif- 
tindion  betwixt  punifhment  and  corredion,  the  end 
of  the  former  being  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
wickednefs  by  warning  and  deterring  others  from  it, 
and  of  the  latter,  to  amend  thofe  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, is  founded  on  the  weaknefs  of  mortal  rulers, 
and  not  applicable  to  God.  Mortal  rulers  are  not 
always  able  to  punilh  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  amend 
thofe  on  whom  they  inflid  punifhment.  They 
cannot  in  the  fame  adion  confult  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual,  and  the  public  benefit 
of  the  whole,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  diftinguifh 
the  two,  and,  for  the  general  good,  facrifice  the  lefs 
to  the  greater.  Both  thefe  ends,  indeed,  may  be 
compatible  with  each  other.  We  may  fo  punifh, 
that  the  punifhment  may  be  a mean  of  reclaiming 
the  punifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  vice  by  ferving  as  a warning  to  others. 
Thus  when  we  diftinguifh  punifhment  from  correc- 
tion, this  diftindion  will  only  hold,  it  appears,  whilft 
we  fpeak  of  human  corredion  and  punifhment : fince 
the  diftindion  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  the  things  - 
themfelves,  but  from  the  weaknefs  of  mankind.  Even 
amonglt  men,  a fovereign  would  unqueftionably  be 
deemed  good,  wife,  and  juft,  who  knew  how  to 
punifh  fo  as  not  only  to  prevent  tranfgreftions,  hinder 
the  lpreading  of  vice,  and  maintain  order,  peace, 
and  fecurity  throughout  his  dominions,  but  likewife 
to  amend  the  criminal  himfelf,  and  render  him  an 
inftrument  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  by  the  fame  punifhment  which  ferved 
as  a warning  to  others.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
a'nd  the  fovereign,  by  (hewing  kindnefs  to  a Tingle 
criminal,  muft  do  an  injury  to  the  whole  community 
in  preferring  the  lefs  to  the  greater  good,  being  un- 
able, from  his  limited  power,  to  prevent  the  exren- 
fion  of  vice,  but  by  the  facrifice  of  the  guilty;  the 
idea  of  the  juftice  of  punifhirig,  as  a virtue  in  the 
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lovereign,  originates  in  his  want  of  power;  a juftice, 
which,  though  beneficial  to  the  whole,  is  a hardffiip 
to  the  party  that  fuffers,  and  confequently  not  lo 
perfect  and  good  as  it  would  be,  were  it  at  the  fame 
time  beneficial  to  fociety,  and  to  the  offender.  Let 
it  not  be  fuppofed,  rhaq  this  inabiliry  to  correct  in 
every  cafe  of  punifhment  is  fo  univerfal  as  to  extend 
to  God : it  is  proper  to  man  alone,  and  proceeds 
from  the  following  caufes.  We  have  not  time,  fpace, 
and  means  Efficient  fo  multifarioufly  to  diverfify  our 
cooeiftions,  as  to  place  the  offender  in  as  many, 
various  unpleafing  firuations  as  are  requifite  ultimately 
to  bring  him  to  a ferious  reflexion  on  his  real  good 
and  permanent  attention  to  it.  We  cannot  render 
his  punifhment  fo  intenfe  as  to  make  the  defired 
impreffion  upon  him,  without  its  becoming  fatal. 
Finally,  too,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  certain  offenders, 
particularly  dangerous  ones,  mpft  be  punifhed  with 
dearh,  if  we  feek  the  fecurity  of  fociety.  Would 
(lighter  punifhments  ferve  in  fuch  cafes,  puni/hments 
that  would  not  defbroy  the  tranfgreflor,  but  preferve 
him  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  no  rational  or  well- 
minded  man  would  juftify  capital  punifhments,  but 
hold  them  equally  pernicious  and  deteftable.  We 
may  even  hope,  that,  when  the  benevolent  and  more 
enlightened  eye  of  philofophy  (hall  have  infpe&ed 
that  important  part  of  legifiation,  the  diftribution  of 
punifhments,  this  will  become  lefs  and  lefs  deftruc- 
tive,  without  being  lefs  efficacious,  and  be  gradually 
converted  into  correbtion  of  offenders.  Unlefs  we 
aferibe  human  weaknefs,  and  the  fhackles  of  huma- 
nity, to  that  all- wife  and  omnipotent  God,  whole 
moral  (overeignty  over  his  intelligent  creatures  is  not 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  lime,  who  has  un- 
numbered and  to  us  infcrutable  ways  of  leading  his 
jubjefh  to  his  purpofes,  who,  fince  they  actually 
are  and  muff  eternally  remain  dependent  on  him,  can 
place  them  in  fuch  circumftances  that  his  defigns  in 
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them,  and  through  them  in  others,  muft  be  accom- 
plished, we  are  farced  to  allow,  that  with  refped  to 
him  our  diftindion  betwixt  punifhment  and  correc- 
tion is  inapplicable,  and  that  all  his  punifhmenrs  at 
leaft  may  be  at  the  fame  time  corrections.  And  fince 
this  may  be,  we  ought,  from  the  perfection  of  his 
benevolence,  to  expect,  that  fo  it  will  be. 

The  happinefs  of  mankind,  will  it  be  faid  again  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  a conftant  companion  with  its 
oppofite.  If  then  there  be  intelligent  beings  upon  the 
whole  happy,  there  muft  be  others  on  the  whole  un- 
happy, or  the  former  would  want  a ftandard  by  which 
to  meafure  their  happinefs.  They  would  not  know 
their  good,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  that  ex- 
alted tafte  would  fail  which  muft  give  them  a balance 
of  happinefs.  If  it  be  true,  as  experience  feems  to 
{hew,  that  what  we  name  pleafure  is  only  known  and 
eftimated  by  companion,  and  indeed  by  com  pari  fon 
with  its  oppofite,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  Almighty 
Goodnels,  to  give  blefted  fpirits  that  exalted  degree 
of  happinefs  which  they  derive  from  comparifon,  by 
any  other  means  than  by  contrafting  them  with  mifer- 
able  ones.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  envy  and  malice 
are  the  true  grounds  of  this  high  tafte  of  happinefs  j 
this  it  muft  be  confefled  is  in  many  inftances  the 
cafe  with  man,  but  it  would  be  making  the  eonclufion 
too  general.  Contrail  undeniably  does  great  fervice 
where  its  effed  is  unmixed.  Comparifon  fees  this 
thing  on  one  fide,  and  that  on  the  other,  and  to  our 
minds  at  leaft  this  procefs  is  familiar.  The  valetu- 
dinarian fancies  himfelf  in  health  when  he  finds  a man 
ftilli  more  difeafed.  The  poor  man  thinks  himfelf 
wealthy  when  he  meets  a beggar.  Joy  and  forrow, 
happinefs  and  mifery,  friendship  and  hatred,  are  mu- 
tually increafed  by  comparifon.  We  muft  confeft, 
that  envy  and  malice  frequently,  mingle  in  our  con- 
templation of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  carry  an  innocent  propensity  of  nature^  to 
HI.  K k 
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an  immoderate  and  pernicious  height.  Still  it  is  not 
to  be  maintained,  that  all  thofe  pleafures  which  we 
derive  from  an  advantageous  comparifon  with  their 
oppofites,  or  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion,  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  happinefs  from  comparing  it  with 
that  of  others,  mull  be  excluded  from  true  happinefs. 
Is  our  philanthropy  ftifled  when  we  fee  others  un- 
happy, not  being  fo  ourfelves  ? As  long  as  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  felf  remains,  whenever  happinefs  in  our- 
felves is  contrafted  with  mifery  in  our  neighbour,  they 
will  heighten  each  other,  and  we  fihall  involuntarily 
return  from  the  unpleafing  contemplation  of  our  un- 
happy neighbour  to  the  more  joyful  profped  of  our 
own  happinefs,  with  a pleafure  that  will  be  at  leaft 
felt,  however  obfcurely. 

To  this  fpecious  argument  for  facrificing  a part  to 
the  whole  may  be  replied.  If  our  pleafures  become 
more  fenfible  and  lively  through  the  contemplation 
of  a want  of  them,  or  of  their  reverfe,  in  others,  we 
mull  ftifle  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  towards  our 
neighbour  in  our  minds  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  com- 
parifon of  advantage  lafts  : for  as  foon  as  that  fenti- 
ment becomes  predominant,  and  excites  true  com- 
panion, the  increafed  tafte  of  our  own  happinefs 
would  be  deprefled  and  over-ruled  by  the  painful 
participation  of  the  mifery  of  others.  At  leaft  this 
pleafure  arifing  from  an  advantageous  comparifon 
would  ever  become  more  and  more  infipid  to  a perfon 
in  proportion  as  he  was  lefs  felfifh  aud  the  more  his 
heart  expanded  with  benevolence  and  companion,  till 
at  length,  as  thefe  fentiments  increafed,  it  would  be 
totally  loft  in  a fenfation  of  pain.  At  fight  of  the 
fufferings  of  congenial  fouls,  every  fufficiently  en- 
larged mind  muft  endure  what  a hufband,  a parent, 
would  feel  from  the  mifery  of  a wife  or  child.  If  the 
virtue  and  benevolence  of  happy  intelligences  have 
attained  this  height,  their  pleafures  can  no  longer  be 
augmented  by  comparifon  with  foreign  mifery  (to 

them. 
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them,  indeed,  no  one’s  mifery  would  be  foreign)  nay, 
it  would  be  diminiffied  and  deftroyed  by  it.  This 
exalted  benevolence  is  by  no  means  chimerical,  or 
unattainable  to  man.  The  aim  of  all  the  inftrudftions 
we  receive  from  God  by  his  moral  government  in  the 
courle  of  nature,  and  by  revelation,  is  to  lead  us  to 
an  exalted  benevolence,  and  from  the  love  of  felf  to 
that  of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures.  Experience 
teaches  us  this  in  the  examples  of  religious  and  good 
men,  whofe  hearts  have  been  enlarged  and  bene- 
volence increafed  through  the  aid  of  religion,  which 
muft  naturally  follow  from  ftudying  the  dodlrines  of 
chriftianity,  and  imitating  the  univerfal  benevolence 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  Redeemer.  The  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  requires  a comparifon,  to  be  felt  as 
happinefs  with  the  greateft  force.  That  is  true. 
But  fo  far  as  this  comparifon  is  neceflary  and  effica- 
cious to  the  perception  of  pleafure,  experience  of  our 
own  mifery  or  even  an  inferior  degree  of  happinefs 
will  fuffice.  This  indeed,  it  feems,  ought  not  to  be 
wanting,  if  we  would  properly  value  our  a&ual  happi- 
nefs. But  if  we  eftimate  our  happinefs  from  our  own 
experience  of  the  want  of  it,  or  of  its  reverie,  the 
comparifon  of  it  with  the  mifery  of  others  would  be 
fuf  eifluous.  Neither  could  it  fupply  the  ablence  of 
our  own  experience : for  he  who  has  felt  no  pain  can 
receive  no  deep  or  lafting  impreffion  from  the  fuffer- 
inga  of  another.  Bcfides,  ffiould  we  be  accuftomed 
to  behold  the  Offerings  of  others,  they  would  gradu- 
ally ceafe  to  effedf  the  piopofed  end.  In  procefs  of 
time  we  ffiould  be  as  little  moved  by  them,  as  an 
European  in  the  American  plantations  is  by  thole  of 
a negro j or  find  our  pleafures  as  little  exalted  by  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  planter  by  the'mileries  he  inflids,  fo 
common  though  fo  difgraceful  to  human  nature.  As 
the  latter  is  accuftomed  to  confider  the  fuffering  Have 
as  a creature  of  an  inferior  order,  and  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  himfelf,  we  may  prefume,  that  happy 
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beings  would  look  on  their  fellow- creatines  con- 
' demned  to  eterpal  mifery  in  a fimilar  point  of  view, 
and  as  beings  with  whom  they  cpuld  admit  of  no 
comparifon.  But  fhould  their  fympathy  be  not  wholly 
deftroyed,  and  the  forrows  of  the  miferable  make 
fome  impreflion  upon  them,  fome  painful  fenfations 
mull  at  leaft  mix  with  their  felfilh  pleafure,  and  abate 
the  pride  of  their  triumph. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  may  be  faid  in  oppofition 
to  this.  In  the  firft  place,  every  painful  fenfation, 
and  thus  the  painful  fenfation  of  companion,  does  not 
abfolutely  leffen  the  fum  of  happinefs,  fince  there 
are  painful  fenfations  of  fuch  a nature  as  by  contrail 
to  produce  greater  pleafure,  and  increafe  its  intenfity. 
This  is  Hill  more  the  cafe  with  companion,  perhaps, 
the  lefs  the  companionate  can  banilh  from  their  minds 
the  fenle  of  thpir  own  perfection ; and  the  more  they 
observe  the  imperfeCt  Hate  of  the  unhappy,  the  more 
is  this  fenfe  augmented.  L&t  us  take  a more  narrow 
infpeClion  pf  the  various  effeCts  of  companion. 
What  pa,0es  in  the  mind  of  a virtuous  man,  when 
fome  near  relation,  notwithftanding  every  caution, 
perfeveres  in  diffjpating  his  patrimony  in  debauchery, 
and  finally,  has  broken  a limb  ? He  will  pity  his 
mifconduCt ; and  its  unfortunate  confequences.  But 
he  will  fay:  he  has  met  with  his  deferts.:  it  was  his 
own  feeking : and  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  undeferving  wretch,  than  to 
relieve  his  wants.  How  different  would  his  fenfations 
be,  if  a worthy  friend,  journeying  to  do  fome  gopd 
aClipn,  ihoujd  be  plundered,  and  wounded  to  death 
by  robbers  ! How  would  his  foul  fhudder ! What 
would  he  not  do,  to  teftify  his  companion,  and  give 
him  affillance  ! Now  is  not  the  pain  he  feels  in  the 
latter  cafe  far  greater  than  that  in  the  former  ? And 
what  is  it  that  makes  it  fo  ? No  doubt  the  ideas  of 
innocence  and  merit,  and  the  attachment  founded 
thereon.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  wicked  man  more  indifferent  to  him  ? 
Nothing  but  the  inferiority  of  his  worth,  and  his 
having  deferved  his  fine.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the 
bleffed  and  the  damnfed.  Suppofe  the  latter,  in  their 
wretched  ftate,  to  have  nothing  amiable  annexed  to 
their  mental  faculties;  and  to  experience  a fevere  but 
merited  fate,  would  the  companion  of  the  bleffed 
arile  to  fuch  a height  as  to  caufe  a confiderable  defal- 
cation of  their  happinefs  ? Would  not  rather  the 
pain  be  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  heightened 
confcioufnefs  bf  their  own  perfedtiorts  ? 

To  this  the  following  replication  may  be  made. 
If  the  fum  of  happinefs  be  not  leffened  by  com- 
panion, this  muff  be  proportionably  feeble,  and  the 
fruit  of  a flight  degree  of  benevolence.  Innumerable 
inftances  occur,  in  which  out  own  pleafures  would 
be  perfectly  infipid,  were  they  ribt  participated  with 
fome  beloved  objedt ; and  we  fhould  be  infenfible  of 
happinefs,  if  this  objedt  were  if  reparably  wretched. 
Frequently,  it  is  true,  in  contehnplating  wretchednefs, 
its  being  deferved,  and  the  want  of  merit  and  worth 
in  the  fufferer,  enfeeble,  or  even  totally  fupprefs  out 
compaflion.  But  it  may  be  queftio'ned  ; is  this  juft  ? 
Is  fuch  an  indifference  founded  on  truth,  and  a right 
view  of  things  ? And  is  it  confonant  to  the  exalted 
and  diffufive  benevolence  of  bleffed  fpirits  ? The 
chriftian  religion,  and  the  condudt  of  its  divine 
founder,  furely  feem  not  to  juftify  fuch  indifference 
and  hardhearted nefs  againft  fuffering  guilt.  This 
religion  of  love  exprefsly  enjoins  its  followers  a 
fincere  and  adtive  companion,  in  every  cafe  of 
wretchednefs;  in  every  cafe  of  want,  merited  or  un- 
merited. Its  divine  author  holds  out  to  us  the  ex- 
ample of  God,  who  permits  his  fun  to  fhine  u'pon 
the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  and  who  fehds  his 
rain  both  to  the  juft  and  to  the  unjuft ; by  imitation 
of  fuch  examples  fhall  we  prove  ourfelves  children 
of  our  common  Father,  who  fhews  mercy  to  all  his 
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works.  He  himfelf  has  fhewn  compaftion  on  rhe 
mod  obdurate  finners,  and  wept  over  the  blind,  the 
hardened  Jerufalem.  He  has  no  where  let  any 
bounds  to  the  effective  companion  of  his  child' en 
with  regard  to  fuffering  guilt,  or  to  their  endea- 
vours to  relieve  the  unhappy,  but  thofe  which  flow 
from  their  own  inability.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that 
thefe  notions  of  companion  and  benevolence  which 
the  chriflian  religion  endeavours  to  excite  and  main 
tain  in  her  followers,  refpeCt  only  our  prefent  weak- 
nefs  and  imperfection.  She  will  not,  whilft  conduc- 
ing and  fafhioning  us  to  eternal  happinefs,  cherifh 
in  our  minds  notions  that  would  be  injurious  to  us 
in  eternity,  and  which  muft  be  fuppreffed  the  mo- 
ment we  enter  its  confines.  Were  companion  a 
weaknefs,  that  we  muft  eradicate  to  attain  a higher 
degree  of  perfection,  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  the  pat- 
tern of  divine  excellence,  would  have  been  exempt 
from  compaftion.  He  unqueftionably  was  capable 
of  eftimating  moft  juftly  the  worth  of  eveiy  man: 
yet  ft  ill  the  greateft  finner  was  fufficiently  precious 
in  his  eyes  to  call  forth  the  utmoft  zeal  for  his  con- 
verfion.  If  the  blefled  be  like  him,  their  benevo- 
lence muft  be  as  extenfive,  and,  their  compaftion 
equally  embrace  every  unhappy  being.  If  we  trace 
the  fource  of  compaftion,  we  fhall  find  it  originate  in 
the  fimilarity  of  nature,  and  the  fimilarity  of  fenfa- 
tion,  of  creatures  fuffering  what  we  ourfelves  fhould 
fiiffer  in  like  circumftances.  Similarity  of  fenfation 
feems  to  be,  if  not  the  foie,  yet  the  prime  fource 
of  compaftion.  Where  we  obferve  in  thofe  who 
fuffer  the  fame  feelings  as  we  fhould  experience 
ourfelves,  if  there  be  no  intervening  obftacle,  our 
compaftion  is  naturally  excited.  It  fignifies  nothing 
to  the  point  in  queftion  what  we  afliime  as  the  effici- 
ent means  of  producing  compaftion,  or  what  as  the 
final  caufe  of  it : it  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe, 
that  the  mifery  of  creatures  bearing  fome  affinity  to 
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us  is  alone  fufficient  to  produce  it.  If  mifery  felt 
by  a mind  fimilar  to  our  own  excite  compaffion, 
and  if  the  greater  this  mifery  is  the  ftronger  this 
campaffion,  in  an  exalted  ftate  of  benevolence,  mult 
be;  the  mifery  of  the  fufferer  being  rendered  moft 
exquifite  by  being  himfelf  the  caufe  of  it,  the  fame 
circumftance  mull  add  poignancy  to  our  fympathizing 
grief.  The  oppofite  apathy  feems  neither  confonant 
to  the  defign  of  ogr  Creator,  nor  founded  on  truth 
and  a juft  notion  of  things.  Were  the  defign  with 
which  compaffion  was  implanted  in  us  merely  this, 
that  we  ffiould  aftift  fuch  fufferers  only  as  were  fo 
not  by  their  own  faults,  and  leave  unaffifted  all 
thofe  who  had  brought  their  mifery  on  themfelves, 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered  moft, 
who  brought  on  their  mifery  by  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, or  vicious  conduct,  nay  thofe  who  after  a long 
feries  of  good  and  virtuous  aftions  fell  into  mif- 
fortunes  from  a fingle  error,  would  have  no  claim 
to  our  compafiion  or  aftiftance.  Should  any  one 
fall  at  the  firft  trial,  we  muft  confider  it  as  unjuft  to 
put  him  to  further  proof,  and  leave  him  without  pity 
to  the  wretchednefs  he  has  deferved.  The  ftrongeft 
demonftration  of  an  adlive  love,  the  endeavouring 
to  recover  a foul  from  perdition,  would,  on  this 
fuppofition,  be  repugnant  to  the  defign  of  our  Crea- 
tor. Farther,  fince  nothing  is  without  a caufe,  we 
muft  alfo  admit,  that  the  unhappinefs  of  a man,  be 
he  an  agent  in  it  or  nor,  -muft  have  its  caufe  external 
to  him,  muft  have  its  efficient  caufe  in  the  whole 
feries  of  preceding  circumftances,  and  its  final  caufe 
in  all  that  ever  was  or  will  be.  If  the  univerfe  form 
one  great  whole,  if  all  things  be  dependent  on, 
originate  from,  and  relate  to  one  another,  and  on 
this  account  be  what  they  are,  the  extreme  blindnefs 
and  obduracy  of  the  miferable  is  an  unhappinefs 
founded  on  the  general  connexion  of  things.  We 
muft  deny  this  whole  connexion,  make  man  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  afcribe  to  him  a fpecies  of  omnipotence,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  produce  out  of  nothing 
fome, thing  not  founded  on  the  creation,  through  a 
volition  likewife  founded  oh  nothing,  or  we  mud 
fubjedt  him  to  chance,  which  would  in  no  wife 
jollify  our  notion  of  a guilt  unworthy  companion. 
If  we  admit  not  thefe,  we  mull  allow,  that  the  mod 
guilty  wretch  is  a facrifice,  and  predefined  as  well 
to  his  moral  depravity,  as  to  his  date  of  mifdry. 
He  would  not,  it  is  true,  be  unconditionally  pre- 
deftined to  the  latter,  without  refpedt  to  the  former. 
But  if  I afk,  why  is  he  miferable  ? and  it  be  anfwered, 
becaule  he  was  guilty : I fhall  afk  farther,  why  was 
he  guilty  ? Whatever  efficient  caufes  be  affigned  for 
this,  they  mull  ultimately  arrive  at  fomcthing  exter- 
nal to  man’s  moral  nature,  and  cannot  becfounded 
on  a depravity  of  this,  as  I fhould  ftill  go  on  to 
inquire  into  the  firfl:  caufe  of  this  depravity,  which 
could  not  poffibly  be  explained  from  itfelf.  If  this 
be  true,  they,  who  in  their  inquiries  trace  men’s 
adlions  up  to  their  caufes,  would  afcribe  no  parti- 
cular merit  to  them,  were  they  ever  fo  perfedt  and 
happy,  and  would  perceive  their  imperfedl  and  un- 
happy fellows  not  unworthy  companion  according  to 
our  general  ideas  of  demerit.  Such  a perception  of 
truth  we  may  eafily  prefume  blefied  and  perfedt  fpi- 
rits  to  poffefs.  Here  the  fphere  of  our  view  is  cir- 
cumfcribed.  We  content  ourfelves  with  difcovering 
the  proximate  caufes  of  vicious  adlions,  that  lie  in 
the  moraj  nature  of  man,  confining  Or  extending  our 
benevolence  and  compaffion  according  to  this  fhort- 
ftghted  glance.  Suppofing  that  we  do  not  clearly 
fee,  and  fo  miftake  the  truth,  it  is  of  no  fmall  advan- 
tage to  us,  that,  in  our  judgment  of  human  adlions, 
we  thus  flop  at  their  proximate  caufes.  But  were 
the  true  philof'opher  to  exercife  his  compaffion 
preferably  towards  unfortunate  virtue,  he  mull  for- 
get, 
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get,  that  the  virtuous  man  cannot  be  truly  unfortu- 
nate, and  thus  in  a certain  degree  renounce  his  phi- 
lofophy,  or  he  muft  refufe  his  effcdive  companion 
to  the  wicked  in  mifery,  from  having  no  hopes  of 
being  able  really  to  ferve  hint  Still  fuch  an  one  he 
muft  ever  with  juftice  lament. 

In  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  the  mifery  and  punifh- 
ment  df  thofe  who  rebel  againft  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  may  be  further  alleged,  that  it  is  Heceflary, 
to  confirm  the  good  and  happy  in  their  virtue  and 
happinefs.  The  virtue  of  all  finite  beings  feems  to 
be  of  fuch  a fragile  and  unftable  nature,  as  only  to 
be  maintained  by  the  exemplary  warning  of  guilty 
wretchednefsj  and  the  terrifying  picture  of  the  mi- 
feries  attending  vice.  Punifhments  then  ate  as 
neceflary  throughout  all  eternity,  to  prevent  diforder* 
rebellion,  and  the  diffemination  of  pride  and  wicked- 
nefs,  and  to  teach  vain  and  arrogant  creatures  their 
dependence  on  God,  as  they  are  in  this  world.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  it  proves  the  fuppofition,  of  a 
neceflary  exception  to  univerfal  good,  to  be  true. 
Not  only  to  heighten  the  happinefs  of  the  virtuous 
mud  fome  be  facrificed,  and  condemned  to  a ba- 
lance of  milery,  but  to  redder  that-  happinefs  gene- 
rally poffible,  or  at  lead  to  maintain  and  fecure  it. 

To  this  principle  may  be  oppofed  the  following. 
Punifhments  in  themfelves  and  immediately  make 
no  man  virtuous.  They  can  do  nothing  but  reftrain 
the  propagation  of  vice,  and  impel  men  to  certain 
external  actions,  where  they  would  not  be  attentive 
or  provident  enough  diffidently  to  refled,  and  by 
means  of  fuch  reflection,  and  the  omiffion  of  accuf- 
tomed  pernicious  aCtions  which  it  would  produce, 
enfeeble  and  deftroy  their  propenfity  to  thefe,  and 
acquire  a promptitude  to  thofe,  thus  ultimately  ren- 
dering the  former  difagreeable  and  the  latter  agree- 
able to  the  mind.  I hey  who  take  warning  from 
the  punifhment  of  others,  are  influenced  by  fear  to 
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avoid  a fimilar  conduit.  Thofe,  then,  to  whom 
examples  of  punition  are  edifying  and  necefiary, 
muft  be  ftill  vicious  j at  leaft  they  mud  have  no  fuch 
inclination  to  virtue  as  is  founded  on  a knowledge  of 
its  excellence,  or  a fenfe  of  its  firnefs  and  beauty. 
They  fault  as  yet  have  acquired  no  tafte  for  it.  A 
man  praitifes  it  not  freely,  or  of  his  own  powrrs, 
whilft  fear  is  the  foie  or  ftrongefl  link  which  binds 
him  to  it.  He  is  therefore  but  a child  in  virtue, 
a mere  beginner,  and  very  imperfect  compared  with 
the  virtuous  man,  who  is  fo  voluntarily,  and  from 
a conviction  that  virtue  is  happinefs.  Now  as  even 
in  this  imperfeCt  ftate  we  fee  examples  of  virtuous 
men,  who  are  not  fo  from  fear  of  punifhment,  but 
from  a real  love  of  goodnefs,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe, 
that  the  virtue  of  thofe  intelligent  beings  whom  God 
will  reward  with  eternal  blifs  muft  find  every  thing 
necefiary  to  fecure  it,  in  the  perception  of  their  aCtual 
happinefs,  in  the  remembrance  of*  the  lower  degree 
of  it  which  they  felt  when  they  were  lefs  virtuous, 
and  in  the  profpeCt  of  its  ever  increafing  with  their 
increafing  virtue ; whence  they  will  need  no  warn- 
ing, no  image  of  terror.  This  view  of  the  cafe  is 
alfo  exprefsly  propounded  in  fcripture,  particularly 
in  thofe  memorable  words  of  the  apoftle  John:  fear 
is  not  in  love , but  per f eft  love  excludes  fear.  For  fear 
gives  pain.  But  whofo  feareth  is  not  perfeft  in  love. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  maintaining.  Fear  can 
be  necefiary  only  to  thofe  who  have  juft  entered  the 
paths  of  virtue,  to  make  them  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties they  will  have  to  encounter  on  their  firft  fteps 
in  this  to  them  unbeaten  way,  by  the  profpeCt  of 
ftill  greater  ones  that  they  muft  meet  if  they  de- 
viate from  it,  thus  countervailing  their  impatience, 
and  aptitude  to  be  difcouraged.  But  the  farther  they 
advance,  the  lefs  will  they  need  fear,  to  induce  them 
to  proceed  fteadfaftly,  and  with  perfeverance.  Every 
difficulty,  againft  which  fear  was  the  weapon  to  be 

employed, 
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employed,  will  diminilh  : the  path  will  become 
fmoorh,  and  eafy  to  their  feet : and  they  will  find 
it  fo  excellent  and  agreeable,  that  plcafure  will  re- 
double their  fpeed.  Then  will  they  wonder,  that 
thofe  terrifying  objeds  were  necefiary  ro  impel  them 
to  fcek  their  own  happinefs,  and  be  alhamed  of  their 
folly.  As  foon  as  we  know  God  and  virtue,  we 
cannot  but  love  virtue  and  God  : and  in  the  fame 
degree  does  fear  vanifh,  for  fear  is  incompatible  with 
a perfed  love  of  God  and  virtue.  As  it  is  our  duty 
in  this  world  to  ftrive  after  a love  that  excludes  fear, 
which  is  by  no  means  unattainable  here,  we  may 
eafily  admit,  that  happy  beings  fo  love  as  to  know 
no  fear,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  their  virtue 
needs  no  longer  being  fecured  by  the  warning  ex- 
ample of  vice  in  wretchednefs.  Otherwife,  indeed, 
the  virtue  of  thefe  happy  beings  mull  be  as  feeble, 
forced,  and  imperfed,  as  the  probity  of  a man  who 
could  not  be  rtftrained  from  thieving  but  by  the 
conftant  fpedacle  of  robbers  hanging  upon  the  gibbet 
before  his  eyes. 

Finally,  for  the  condemnation  of  a parr,  may  be 
adduced  the  experience,  that,  in  this  world,  the  wel- 
fare of  one  man  is  often  founded  on  the  ruin  of  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  happinefs  of  one  is  the  unhappinefs 
of  another.  With  relped  to  certain  earthly  advan- 
tages at  lead,  this  is  true.  But  as  the  poffefiion  of 
thefe  does  not  conftitute  the  proper  happinefs  of 
man,  and  as  we  may  be  difcontented  whilft  in  pof- 
fefiion of  an  abundance  of  them,  and  contented  under 
a want  of  them,  if  not  extreme,  no  conclufion  can  be 
drawn  from  this  experience.  A variance  or  collifion 
may  arife  between  men’s  inclinations  and  wifhes  re- 
ceding the  goods  of  fortune,  whilft  the  number  of 
thofe  goods  which  they  covet  is  fo  confined,  that  it 
is  infufficient  to  fatisfy  all,  and  what  augments  the 
pofleflions  of  one  diminifhes  thofe  of  another.  But, 
as  experience  teaches  us,  that  on  which  true  liappi- 
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nefs  is  founded,  is  not  fo  fcarce,  that,  like  wealth, 
honour,  and  power,  it  can  only  be  participated  by 
a few  at  the  expence  of  the  many.  If,  as  Pope  juftly 
obferves,  health,  peace,  and  competence,  alone  con- 
ftitute  man’s  earthly  happinefs,  the  happinefs  of  one 
individual  does  not  require  to  be  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  another.  An  accurate  attention  to  the 
frame  of  men’s  minds  teaches  us,  that  all,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  variety  of  their  external  circumftances, 
enjoy  a very  fimilar,  if  not  an  equal  degree  of  happi- 
nefs: thus  analogy  feems  to  decide  againlt  this  hypo- 
thefis.  Surely  the  benevolence  of  the  mod  perfect 
being,  the  bather  of  all  his  creatures,  cannot  be  fo 
circumfcribed,  as  not  to  embrace  all  the  beings  he 
has  created  ; nor  can  he  be  fo  poor  in  happinefs  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  all  his  children  happy. 


PROP.  VI.  p.  31.  Before  the  Corollary. 

On  the  Immateriality  of  God. 

The  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  God  here  ad- 
duced by  Hartley  are  liable  to  fome  not  unfounded 
objections ; particularly  the  firft.  This  is  derived 
from  the  vis  inertia  as  the  fundamental  property  of 
matter.  From  this  fundamental  property  is  matter 
merely  pafiive ; confequently,  the  grounds  and  caufe 
of  its  motion  are  not  in  itfelf,  but  in  an  efience  which 
is  not  matter.  The  firft  pofition  is  taken  from  ex- 
perience, that  all  the  adtive  powers  of  matter,  as 
they  are  termed,  prefuppole  the  vis  inertia , by  means 
of  which  alone  the  exercife  of  thofe  adtive  powers  is 
poffible.  In  my  opinion,  this  proof  is  deficient  both 
in  ftrength  and  perfpicuity.  Our  author  has  not 
diffidently  explained  what  he  means  by  vis  inertia . 
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Is  it  the  powpr  of  refitting  every  motion,  or  only 
a certain  determinate  motion  ? In  the  firtt  cafe  only 
can  it  be  faid,  that  matter  is  merely  paffive  ; not  in 
the  laft.  But  then  matter  never  could  be  properly 
active,  and  all  its  aiftive  powers  as  they  are  called, 
which  appear  to  be  exerted,  would  be  nothing  but 
immediate  impreffions  of  fame  power  of  an  imma- 
terial efience,  and  itfelf  would  have  no  power  to  aft, 
or  to  refift.  For  what  is  refiftance  but  a power 
afting  againft  another  power?  And  do  not  paffion, 
and  the  capability  of  paffion,  prefuppofe  a capability 
of  aftion  ? We  may,  therefore,  with  more  juftice, 
term  the  vis  inertia  a power  of  refitting  a certain 
determinate  motion.  And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  the  power  of  motion  itfelf,  which,  be- 
ing always  determinate  in  its  exertion,  mutt  neceffarily 
refift  every  other  motion  which  oppofes  fuch  deter- 
minate exertion.  Thus  the  power  of  refiftance  is 
only  poffible  from  the  power  of  motion  : in  other 
words,  the  vis  inertia  is  not  the  firtt  power  conceiv- 
able of  matter.  It  prefuppofes  the  power  of  moving 
itfelf,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a modification  of 
that  power.  Thus,  for  example,  a ftone  refills  the 
power  that  would  imprefs  on  it  an  horizontal  motion, 
becaufe  it  poffidfes  gravity,  or  a power  of  moving 
itfelf  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now,  that 
this  direction  of  its  moving  power  is  the  ground  of 
its  refiftance  to  that  power  which  would  give  its  mo- 
tion another  direction  is  evident  from  this,  that  its 
refiftance  is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  its 
gravity,  or  the  force  of  its  determinate  moving  power. 
Thus  we  muft  conclude,  that,  if  it  exerted  no  deter- 
minate moving  power,  and  indeed  poffeffed:  no  fuch 
power,  it  would  exert  no  refiftance ; or,  in  other 
words,  if  matter  had  no  adtive  power,  it  would  have 
no  power  of  being  paffive.  Hence,  as  we  mutt  con- 
ceive the  point  in  queftion,  the  power  of  motion 
muft  be  the  fi.rft  mode  of  matter,  and  the  power  of 
• refiftance 
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refinance  the  fecond,  fince  the  latter  prefuppofes  and 
includes  the  former,  and  fince  we  mull  abfolutely 
deny  all  power  to  matter,  unlefs  we  grant  it  an  origi- 
nal power  of  moving  itfelf.  Our  author,  indeed,  in- 
verts the  propofition ; maintaining,  that  all  motion 
is  pofiible  only  by  prefuppofing  a vis  inertia ; and 
that  the  adtive  party  which  generates  gravitation, 
magnecifm,  and  the  like  in  the  pafiive  one,  muft 
have  a motion,  and  a vis  inertia , whereby  it  endea- 
vours to  per  fill  in  that  motion,  elfe  it  could  effedt 
nothing.  But  motion  and  vis  inertia  are  here  the 
fame  thing,  fo  that  this  amounts  to  juft  what  1 have 
afiertrd,  namely,  that  the  power,  which  in  one  point 
of  view  is  a moving  power,  in  another,  and  oppofite 
view,  is  the  power  of  refiftance.  If  this  be  fo,  as 
long  as  the  original  power  is  exerted  in  a determinate 
manner,  it  muft  refill  every  other  direction,  or  the 
body  muft  perfift  in  the  motion  begun.  But  if  mo- 
tion and  vis  inertia  be  two  different  things,  no 
grounds  for  their  diftindtion  are  to  be  found.  If  a 
certain  determinate  motion  be  once  begun,  the  conti- 
nuance of  thac  motion  requires  no  new  power  diftindt 
from  the  firft  original  one,  whereon  fuch  motion 
was  founded,  and  by  which  it  was  determined.  If 
this  be  juft,  the  firft  argument  for  the  immateriality 
of  God,  deduced  from  the  vis  inertia , falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  fecond  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  God 
from  his  infinite  intelligence  prefuppofes  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a blind  unintelligent  caufe,  adting  either 
according  to  no  laws,  or  to  laws  contradictory  to 
the  effedts  to  be  produced,  cannot  generate  intelligent 
being,  much  lefs  the  higheft  and  moft  perfedt  intelli- 
gence. 

What  our  author  oppofes  to  the  difficulty  of  our 
conceiving  an  immaterial  efience  deferves  our  atten- 
tion. We  have,  indeed,  no  original  ideas,  fays  he, 
but  what  are  impreffed  by  matter : whence  we  are  led 

to 
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to  conclude,  that  norhing  but  matter  exifts.  But  as 
we  cannot  explain  the  moft  ordinary  and  Ample  phe- 
nomena from  our  idea  of  matter,  we  muft  either 
admit  an  immaterial  fubftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that 
matter  has  fome  powers  and  properties  different  from, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  which  appear.  But  this  laft 
fuppofition  is  in  effeCt  the  fame  as  the  firft,  though, 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  it  feems 
to  be  different.  Our  author  here  fpeaks  of  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  immateriality.  It  muft  coft  the  human 
mind  great  efforts  to  exalt  itfelf  to  this  idea,  which 
is  probably  the  higheft  flight  ever  taken  by  the  under- 
ftanding.  This  is  unqueftionably  the  reafon  why  we 
find  no  clear  traces  of  a Ample  idea  of  it  amongft  the 
ancient  philofophers.  The  difcovery  of  it  was  the 
work  of  modern  times,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  fruit 
of  an  earneft  and  continued  reflection  on  the  nature 
of  God.  Inafmuch  as  this  reflection  prefuppofes  an 
antecedent,  rational,  and  pure  idea  of  God,  and  it 
was  requiflte,  that  a weighty  and  important  idea  of 
God  muft  firft  be  formed  in  order  to  raife  man  up  to 
this  reflection,  the  enriching  of  philofophy  with  the 
idea  of  immateriality  may  be  afcribed  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  chriftian  religion.  This  obligation 
would  philofophy  have  to  chriftianity,  even  though 
the  doCtrinr  of  immateriality  were  not  exprefsly  taught 
in  the  fcriptures ; and  its  being  fo  may  at  leaft  be 
queftioned,  fince  the  firft  teachers  of  ic,  or  many  of 
the  fathers  at  leaft,  found  not  this  idea  therein,  but 
always  formed  corpoteal  notions  of  God.  Our  inabi- 
lity to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  faculties  of  mind,  from  the  known  and 
admitted  properties  of  matter,  in  all  probability,  led 
philolophers,  who  found  grofs  matter  infufficient  to 
this  explanation,  to  imagine  a mote  and  ftill  more 
Jubtile  matter,  till  finding,  that,  however  fubtile  it 
were  fuppofed,  it  would  ftill  be  matter,  and  thus 
incapable  of  making  us  comprehend  the  effeCts  which 

they 
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they  would  willingly  have  explained,  they  ultimately 
denied  the  exiftence  of  all  matter,  thus  at  lead:  arri- 
ving at  a negative  idea.  Now  as  the  human  under- 
ftanding  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  a mere  negative 
idea,  this  was  advancing  nothing  more,  than  that 
what  produces  properties  and  effects,  nut  explicable 
by  or  confident  with  our  ideas  of  matter,  |s  not  mat- 
ter : but  to  make  this  idea  affirmative  and  real  we 
muft  not  only  fay  what  it  is  not,  but  alfo  determine 
what  it  is.  As  long  as  we  admit,  that  matter  is  a 
reality,  we  cannot  admit  its  oppehte  to  be  a reality 
alfo  j hence  all  the  realities  that  we  afcribe  to  an 
immaterial  fubftance,  when  fqr  inftance  we  term  it 
a fimple  thing,  are  nothing  but  words  of  the  fame 
meaning  as  immateriality  whereby  in  effedl  nothing 
news  is  advanced.  Of  this  Leibnitz  was  aware,  and, 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  embarrafiment,  con- 
fidered  matter  and  exteflfion,  as  they  {trike  our 
fenfes,  to  b,e  appearances,  refufing  them  the  appella- 
tion of  real  fubitance,  and  deeming  them  the  refult  of 
the  a^ion  of  many  fubftances,  which,  not  being 
diftinguiffiable  by  our  fenfes,  appeared  to  them  as 
one,  and  indeed,  as  it  muft  be  in  all  fuch  appear- 
ances, as  a whole,  altogether  diffimilar  to  and  diftinft 
from  its  component  parts.  Thefe  component  parts, 
or  rather  thofe  things  which  co.nftitute  the  bafis  of 
this  appearance,  are,  according  to  this  theory,  not 
farther  compounded,  but  absolutely  fimple  and  indi- 
visible. But  as  this  idea  of  fimple  fubftance  is  to  our 
conception  another  negative  idea,  in  order  to  make  it 
affirmative,  he  muft  give  it  fome  power,  whence  it 
would  become  real.  Now  this  power  which  he  gave 
it,  was  the  power  of  perception,  for  of  every  other 
power  it  might  be  fa.  id,  that  it  was  only  an  appearance, 
as  matter  itfelf  irv  which  the  power  was  l'uppofed,  anu 
this  would  apply  perhaps  even  to  the  power  of  motion 
itfelf.  The  fimple  power  of  perception  alone  is  not 
expofed  to  this  application.  It  can  be  no  appear- 
ance. 
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Ance,  fince  an  appearance  always  prefuppofes  a power 
of  perception  which  reprefents  a thing  otherwife  than 
it  is,  and  we  mud  all'o  fuppofe,  that  the  power  of 
perception  in  one  thing  was  produced  by  the  power 
of  perception  in  another,  which  is  abfurd.  Leibnitz 
allb  maintains,  that  it  is  eafy  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena we  admit  in  matter  ftom  this  original  per- 
ceptive power  of  all  its  component  parts,  their 
various  alterations  and  degrees,  their  aCtions  and  re- 
actions. This  theory,  indeed,  may  appear  chimerical 
to  thofe  who  blindly  rely  on  the  teftimony  and  illufion 
of  their  fenfes ; and  this  explanation,  advanced  by 
Leibnitz  as  poffible,  though  not,  as  far  as  I know, 
confirmed,  cannot  be  propofed  to  the  world,  were  it 
difcovered,  as  a fadsfaCtory  means  of  filling  up  the 
wide  chafm  between  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  of 
making  out  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
uniting  the  two  fciences  together.  Still  muft  this 
notion  be  confidered  at  lead  as  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thefis,  the  impofiibility  of  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
monllrated,  and  whereby  the  idea  of  immateriality 
is  palpably  freed  from  the  objection,  that  it  is  merely 
negative,  no  true  idea,  and  a word  without  meaning : 
it  removes  the  contradiction,  that  matter  and  its 
opoofite  are  both  equally  realities,  and  in  particular 
defends  and  fecures  the  immateriality  of  God,  from 
the  objection,  thac  it  admits  of  no  conception.  To 
be  aware  of  what  Leibnitz  has  hereby  done,  and 
properly  to  eftimate  the  value  of  his  hypothefis,  we 
mult  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  which  he 
foughc  to  remove.  That  difficulty,  as  has  been  ob- 
fervrd,  confifts  in  this,  that  fince  matter  is,  as  far 
as  appears  to  us,  a true  and  real  thing,  fpirit,  or  an 
immaterial  thing,  being  the  oppofite  to  it,  cannot 
poffibly  be  true  and  real,  whence  all  real  things, 
and  confequently  the  mod  real  of  all  things,  God 
himfelf,  mud  be  matter.  But  fince  the  idea  of  God 
as  a felf-exident  and  neceflary  being  abfolutely  leads 
Vol.  III.  LI  * i,c 
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us  to  the  idea  of  his  immutability,  and  thefe  three 
ideas  are  fo  ftridtly  and  infeparably  connedled,  that 
we  mull  either  admit  or  rejedt  the  whole  j and  fince 
the  idea  of  immutability  is  in  diredl  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  a compounded  fubftance,  or  matter ; we 
muft  either  grant  immateriality  to  the  immutable 
being,  or,  if  we  l'uppofe  him  to  be  material,  we 
muft  give  up  the  fundamental  notions  we  have  of 
God,  namely,  his  felf-exiftence,  neceflity,  and  immu- 
tability, that  is,  we  muft  rejedt  all  rational  ideas  of 
him. 

Our  author  feems,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  grant  this, 
when  he  fays,  that  to  admit  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
or  to  fuppofe  that  matter  poffeffes  certain  powers  and 
properties  of  a nature  different  from  and  fuperior 
to  thofe  we  perceive  in  it,  is  the  fame  thing.  But  if 
thefe  two  fuppofitions  fignify  the  fame  thing,  we 
muft  admit,  not  only  that  the  properties  and  powers 
commonly  afcribed  to  matter  are  unable  to  afford  us 
the  defired  explanation,  but  that  it  requires  fuch 
powers  and  properties  as  are  contradictory  to  our 
ideas  of  matter,  and  thus  not  merely  undifcoverable 
by  us,  but  abfolutely  not  to  be  found  in  it.  This 
will  at  leaft  be  the  cafe  if  we  would  explain  the  idea 
of  a neceffary  and  felf-exiftent  being  from  the  idea  of 
matter,  and  unite  thofe  ideas  in  our  imagination.  In 
fuch  a cafe  we  muft  firft  admit  the  mere  negative 
idea  of  immateriality,  and  whilft  we  adhere  to  this,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  two  fuppofitions  adduced 
are  equivalent.  It  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  I fay : 
there  are  fubftances  that  are  not  material,  or  iub- 
ftances  which  have  powers  and  properties  whereby 
we  may  explain  what  is  not  comprehenfible  from 
our  ideas  of  matter  and  its  powers,  or,  I muft  afcribe 
to  matter  properties  and  powers,  which  are  not  only 
of  a different  nature  from  thofe  ordinarily  admitted, 
but  even  of  an  oppofite  nature,  and  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  it.  If,  however,  we  would  go  farther,  and 

make 
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make  the  idea  of  immateriality  affirmative,  we  im- 
perceptibly fall  into  the  Leibnitzian  hypothefis  of 
fubftance  and  power.  We  muft  firft  in  fome  fore 
admit,  according  to  our  ufual  mode  of  thinking, 
that  thefe  different  and  oppofite  powers,  or  rather 
power  (for  they  may  conveniently  be  reduced  to 
one)  exift  in  fome  fubftance,  or  a fubjedt  diftindt 
from  the  power.  But  then  we  fhould  indeed  think 
nothing,  fince  the  word  immateriality  prefenrs  to  us 
no  real  idea,  and  fuch  a fubjedt  is  no  where  to  be 
found..  Nothing  then  remains  for  us,  but  to  take 
the  power  itfelf  for  the  fubftance.  This  is  in  effedt 
fomething  real,  and  in  it,  and  no  where  elfe,  find 
we  what  can  realife  our  idea  of  immateriality.  This, 
in  fadt,  feems  to  be  the  natural  and  immediate  road 
which  the  human  underftanding  muft  take,  when 
it  would  convert  immateriality  from  an  empty  found 
to  an  aCtual ' idea : and  if  this  be  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  fuch  an  idea,  it  is  certainly 
a juftification  of,  and  argument  for  the  Leibnitzian 
hypothefis. 

PROP.  XI.  p.  41. 

On  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  God. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  our  author,  that  our  ideas 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  bfcth  of  thofe  which  are 
termed  natural  and  thofe  which  are  termed  moral, 
though  they  can  neither  be  pure  nor  complete,  are 
not  contradictory  to  truth  and  reality.  The  general 
ideas,  when  we  feparate  them  as  much  as  poffible 
from  all  human  limitations  and  imperfedtion,  mult 
in  fadt  be  true  and  real,  as  far  as  the  human  un- 
derftanding can  know  and  diftinguifti  truth  from 
falfehood.  Wifdom  and  benevolence,  for  inftance, 
are  fuch  ideas,  the  origin  and  derivation  of  which 
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are  clear,  which  are  founded  on  fomething  adual, 
have  an  actual  object,  and  are  in  fome  meafure  more 
conceivable  to  us  than  the  ideas  of  felf-exiftence  and 
infinity,  as  we  have  fome  imprefiion  of  them, 
though  a faint  one,  in  ourfelves.  That  thefe  ideas 
do  not  fully  anfwer  to  their  objed  will  readily  be 
admitted : yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  do 
not  fee  the  truth,  but  that  we  do  not  fee  the  whole 
truth.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  benevolence 
and  goodnefs  in  God  are  different  from,  and  oppofitc 
to  what  we  term  fo  in  ourfelves,  whilft  in  him  they 
are  more  than  we  can  know  or  comprehend.  That 
part  of  thofe  divine  attributes  which  lies  hidden 
from  our  eyes  cannot  poffibly  contradid  and  anni- 
hilate that  which  we  perceive,  but  we  muft  rather 
prefume,  that,  could  we  attain  a more  extenfive  view 
of  thofe  attributes,  our  ideas  of  them,  as  far  as  we 
have  derived  them  from  experience,  and  the  nature 
of  created  things,  according  to  the  rules  of  right 
reafon,  would  indeed  be  extended,  exalted,  and  ren- 
dered more  pure,  but  altogether  confirmed  in  the 
abftrad.  Were  it  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  our  im- 
perfed  ideas  of  God’s  attributes  were  altogether  falfe 
and  uncertain,  fo  that  what  we  term  wifdom  and  be- 
nevolence in  man  would  be  by  no  means  wifdom 
and  benevolence  in  God,  all  natural  religion  would 
be  done  away,  nor  could  we  have  the  leaft  advantage 
to  hope  from  revelation.  This  would  deprive  us  of 
the  touch-ftone  by  which  true  revelation  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  falfe,  it  would  expofe  us  naked  and 
defencelefs  to  the  fedudion  of  artful  knaves  or  fanatic 
fools,  nay  it  would  rob  us  of  the  very  idea  of  a God  : 
for  what  idea  could  we  have  of  God,  if  we  muft  not 
foppofe  him  powerful,  wife,  and  good,  in  any  human 
fenfe  of  the  words  ? Thus  he  would  not  be  in  any 
fcnfe  to  us;  confequently,  with  refped  to  us,  he 
would  not  exift.  The  fame  circumfpedion  we  muft 
with  iuftice  ufe,  if  we  would  deduce  and  demon- 
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ftrate  a priori  our  theological  fuppofitions  of  the 
attributes  of  God  j a circumfpe&ion  rendered  necef- 
fary  by  our  defective  knowledge  of  thefe  attributes, 
from  which  we  are  unable  to  determine  what  is  fuit- 
able  to  them  in  particular  cafes  : as  juft  and  valid 
on  the  contrary  muft  be  that  proof,  which  fhews 
the  falfity  of  an  idea  or  a propofition  from  its  evident 
contradiction  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  our  ge- 
neral notions  of 'them.  Thefe  general  notions  muft 
abfolutely  conftitute  the  firft  principles  of  theology, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  reject  whatever  is  repugnant  to 
them  i though  it  is  no  lefs  audacious,  to  attempt 
to  infer  a priori  all  that  God  doe$,  or  will  do,  from 
thefe  general  notions. 

The  doctrine  of  Providence,  wherein  however  no 
little  perplexity  prevails,  and  fo  many  ufelefs,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  childifh  diftintions  have  been  intro- 
duced, is  clearly  and  concifely  laid  down  by  our 
author.  He  admits  the  divifion  into  general  and 
particular  providence,  but  explains  himfelf  in  a way 
fo  confonant  to  the  Deity,  that  particular  providence 
includes  no  greater  or  more  abfolute  care  of  God 
for  its  objet,  but  that  both  general  and  particular 
providence  are  the  fame  at  of  God,  only  receiving 
different  appellations  from  us,  according  as  we  con- 
ceive it  to  operate  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  of 
fome  particular  part,  but  in  effet  always  producing 
the  greateft  good  both  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  in- 
dividual part  of  that  whole.  When  divines  fpeak 
of  the  particular  providence  of  God  to  his  children, 
this  diftintion  cannot  be  founded  on  particular  ac- 
tions of  God,  or,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that 
God  acfts  towards  thefe  in  a particular  and  fpecific 
manner  j but  the  whole  ground  of  the  diftinflion 
muft  lie  in  the  objects  of  this  particular  providence, 
inafmuch  as  from  their  righteous  frame  they  are  more 
capable  than  others  of  rejoicing  in  the  general  ex- 
ertions of  divine  providence,  and  of  embracing  and 
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feeling  the  influence  of  God’s  benevolence.  This 
explanation  removes  all  the  fuperticial  objections 
made  to  a particular  providence. 

PROP.  XII.  p.  45.  Before  “ In  like  manner.” 

On  the  moral  Sen/e. 

Our  author  here  refers  to  what  he  had  faid  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  its  origin,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
work  (Prop.  XCIX.  vol.  I.  p.493.);  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  fenfe  may  be  extremely  different 
and  various,  more  perfect  or  imperfeCt,  and  not  fel- 
dom  greatly  corrupted,  in  different  perfons,  accord- 
ing as  all  the  means  of  producing  it,  or  oniy  certain 
particular  ones  are  employed.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
likewife,  that  it  muff  be  ftronger  or  more  feeble, 
in  proportion  as  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  produce  it.  From  what  he  has 
faid,  too,  it  is  clear,  that  the  moral  fenfe  is  of  itfelf 
no  precife  and  fufficient  rule  of  conduCt,  but  muff 
ever  remain  in  a great  meafure  uncertain  and  inde- 
terminate, unlefs  informed  and  guided  by  a rational 
conception  of  the  attributes,  will,  and  defign  of  the 
Deity,  and  a general  knowledge  of  what  is  juft  and 
unjuft. 

PROP.  XIII.  p.  48. 

On  the  Connexion  between  natural  and  revealed  Religion. 

What  our  author  here  fays  of  the  light  and  con- 
firmation which  natural  and  revealed  religion  mutually 
receive  from  each  other,  is  fo  warily  and  deciftvely 
propounded,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  raife  any 
objections  to  it.  Still  fomething  further  explanatory 
cf  the  lbbieCt  may  not  be  fuperfluous.  Natural  and 
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revealed  religion  have  unqueflionably  their  particular 
and  independent  proofs.  The  ordinary  phenomena 
of  the  world,  with  the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature, 
are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  arguments 
for  the  former : unufual  phenomena, -deviations  from 
the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature,  or  miracles  and  true 
prophecies,  conftitute  the  particular  proofs  of  the 
latter.  But  we  mult  admit,  that  the  general  con- 
ftitution  and  occurrences  of  the  world  have  an  in- 
vifible  intelligent  author,  before  we  can  infer  fuch  an 
one  from  unufual  occurrences.  So  far  only  as  the  un- 
ufual make  a ftronger  impreffion  on  mankind  than 
the  ufual,  and  a certain  blind  neceffity  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  latter,  with  the  exclufion 
of  an  intelligent  author,  feem  the  earlieft  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  have  derived  the  notion  of  an  invifible 
fupreme  being  not  fo  much  from  the  wonderful 
order  of  the  world,  and  the  conftant  and  regular 
courfe  of  nature,  as  from  deviations  from  them, 
and  unufual  appearances,  that  were  either  real  mi- 
racles, or  confidered  by  them  as  fuch.  If  we  farther 
reflect,  that  the  difcovery  of  natural  religion  mult 
have  been  a talk  of  tedious  and  uncommon  diffi- 
culty to  the  uncultivated  underftanding  of  the  firfb 
race  of  mankind,  if  left  to  itfelf,  particularly  when 
having  to  infer  the  unity  of  God,  a difcovery  that 
requires  a pra£tifed  mind,  it  mult  appear,  that  the 
natural  religion  of  the  firfl:  men  was  the  fruit  of  un- 
ufual or  wonderful  occurrences,  or,  as  the  Biblical 
records  tell  us,  of  more  immediate  divine  revelation. 
Thefe  wonderful  occurrences,  whether  men  were 
brought  by  them  through  fear  to  the  notion  and 
belief  of  an  invifible  power,  or  were  led  to  it  by  a 
more  immediate  and  particular  divine  revelation, 
were,  to  thefe  unpraftifed  and  ignorant  reafoners, 
the  true  proofs  of  their  natural  religion.  Inafmuch 
as  tne  greater  part  of  mankind  are  at  all  times  inca- 
pable of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  religion  from 
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ratiocination,  and  their  reafon  in  fact  affifts  them 
no  farther  than  as  it  enables  them  to  guefs,  chat  the 
frame  of  the  world  muft  have  had  a maker,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  any  common  piece  of  mechanifm, 
without  dilclofing  to  them  any  thing  precife  or  de- 
terminate refpecting  his  nature,,  attributes,  and  de- 
figns ; revelation,  and  the  announced  manileftation 
of  God  accompanying  it,  were  the  principal,  if  not 
the  foie  foundations  both  of  their  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  fuch  men  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guiffi  the  two,  and  they  are  unqueftionably  indebted 
to  revelation  for  what  may  in  them  be  termed  natural 
religion.  Thus  with  refpect  to  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind,  it  is  not  only  true,  that  their 
natural  religion  is  enlightened  .and  confirmed  by 
revealed  religion,  but  alfo  that  the  former  receives 
its  exiftence  from  the  latter.  Here  the  words  of  the 
apoftle  ; through  faith  we  know,  that  the  world  was 
made  by  the  word  of  God,  have  their  full  force. 

Even  when  we  confider  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind, it  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that  the  natural  reli- 
gion with  which  they  are  acquainted  is  much 
indebted  to  revelation.  That  the  human  under- 
ftanding  was  fo  early  aware  of  the  unity  of  God, 
is  certainly  to  be  afcribed  to  divine  information,  as 
it  is  fo  difficult  for  enlightened  reafon  to  difcover 
a particular  and  decifive  demonftration  of  it.  If  we 
imagine  to  ourfelves  all  the  ways  and  methods 
whereby  man  could  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a Deity, 
it  muft  appear  to  us  moft  probable,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  and  before  his  reafon  had  attained  a 
certain  dexterity,  he  believed  a plurality  of  Gods: 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
hiftoty  of  the  remoteft  times.  But  befides  this,  re- 
velation has  not  only  given  men  more  pure,  worthy, 
and  perfect  ideas  of  the  attributes  ot  God,  than 
prevailed  amongft  the  moft  enlightened  men  at  the 
time  of  its  being  promulgated,  but  it  has  alfo,  and 
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particularly  chriftianity,  which  has  made  the  notion 
and  belief  of  a God  far  more  important  to  mankind 
than  it  had  ever  before  appeared,  impelled  their 
minds  to  contemplate  this  exalted  fubjed,  and  to 
employ  all  their  combined  faculties  in  this  contem- 
plation. Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  reafon  has 
acquired  a more  extenfive,  juft,  and  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  defigns  of  God, 
by  a refledion  thus  excited  and  invigorated,  than  it 
ever  before  poftefied. 

Whilft,  however,  we  acknowledge  this  fervice 
done  to  natural  religion  by  revelation,  we  muft  not 
forget  the  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  to  re- 
vealed from  pure  natural  religion,  and  truths  efta- 
blifhed  by  reafon.  .The  light  and  confirmation  deri- 
ved to  the  former  from  the  latter  may,  perhaps  not 
improperly,  be  thus  difplayed.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
a code  of  laws,  in  every  refped  as  perfed  as  pof- 
fible,  was  given  by  an  intelligent  and  benevolent 
philofopher  to  an  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people. 
On  the  promulgation  of  it,  the  wifeft  heads  amongft 
this  people,  who  hitherto  had  formed  no  ideas  of 
juftice  and  injuftice,  or  at  leaft  very  flight  and  im- 
perfed  ones,  and  had  framed  no  fyftem  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  awaking  as  it  were  from  a long  flumber, 
would  firft  be  led  to  ftudy  thole  laws,  irrveftigate  their 
principles,  and  refled  on  juftice  and  injuftice  in 
general.  They  would  at  length  difcover  by  reflec- 
tion and  reafoning,  that  they  could  attain  proofs  for 
the  excellence  of  thefe  laws,  independent  of  all  re- 
fped for  their  author,  which  they  at  firft  learnt  only 
from  the  code  itfelf,  and  took  upon  truft  in  him 
who  framed  it.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  words 
of  this  code,  however  full  and  careful  the  inftruc- 
tions  for  guiding  the  people  in  the  path  of  juftice 
might  be,  were,  through  lapfe  of  time  and  change 
of  circumftances,  become  doubtful,  lefs  clear,  and 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood  j philofophy,  and  the  law 
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of  nature,  firft  learnt  by  means  of  this  code,  would 
render  the  moft  needful  and  folid  fervice  in  ex- 
plaining obfcure  and  difputed  expreffions  of  the  law, 
making  a juft  application  of  general  laws  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  and  defeating  the  miftakes  of  ignorance 
or  mifapplications  of  fuperftition.  There  is  nothing 
abfurd  in  fuppofing,  that,  whilft  the  pofitive  law 
was  firft  made  known  to  fupply  the  complete  want  or 
imperfedion  of  a rational  natural  law,  fl ill,  when 
reafon  had  been  thereby  formed  and  afiifted  in  the 
dilcovery  and  knowledge  of  the  natural  law,  this 
reafon,  and  the  knowledge  it  had  acquired,  could 
and  muft  greatly  contribute  to  explain  and  confirm 
the  pofitive  law.  This,  I fay,  is  by  no  means  con- 
tradictory. It  is  adually  the  vfe  in  all  civilized 
nations.  In  fuch  ftates  the  general  law  of  nature  is 
infufficient  to  maintain  reditude  of  condud  amongft 
their  members.  Pofitive  laws  are  neceftary,  appli- 
cable to  each  particular  ftate,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  its  people.  Yet  thefe  laws  and  ordi- 
nances can  never  be  fo  clear  and  perfed,  but  that  it 
will  become  requifite  to  afcertain  their  meaning,  to 
apply  them  in  certain  cafes  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  and  fometimes  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  general  expreftion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Thus, 
I believe,  is  it  with  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

For  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wonders  and 
prophecies,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are  more  afto- 
nifhing  than  convincing.  The  power  of  convincing 
us  of  their  divine  origin  will  not,  indeed,  be  denied 
to  thefe  peculiar  proofs  of  revelation ; they  will  ra- 
ther be  confidered  as  deferving  a fufficient  and  ne- 
cefiary  confirmation.  But  it  will  ftill  be  thought 
requifite  to  a complete  and  firm  affurance  of  the 
truth,  that  the  dodrines  and  tidings  which  they  are 
intended  to  confirm  bear  themfelves  the  feal  of 
truth,  and  the  ftamp  of  the  Deity.  Even  the  virtu- 
ous charader  of  him  who  delivers  thefe  tidings  and 
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doftrines  will  not  render  thefe  internal  evidences  of 
their  truth  fuperfluous : for  virtue  is  not  a fecurity 
again  ft  error  and  felf-deception,  though  it  is  a pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines.  Thus 
it  feems,  thinking  people  cannot  eafily  attain  a confi- 
dent afiurance  without  having  themfelves  examined 
and  approved  the  dodlrines  of  revelation.  But  they 
can  no  otherwifc  prove  the  decrees  of  revelation,  than 
by  comparing  them  with  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  they  derive  from  reafon.  So  far  all  revelation 
requires  to  be  confirmed  by  natural  religion.  But 
fince  the  dodtrines  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  not  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  evident  to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  confider  them,  as  they  leave  doubts  and  per- 
plexities in  their  minds,  it  feems  to  be  the  office 
and  benefit  of  revelation,  to  confirm  and  more 
clearly  afcertain  the  dodtrines  common  to  them  both 
by  its  own  peculiar  and  fufficient  proofs,  and  to  bring 
the  mind,  difturbed  by  doubts,  to  a peaceful  affu- 
ran’ce  in  the  truth,  by  the  united  means  of  a folid 
rational  faith  and  its  own  light  and  convidtion.  And 
the  more  thefe  two  means  mutually  afiift  each  other, 
the  ftronger  will  their  united  effedts  operate  to  pro- 
duce peace  and  confidence. 


PROP.  XV.  p.  5 6. 

On  Free-Will. 

Arguments  favouring  the  mechanifm  of  the  hu- 
man mind  have  already  been  adduced  by  our  author, 

in  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  part  (vol.  I.  p.  501 3). 

But  the  opponents  of  the  free-will  defended  there, 
and  in  Prop.  XIV.  of  this  part,  will  argue  from  ex- 
perience, that  man  poflefles  another  kind  of  free- 
will, termed  philofophical  by  Hartley.  They  fay : 
we  feel  that  we  can  adt  differently  from  the  manner 
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in  which  we  do  aft,  and  this  feeling  is  the  highefl 
and  molt  incontrovertible  proof  of  it.  To  this 
Hartley  with  juftice  replies,  that  in  all  important 
aftions  of  our  lives,  if  we  attend  to  our  motives, 
and  thofe  motives  be  of  fufficient  weight,  we  in 
effeft  find,  that  they  were  not  to  be  refilled,  and  con- 
fequently  have  a direftly  oppofite  feeling.  Thefe 
two  points,  however,  deferve  to  be  more  flriftly  con- 
fidered.* Man,  as  having  a fentiment  of  free-will, 
may  be  confidered  in  a three-fold  point  of  view : 
whilft  he  is  choofing ; when  he  choofes  j and  after 
he  has  chofen.  To  judge  properly  of  the  fentiment 
we  fpeak  of,  thefe  three  ftaces  or  points  of  time  mull 
be  accurately  diftinguifhed.  In  the  firft  ftate,  whilft 
a man  has  not  at  all  or  but  flightly  confidered  and 
compared  the  grounds  of  his  choice,  having  only 
taken  a view  of  them  in  the  grofs,  he  knows  not 
himfelf  what  motives  will  determine  him,  or  to  which 
fide  he  fhall  incline.  Whilft  he  is  in  this  ftate,  and 
his  mind  is  occupied  in  confidering  and  weighing 
the  motives  that  offer,  he  muft  deem  a certain  aftion 
and  its  oppofite  equally  poffible  for  him  to  perform, 
like  as  a balance,  which  has  yet  no  weight  in  either 
fcale  and  vibrates  up  and  down,  may  be  made  to 
incline  to  either  fide,  according  to  our  precedent 
judgment.  In  this  ftate  a man  has  no  doubt  the  fen- 
timent  of  free-will,  fince  in  thefe  circumftances  he 
can  choofe  one  of  two  different  and  oppofite  things : 
but  he  has  it  only  becaufe  he  ftill  hefitates,  and  is 
not  yet  determined.  He  will  determine,  however ; 
and  this  is  the  ftate  or  period  of  choice.  He  has 
now  weighed  the  motives,  as  far  as  was  fuitable  to 
his  circumftances,  and  his  mind  has  received  a fuf- 
ficient weight  to  occafion  a preponderance.  In  this 


* See  the  Allgemeinc  Deutfche  Bibliotbck,  Band  XII.  Stuck  z. 
S.  304.  We  have*  here  made  ufe  of  the  remarks  there  offered, 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  point  in  queftion. 
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Hate  he  is  perfectly  confcious  of  the  motives  that 
determine  him,  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  he  feels 
(and  to  this  Hartley  refers)  that  he  cannot  refill  the 
grounds  of  his  choice,  and  is  aware  of  the  power  that 
rules  his  determination.  But  if  he  be  clearly  confci- 
ous of  no  motive,  he  alks  whether  he  be,  notwith- 
danding,  determined  by  a motive,  or  there  be  in 
that  cafe  no  motive,  and  he  were  determined  with- 
out ground  or  caufe,  and  by  chance.  If  the  latter 
be  not  admitted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as 
drift  attention  in  many  inftances  informs  us,  incli- 
nation, defire,  palfion,  and  affeftion,  fo  far  as  they 
are  operations  of  the  mind,  are  compounded  of  a 
number  of  not  diffidently  didinguifhed,  and  confe- 
quently  not  clearly  noted,  perceptions  of  good  and 
evil,  and  that  in  many  cafes,  on  calm  and  attentive 
deliberation,  they  admit  of  being  decompofed  and 
refolved  into  thefe  unnoticed  perceptions  as  into  fo 
many  condiment  parts  j we  ought  not  from  a want 
of  clearly  perceived  motives  to  infer  an  abfence  of 
perceptions  however  obfcure.  Philofophical  free-will 
as  it  is  called,  would  gain  but  a very  poor  advantage, 
were  its  exidence  defenfible  only  in  cafes  where  man 
afts  not  from  rational  principles,  but  from  lud  and 
paffion,  and  without  clearly  knowing  wherefore. 
Befides,  a blind  chance,  by  which  man  is  deter- 
mined, mud  be  admitted,  indead  of  the  proper  mo- 
tives and  impulfes  of  the  will,  that  are  denied.  But 
this  is  not  attributing  to  him  an  original  power  of 
determining  himfelf  to  oppofite  things  without  anv 
grounds.  Even  this  power  is  chance,  whild  its 
determination  to  A or  not  A,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
under  exaftly  the  fame  circumdances,  is  equally 
poffible.  And  this  is  a power  which  man  finds  noc 
in  himfelf  in  the  mod  important  aftions  of  his  life, 
if  he  aft  with  reafon  and  deliberation. 

If  man,  then,  though  he  be  not  clearly  confcious 
of  his  motives  at  the  moment  of  choice,  be  deter- 
mined 
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mined  by  them,  which  we  cannot  deny,  he  adtually 
feels  the  internal  impulle  of  defire  and  paffion.  But 
this  ftate  endures  not  long,  and  is  already  vanifhed 
when  we  begin  ferioufly  to  deliberate  on  our  choice 
and  determination.  Defire  and  paftion  have  then 
loft  their  force,  and  in  this  ftate  a man  imagines,  that 
he  might  have  rejected  that  to  which  he  was  impelled 
by  them,  as  he  now  feels  himfelf  capable  of  reject- 
ing it.  He  confounds  the  ftate  of  his  mind  after 
having  chofen  with  the  ftate  of  it  at  the  moment  of 
choice,  and  from  confounding  thefe  two  very  differ- 
ent ftates  alone  arifes  the  imaginary  fentiment  of 
free-will,  or  this  falfe  conclufion  from  a true  fenfa- 
tion.  Let  him  be  again  placed  in  that  ftate  of  defire 
and  paflion,  his  fentiment  of  free-will  again  vanifhes 
at  once.  If  a man  be  determined  in  his  choice  by 
motives  which  he  clearly  conceives,  he  will  feel  the 
neceffuy  of  it  afterwards,  whenever  he  refledts  on 
thole  motives  ; and  he  will  fancy,  that  he  could 
have  chofen  otherwife  only  when  he  is  not  fufficiently 
attentive  to  all  the  circumftances  which  adted  upon 
his  mind.  How  often  do  we  fay,  when  we  calmly 
refiedt  on  fome  important  determination  made  with 
mature  deliberation,  that  we  could  not  have  chofen 
otherwife,  and  {hould  ftill  make  the  fame  choice  were 
we  again  to  deliberate!  In  this  cafe,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  fentiment  of  free-will,  even  after  the  choice. 
We  only  find  it  when  the  ftate  of  our  mind  after  the 
choice  obvioufly  differs  from  what  it  was  during  the 
choice,  or  when  the  motives  which  determined  it  are 
not  prefent  to  it  on  its  inveftigation,  and  from  their 
nature,  having  confided  of  a crowd  of  obfcure  and 
unobfervable  perceptions,  which  were  effaced -without 
leaving  any  traces  behind  them,  cannot  be  recalled 
to  remembrance.  When  the  mind  choofes  other- 
wife  than  it  had  formerly  chofen,  it  retradts  its 
choice,  and  repents  of  its  former  determination.  For 
repentance  is  nothing  more  than  a retradtion  of  our 

judgment 
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judgment  with  refpeCt  to  a certain  decifion,  which, 
after  having  taken  place,  is  again  examined  as  if  it 
were  yet  to  do.  If  a man  {till  made  the  fame  choice, 
repentance  would  be  impoffible.  This  is  the  cafe 
when  a man  is  determined  by  perceptions  that  are 
perfectly  clear,  or  at  leaft  nearly  fo.  For  thefe  clear 
perceptions,  on  mature  reflection  on  the  choice, 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the 
memory,  fo  that  its  ftate  will  be  the  fame  as  when  it 
was  determined  to  the  choice.  But  if  the  determina- 
tion followed  the  impulfe  of  defire  and  paffion,  the 
force  with  which  defire  and  paffion  aCted  on  the 
mind  is  wanting  on  calm  reflection.  We  then 
find,  that  our  prefent  clear  perceptions  determine 
us  to  very  different  refolves,  and  we  feel  a want  of 
motives  to  thofe  to  which  we  were  impelled  by  de- 
fire. The  mind  may  be  compared  to  the  moft  fen- 
fible  balance  that  can  be  conceived.  Let  the  mo- 
tives that  are  clearly  perceived  be  confidered  as  the 
weights,  and  the  obfcure  ones  as  the  duft  that  has 
fettled  on  them,  or  in  the  fcale.  This  duft  will  give 
a preponderancy  to  one  fide,  not  to  be  explained  from 
the  weights  themfelves.  But  the  duft  is  blown  away, 
we  examine  the  balance  again,  and  find  a different 
refult.  If  we  had  not  before  noticed  the  duft,  we 
cannot  conceive  how  fuch  a difference  could  arife  in 
the  fame  balance,  and  with  the  fame  weights.  So 
is  it  with  the  mind  when  it  firft  determines  from 
paffion,  or  obfcure  perceptions,  and  afterwards  from 
clear  ones.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  before- 
mentioned  fentiment  of  free-will  is  capable  of  being 
explained  by  the  lyftem  of  mechanifm  or  neceffity, 
and  confequently  cannot  be  deemed  an  objection 
to  that  fyftem.  From  the  fentiment  of  repentance 
alone  may  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  it  be  explained 
from  and  ingrafted  on  it.  Repentance  is,  as  has 
been  obferved,  nothing  but  the  retraction  of  our 
judgment  relative  to  a certain  aCtion,  or  a contrafting 
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of  the  ftates  of  the  mind  during  and  after  choice. 
As  often  as  fuch  a contrail  takes  place,  if  clear  per- 
ceptions fucceed  to  obfcure  ones,  or  the  latter  to 
the  former,  with  refpedl  to  a certain  determination, 
repentance  muft  enfue : hence  a man  may  repent  of 
a good  action,  as  well  as  a bad  one. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  different  mo- 
difications of  repentance  may  be  explained  on  the 
fyftem  of  neceffity,  and  the  idea  here  advanced.  I 
fhall  firft  obferve,  that  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the 
frame  of  mind  of  thofe  who  are  more  or  lefs  fubjedt 
to  repent  of  their  determinations.  There  are  men 
who  feel  no  repentance,  or  at  leaft  a very  flight  and 
tranfient  one,  even  for  -the  greateft  mifcondudt. 
Thefe  are  they  in  whom  the  ftate  or  fituation  of  the 
mind,  which  determined  them  to  their  vicious  adtions, 
is  fo  firm  and  predominant,  as  not  to  change  for  a 
ftate  of  better  and  more  clear  perceptions.  The 
mind  may  have  acquired  no  precife  ideas  of  juftice 
and  injuftice,  virtue  and  vice,  from  want  of  moral 
inftrudlions ; or,  from  long  habits  of  wickednefs,  it 
may  have  obtained  fuch  a careleflbefs  and  indifference, 
that  a man  may  at  length  voluntarily  fupprefs  his 
moral  ideas,  conftantly  keep  up  the  intoxication  of 
the  paffions,  never  awake  to  a fober  deliberation  on 
the  confequences  of  his  determinations,  and  be  totally 
incapable  of  attentively  looking  forwards  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  fuch  a ftate  of  infenfibility  the  mind  finds 
itfelf  a favage  voluptuous  fultan,  whom  a Voltaire* 
would  confider  as  a happy  man,  becaufe  finding  a 
kind  of  undifturbed  pleafure  in  the  unbounded  fans- 
fadtion  of  his  brutal  lufts.  The  complete  want  of 
moral  principles,  a deeply  rooted  piejudice  that  he 
is  but  the  flave  of  a fuperior  being,  and  a brutal 
confinement  of  his  views  to  the  prefent,  fecure  him 
from  the  pangs  of  repentance,  and,  as  far  as  libera- 


* See  the  article  Hap  pine/s  in  the  Difiior.nairt  Encyclopedia- 
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tion  from  the  fcourge  of  that  fury  can  give  happi- 
nefs,  make  him  happy.  The  reverfe  of  this  man  is 
he  who  with  a warm  conftitution,  headftrong  paf- 
fions,  and  impetuous  defires,  is  capable  of  refiedion, 
poflefles  juft  principles  and  a not  unpradifed  moral 
fenfe,  can  be  guilty  of  a bad  adion,  yet  not  aban- 
doned, as  a David  for  inftance,  can  obfcure  though 
not  efface- better  impreftions  when  aduated  by  wild 
defires,  and  can  fupprefs  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of 
his  neighbour  for  a time,  though  not  for  ever.  The 
ftrong  contrafts  in  fuch  a mind,  with  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  paffion  alternating  in  it  continually,  explain 
to  us  how  repentance  in  all  its  various  degrees, 
from  the  flighted  difturbance  to  the  moft  exquifite 
torture,  muft  be  ftrikingly  difplayed  in  it,  though 
not  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  wickednefs.  That 
all  the  repugnant  feelings  which  accompany  the  re- 
jedion  of  a determination,  as  fhame,  remorfe,  felf- 
condemnation  and  defpair,  are  nothing  but  repent- 
ance in  a higher  degree,  and  varioufly  modified, 
is  evident,  becaufe  the  rejedion  of  a determination 
from  a change  in  the  date  of  the  mind,  and  a 
difpleafure  founded  thereon,  are  common  to  them 
all.  According  to  our  principles,  repentance  muft 
be  ftronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  during  its  choice  differs  mote  or  lefs  from 
its  ftate  afterwards.  And  this  is  in  effed  the  cafe. 
The  more  ftrongly  a man  defires  or  abhors  a thing, 
which,  after  having  changed  his  frame  of  mind, 
he  perceives  he  ought  not  to  have  defired  or  abhor- 
red, and  the  more  clearly  and  certainly  he  perceives 
this,  the  greater  the  contraft  between  the  two  flares 
of  his  foul,  the  more  fti iking  his  variance  with  him- 
felf,  and  the  more  forcible  his  repentance.  The 
dilcoritent  that  arifes  from  fuch  a variance  with  him- 
fdf  is  ordinarily  very  complicated,  and  the  different 
circumftances  wherein  the  agent  finds  himfelf,  with 
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conceived,  partly  not,  may  varioufly  alter,  magnify, 
or  diminifh  the  regret  of  having  embraced  a certain 
determination.  But  it  originally  arifes  from  our 
variance  with  ourfelves,  which  of  itfelf  caufes  in  us 
an  unpleafant  fenfation,  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
we  experience  when  our  judgment  is  contradicted, 
or  our  condud  blamed  by  others.  This  is  always 
painful ; and  the  more  fo,  the  more  we  value  the 
judgment  of  him  who  contradicts  us.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  more  unpleafing  to  us,  than  our  not 
agreeing  with  ourfelves,  and  being  obliged  to  with- 
draw our  own  approbation,  which  always  implies  the 
want  of  that  of  every  other  perfon.  When,  however, 
befides  this,  we  perceive  a prefent  or  future  embar- 
raffment  as  the  confequence  of  our  repented  deter- 
mination, the  original  unpleafing  fenfation  above- 
mentioned  is  thereby  augmented ; and  it  is  increafed 
in  proportion  as  this  confequence  is  more  or  lefs 
unpleafant,  as  we  perceive  more  or  lefs  clearly,  that 
it  arifes  from  our  precipitate  refolve,  and  we  are 
more  or  lefs  convinced  of  its  being  inevitable.  If 
the  determination  we  rejeCt  fhould  have  no  remark- 
able confequences  that  we  can  perceive,  the  pain 
of  repentance  will  be  fcarcely  obfervable.  But,  if 
we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  is  not  totally 
effaced,  even  when  a refolve  grounded  on  a judg- 
ment which  we  afterwards  perceive  to  have  been 
erroneous  is  accidently  productive  of  advantage  to 
us.  In  this  a fecret  impreffion  prevails.  The  ad- 
vantageous confequences  which  enfue  may  leffen  it, 
but  they  cannot  wholly  fupprefs  it,  or  remove  a fenfe 
of  fhame  at  our  unmerited  fortune.  This  feems  to 
me  a clear  proof,  that  the  original  pain  of  repent- 
ance, and  its  primitive  fource,  fpring  from  that  vari- 
ance we  are  in  with  ourfelves  when  we  repent  of  a 
thing.  Repentance  fometimes  affumes  the  form  of  a 
forrowful,  at  others  of  a fhameful  feeling.  The  latter 
..happens  when  the  judgment  we  reprobate  feems  to 
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indicate  a weaknefs  of  underdanding,  and  when  we 
remember,  that  we  fancied  our  choice  the  refult  of 
prudent  and  cautious  deliberation.  The  fentiment  we 
feel  is  adlidive,  when  the  determination  we  repent 
of  appears  unfriendly,  unkind,  or  ungrareful  to  thofe 
who  wifli  us  well.  Repentance  rifes  to  remorfe,  when 
our  maturer  judgment  difcovers  in  our  former  refolve 
any  great  and  irreparable  injury  to  others,  and  repro- 
bates  it  for  this  reafon.  It  becomes  felf-condemnation, 
when  we  perceive  near  and  inevitable  a threatened 
punifhment,  which  we  before  knew,  but  which  at 
the  moment  of  our  unhappy  determination  was  over- 
looked and  unheeded.  Finally,  it  is  defpair,  when 
our  whole  happinefs  appears  to  be  irrevocably  de~ 
ftroyed  by  the  adion  of  which  we  repent. 

I cannot  quit  the  fubjed  without  endeavouring  to 
remove  a plaufible  objection,  to  which  the  preceding 
explanation  of  repentance  feems  to  be  expofed.  It 
may  be  faid,  if  the  fentiment  of  free-will  arife  from 
the  alternation  of  two  different  and  oppofite  dates  of 
the  mind,  repentance,  depending  on  the  fame,  would 
be  no  better  founded.  The  diffatisfadion,  accom- 
panying it  would  alio  arife  from  a felf-deception,  and 
muff  confequently  vanifh  as  foon  as  we  difcover, 
that  when  we  embraced  the  refolve  of  which  we 
repent  we  were  otherwife  determined  by  the  date  of 
our  mind  at  that  time,  than  we  are  by  the  prefent. 

It  appears  coo,  that  an  adherent  to  the  fydem  of 
neceffity,  if  he  remain  true  to  his  creed,  mud  fet 
himfelf  above  repentance,  and  be  able  to  philofo- 
phize  away  at  will  every  painful  fenfation  accom- 
panying it.  This  objedion  takes  for  granted,  that 
we  can  approve  or  difapprove,  or  feel  fatisfadion  or 
difiatibfadion,  at  nothing,  whether  done  by  ourfelves 
or  others,  unlefs  what  might  have  remained  undone 
in  exactly  the  fame  circumdances.  If  this  were  true 
.t  would  be  fdf-evident,  that  neither  felf-approbation 
nor  difapprobation,  a good  confidence  nor  repentance, 
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would  be  compatible  with  the  fyftem  of  neceflity. 
But  this  is  merely  a gratis  diftum.  Experience,  and 
the  flighteft  attention  to  ourfelves,  teach  us,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  every  thing  which  is  beneficial,  or 
which  excites  pleafing  fenfations,  is  agreeable  to  us, 
and  that  every  thing  injurious,  or  which  excites  un- 
pleafing  fenfations,  is  difagreeable  to  us;  and  this, 
indeed,  of  themfelves,  without  the  conception  or 
confcioufnefs  of  an  abfolute  free  agency  being  necef- 
farily  required,  to  make  the  one  agreeable,  and  the 
other  difagreeable.  Whence  it  happens,  that  the 
profitablenefs  or  injurioufnefs  of  the  actions  of  intel- 
ligent beings  pleafe  or  difpleafe  us  in  a particular 
manner,  I fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  explain. 
Befides,  every  contradiction  is  of  itfelf  repugnant  and 
unpleafant  to  us.  Thus  when  I am  convinced,  that 
he  who  contradicts  my  opinion,  or  blames  my  con- 
duct, fees  the  cafe  on  an  oppofite  fide,  to  that  on 
which  1 view  it,  {till  his  contradiction  or  blame  give 
me  pain,  and  indeed  the  more  in  proportion  as  I 
efteem  his  approbation  and  value  him  more  highly. 
If  his  approval  be  indifpenfable  to  my  fatisfaCtion, 
and  it  be  not  poffible  for  me  to  bring  him  over  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  avoid 
the  pain  arifing  from  his  oppofition,  I fhall  alter  my 
condudr  conformably  to  his  judgment.  Suppofe  a 
man  unable  to  folve  a certain  propofition  by  a given 
time,  notwichftanding  he  fpares  no  labour  or  exertion, 
and  thus  fail  of  obtaining  a prize  offered  for  its  lolu- 
tion,  yet,  when  it  is  too  late,  difcover  that  on  which 
he  before  beftowed  fo  much  trouble  in  vain.  Though 
he  cannot  impute  to  himfclf  the  leaft  blame  for  the 
tardinefs  of  his  dilcovery,  would  he  not  be  diffatisfied 
with  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  wifh  that  he  had  made  his 
difcovery  earlier  ? Now  this  wifh  really  includes  the 
pain  of  repentance,  and  is  not  effentially  different 
from  that  which  follows  a bad  or  imprudent  aClion, 
though  with  refpeCt  to  degree,  and  on  account  of 
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concomitant  circumftances,  they  are  indeed  diftin- 
guifhable.  After  an  inconfiderate,  precipitate,  and 
unfuccefsful  adion,  though  we  may  feel  nothing  of 
what  is  termed  guilt,  dill  we  fail  not  to  wifh,  that 
we  had  before  pofiefled  the  juft  notions  that  we  now 
have,  and  had  left  the  adion  unattempted.  We 
muft  adually  become  indifferent  to  our  perfedion 
or  imperfedion,  happinefs  or  unhappinefs,  when  the 
fubfequent  difcovery  of  an  unvvife,  rafh,  or  injurious 
refolve,  however  impoftible  it  may  have  been  for  us 
to  have  avoided  it,  does  not  excite  in  us  diflatisfac- 
tion.  The  moft  fubtile  reafoning  would  be  as  little 
able  to  exempt  us  from  this  diftatisfadion,  as  from 
the  fenfe  of  our  littlenefs  and  imperfedion. 

To  fet  this  in  a clearer  light,  I will  add  a few  re-- 
marks. Firft,  he  who  would  fupprefs  repentance 
from  the  principle,  that  man  ads  from  neceflity, 
muft  alfo  admit,  that  his  adions  make  him  neither 
more  imperfed  nor  more  unhappy,  and  draw  after 
them  neither  natural  nor  pofitive  punifhments.  He 
muft  alfo,  indeed,  in  order  to  efface  the  diftatisfadion 
of  repentance,  but  half  admit  the  fyftem  of  neceftity  ; 
fo  far  only  as  it  does  away  our  guilt ; rejeding  it  fo 
far  as  it  renders  our  fufferings  neceflary.  As  foon  as 
we  learn  by  inconteftable  experience,  that  all  our 
adions,  notwithftanding  the  neceffity  by  which  they 
are  impelled,  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  ourfelves 
and  others,  the  pleafure  of  latisfadion  on  the  dif- 
covery of  their  utility,  and  the  pain  of  diftatisfadion, 
or  repentance,  at  perceiving  their  hurtfulnefs,  can- 
not but  enfue.  Even  pofitive  puniibments,  fince 
they  are  nothing  more  than  falutary  medicaments, 
or  neceflary  means  of  inftrudion,  are  neither  unjuft 
nor  ufelefs,  but  are  rather  good,  as  they  are  neceflary. 

Secondly ; To  feel  that  repentance  which  is  not 
only  confident  with,  but  even  requiftte  to  the  fyftem 
of  neceflity,  when  completely  confidered,  a man 
muft  know,  that  injuftice  and  fin  are  injuftice  and  fin 
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by  reafon  that  they  are  in  general  detrimental,  or 
the  natural  caufe  of  mifery,  and  that  they  are  for- 
bidden to  us  under  the  denunciation  of  punifhment, 
to  reftrain  us  from  an  evil  more  great  than  that 
punifhment,  and  which  would  neceflarily  follow  thofe 
actions  that  are  forbidden.  If  a man  be  convinced* 
of  this,  he  will  perceive  as  little  injuftice  in  the  evils 
confequent  to  thofe  bad  adlions,  as  in  a chirurgical 
operation,  which,  however  painful,  is  neceffary  to 
preferve  life.  If  a man  have  brought  it  upon  him- 
l'elf  by  a voluntary  determination,  he  will  repent  the 
rafh  ftep  which  rendered  the  remedy  neceffary,  or 
wifh  that  he  had  not  done  it,  and  fteadfaftly  re- 
folve  never  to  adt  in  the  fame  manner  if  he  fhould 
be  in  fimilar  circumftances.  This  repentance  will 
take  place,  whether  we  be  confcious  or  not,  that 
under  our  former  circumftances  we  were  neceflarily 
impelled  to  perceive  and  think  as  we  then  did.  The 
painful  fenfation  we  feel  forces  the  wifh  not  to  have 
committed  the  rafh  deed,  or  not  to  have  been  deter- 
mined to  it : and  as  little  as  the  moft  fubtile  rea- 
foning  can  avail  to  annihilate  the  former,  as  lirtle 
can  it  to  fupprefs  the  wifh  which  may  be  termed  the 
fecond  part  of  repentance.  But  the  better  refolution 
is  fo  far  from  being  excluded  or  rendered  abfurd  by 
the  fyftem  of  necefiity,  as  rather  to  be  from  it  alone 
rational  and  falutary ; fince,  on  the  prefumption  of 
chance,  that  is,  the  fuppofition  of  the  free-will  of  in- 
differency,  neither  of  the  two  would  take  place.  The 
more  fteadfaftly  I refolve  never  to  make  a determi- 
nation which  I difcover  to  be  pernicious,  in  a future 
fimilar  fituation,  the  lefs  can  exadtly  fimilar  circum- 
ftances hereafter  recur  to  me : for  though  my  future 
fituation  may  be  in  every  other  refpedl  fimilar,  ftill 
the  traces  of  the  repentance  I felt,  and  the  better 
refolution  I formed,  remaining  in  my  mind,  will 
occafion  fo  notable  a difference,  that  I may  dare  to 
hope  never  again  to  be  determined  to  a fimilar  folly 
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in  the  hour  of  trial.  I have  ftyled  the  refolution  of 
amendment  the  fecond  part  of  repentance : with  re- 
fped  to  its  utility  it  might  alfo  be  termed  the  moft 
noble  and  important.  Though  from  the  prefup- 
pofed  necefiity  of  human  actions,  it  might  be 
doubted,  whether  it  be  reafonable  or  not,  to  be  dif- 
latisfied  with  the  performance  of  bad  adions,  (till  it 
is  without  difpute  moft  highly  reafonable,  fo  far  to 
difapprove  of  paft  evil  deeds,  as  fteadfaftly  to  refolve 
to  amend  our  conduct,  fince,  even  on  the  fyftem  of 
necefiity,  this  fentiment  of  difapprobation,  and  the 
refolution  infeparable  from  it,  muft  have  a falutary 
influence  on  our  future  behaviour,  or  tend  to  pro- 
duce a ftate  of  mind  different  from  that  which  deter- 
mined us  to  go  aftray.  From  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  fubjed,  it  appears,  that  the  dififatisfadibn  eflfential 
to  repentance  is  only  valuable  fo  far  as  it  conduces 
to  confirm  our  resolutions  of  amendment,  and  en- 
grave them  more  deeply  on  the  mind.  Now  fince 
the  diflatisfadion  of  repentance  is  requifite  to  this 
good  purpofe,  he  who  fees  the  truth  completely, 
and  comprehends  the  fyftem  of  necefiity  in  its  whole 
extent,  far  from  fupprefiing  the  pain  of  repentance, 
even  were  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  would  endea- 
vour to  maintain  it  in  its  full  force.  He  would 
apply  it,  however,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
future.  To  confine  himfelf  to  the  painful  fenfation 
of  lamenting  his  mifcondud,  without  cafting  an  eye 
forwards  to  the  future,  and  to  continue  without 
ceafing  in  fruitlefs  forrow  for  what  is  paft,  would 
be  as  little  confonant  to  his  fyftem  as  to  reafon. 

Thirdly;  Repentance  is  two-fold.  There  is  an 
enlightened,  rational  repentance,  arifing  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  miftaken  and  negleded 
our  real  advantage.  To  creatures  fo  weak  as  men 
it  is  a fpur  to  make  them  advance  with  more  fpeed 
in  the  road  to  perfedion,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
bridle  to  prevent  their  going  aftray.  The  pain  con- 
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nedted  with  this  repentance  punifhes  our  follies  only 
fo  far  as  is  neceffary  to  cure  us  of  them,  affli&s  us 
only  that  we  may  rejoice,  and  deprefles  only  to  exalt 
us.  Of  a fmnilar  nature  with  that  godly  forrow, 
which,  as  St.  Paul  obferves,  brings  forth  a repent- 
ance meet  for  lalvation,  and  which  no  one  can  rue, 
this  pain  can  never  be  deemed  unfounded,  ufclefs*  or 
prejudicial,  but  approves  itfelf  neceffary  and  advan- 
tageous on  the  ftridleft  examination  of  every  true 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  founded  on  experience  and 
obfervation,  not  on  the  chimeras  of  inventive  fancy. 
This  repentance  is  not  only  confident  with  the  fcheme 
oi  neceflity,  but  derives  all  its  value  from  it.  There 
is,  however,  a blind  repentance,  produced  by  an 
obfcure  fentiment  of  an  arbitrary  and  wholly  uncon- 
ditional free-will,  and  fupported  by  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  merited  vegeance.  It  occupies  itfelf 
altogether  with  what  has  happened,  and  fhould  not 
have  happened.  It  takes  vengeance  in  a proper  fenfe 
in  vain,  and  punifhes  the  offender  merely  to  give 
him  pain.  It  terminates  in  moral  ftupefa&ion  and 
defpair,  and  like  that  phyfical  melancholy  which 
arifes  from  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  fome  apparent 
good,  ultimately  produces  death.  This  repentance 
is  by  no  means  defenfible  on  the  fyftem  of  neceflity. 
But  were  this  fpecies  of  it,  with  the  punifhment  it 
inflidts,  totally  rejected  as  abfurd,  irrational,  and 
ufelefs,  neither  viitue  nor  humanity  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  lofers  by  it. 

It  appears,  that  the  fyftem  of  neceflity  explains 
both  the  fentiment  of  free-will,  and  that  of  repent- 
ance, and  indeed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  explana- 
tion ferves  to  confirm  the  fyftem  itfelf:  but  on  the 
oppofite  fyftem  of  chance,  we  cannot  comprehend 
whence  repentance  arifes,  or  what  end  it  anfwers. 
We  comprehend  not  whence  it  arifes,  fince  the  foie 
ground  of  repentance  of  an  aftion  according  to  this 
fyftem,  namely  its  falling  out  unfortunately,  is  not 
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the  true  and  proper  ground  of  that  fentiment : for  we 
frequently  find  very  unpleafant  confeque»ces  follow 
an  adlion  which  we  cannot  repent  of,  but  muft  ap- 
prove. This  is  the  cafe,  when,  having  adled  con- 
formably to  all  the  knowledge  we  had  of  the  objedt 
of  our  choice,  and  with  the  greateft  circumfpedlion, 
we,  on  a fubfequent  examination  of  this  adlion,  pafs 
the  fame  judgment  as  before,  and  muft  aferibe  the 
unforefeen  misfortune  which  enfues  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  concealed  from  us,  and  which  could  have  no 
influence  on  our  determination.  Neither  do  the  ill 
confequences  of  our  determination  lead  us  to  repent- 
ance, when  we  have  clearly  forefeen  them,  yet  never- 
thelefs  efteem  the  performance  of  the  adtion  the  greater 
good.  So  is  it  with  felf-approbation  after  any  adtion. 
This  is  not  properly  founded  on  its  happy  confe- 
quences, but  on  the  circumftance,  that  on  a fubfe- 
quent investigation  of  our  motives  we  would  deter- 
mine in  the  very  fame  manner  as  we  had  before  done. 
Thus  as  the  circumftance,  that  what  we  have  chofen 
turns  out  lucky  or  unlucky,  does  not  conftitute  the 
effential  and  principal  point  of  felf-approbation,  or 
repentance,  though  both  thefe  fentiments  are  capable 
pf  being  heightened  and  differently  modified  theieby, 
they  who  defend  the  freedom  of  indifferency  muft 
fuppofe  fome  other  connedlion  and  relation  of  appro- 
bation and  repentance  with  the  adlion  that  is  appro- 
ved or  repented  of,  if  the  adlion  be  really  connedled 
with  the  repentance  or  approbation  that  enfue.  In 
this  cafe  there  muft  be  fome  circumftance  in  the 
adlion  itfelf  which  cauies  approbation  or  repentance. 
If,  however,  a man  have  chofen  from  chance,  or  a 
blind  arbitrary  determination,  there  is  no  circumftance 
difcoverable  in  fuch  a choice  on  which  repentance 
can  be  founded,  unlefs  perhaps,  that  he  fhould  not 
have  chofen  from  chance,  or  fuch  a blind  volition. 
But  as  this  very  circumftance,  according  to  the 
Ideas  of  our  philofophers,  conftitutes  the  effence  of 
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free-will,  and  if  no  free  choice  can  any  other  way 
be  exercifed,  it  is  impoffible,  that  this  can  be  the 
fource  of  repentance,  as  in  that  cafe  every  free  choice 
muft  be  repented  of.  We  muft  alfo  farther  fuppofe, 
that,  as  the  free  choice  or  determination  is  made 
without  a fufficient  caufe,  the  approbation  or  repent- 
ance of  this  determination  is  equally  a free  adtion  of 
the  mind,  which,  like  the  choice  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  produced  without  a fufficient  caufe,  that 
is  by  chance  or  a blind  volition.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
juft  as  incomprehensible  why  a man  has  formed  a 
certain  refolution,  as  why  he  approves  or  repents  of 
his  refolve.  Unable  as  the  fyftem  of  free-will  is  to 
explain  the  occafional  caufe  of  approbation  or  re- 
pentance, equally  incapable  is  it  of  explaining  the 
final  caufes  of  thofe  fentiments.  If  an  adtion  be 
really  connedted  with  the  repentance  or  approbation 
felt  after  it,  and  the  one  be  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained from  the  other,  the  ftate  of  the  mind  after  the 
choice  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  during  the  choice, 
as  an  effedt  from  its  caufe,  or  as  a thing  grounded 
on  fomething  from  that  on  which  it  is  grounded, 
according  to  certain  pfychological  laws,  then  the 
fubfequent  ftate  of  the  mind  will  be  connedted  with 
its  future  ftate,  when  it  has  to  choofe  again,  and  be 
fo  dependent  on  it,  that  its  prefent  fenfation  of  ap- 
proval or  repentance  muft  have  a neceffary  and  pro- 
fitable influence  on  its  future  determinations.  This 
is  the  final  caufe  or  utility  of  thofe  fenfations  on  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity.  But  the  freedom  of  indifferency 
deftroys  this  latter  connedtion,  or  that  of  repent- 
ance or  approbation  with  our  future  refolves,  and 
confequently  this  final  caufe  or  advantage  of  them, 
completely,  or  at  leaft  in  the  degree  in  which  a man 
poflefies  and  exercifes  this  freedom.  Every  thing 
that  happens  as  a confequence  of  them  is  unfounded, 
fruitleft,  and  totally  incomprehenfible. 
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Some  philofophers,  to  avoid  thefe  confequences  of 
the  freedom  of  indifferency,  which  they  have  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a preference  to  aCt  irrationally,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  daring  to  admit  the  freedom  of 
necefiity,  againfi:  which  they  were  fo  prejudiced, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a middle  point  between 
the  two,  or  a freedom  neither  completely  determinate 
nor  indeterminate.  According  to  their  notion,  man’s 
freedom  confifts  in  the  faculty  of  fufpending  choice, 
and,  by  propofing  an  over-balancing  good,  of  re- 
maining undetermined,  reflecting  on  the  cafe,  and 
weighing  its  advantages  and  difadvantages  againfi; 
each  other  ftill  farther ; a faculty  which  is  properly 
an  original  power  of  his  own,  as  it  requires  no  exter- 
nal caufe  for  its  ufe  or  difufe.  It  is  eafy  to  be 
lhewn,  however,  that  this  is  no  other  in  faCt  than 
the  rejected  freedom  of  indifferency,  only  fomewhat 
otherwife  expreffed.  According  to  this  middle  kind 
of  freedom,  man  poffefies  a faculty  of  refilling  his 
ftrongefl:  motives,  and  equally  poffefies  it  not ; he 
has  it  only  for  a time.  Under  the  very  fame  cir- 
cumftances  choice  is  protraCted,  or  expedited.  But 
why  is  the  choice  finally  determined  ? why  not  pro- 
craftinated  ftill  longer  ? and  why  is  not  a man  un- 
decided to  all  eternity  ? If  it  be  faid,  the  motives, 
and  their  adequacy  to  his  undemanding,  make  him 
ultimately  determine,  we  fall  into  the  fyftem  of  ne- 
cefiity  : for  this  is  what  the  partifans  of  that  fyftem 
maintain.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning.  Rather  all 
the  circumftances  are  completely  the  fame  whilft  the 
choice  is  protraCted,  and  when  it  is  concluded.  No 
alteration  has  taken  place,  either  in  the  motives,  or 
in  their  adequacy  to  the  underftanding : no  new  mo- 
tives have  been  added  to  make  the  former  more 
clear,  lively,  or  perfpicuous  to  the  mind.  Otherwife 
thefe  alterations  would  be  the  occafional  caufes  of 
determining  the  protraCted  choice.  Thus  nothing 
elfe  remains,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  choice  muft 
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depend  on  an  original  power,  the  ufe  or  negledt 
of  which  is  founded  on  nothing  elfe,  and  is  confe- 
quently  altogether  incomprehenfible.  The  two  op- 
pofite  things,  my  now  determining,  or  leaving  myfelf 
more  time  for  refledtion,  my  being  precipitate,  or 
confidering  maturely,  have  no  grounds,  and  thus 
happen  from  chance  or  a blind  arbitrary  will,  accord 
ing  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  thofe  words,  exadtly  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  according  to  the  dreams  of 
Epicurus,,  regular  bodies  and  a world  fprung  from 
the  fortuitous  concourfe  and  union  of  atoms.  This 
alfo  occurs  in  and  characterizes  the  freedom  of  in- 
differency.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  whatever  this 
chance  or  blind  will  be  placed,  it  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing  in  effedt,  whether  it  be  faid,  that  a man 
can  by  means  of  his  free-will  refill  his  ftrongelt  mo- 
tives, at  the  moment  when  they  are  to  him  the 
ftrongelt,  or  that  he  can  protradt  or  accelerate  his 
choice  without  any  caufe,  that  is,  whilft  the  whole 
ilfue  and  confequence  of  the  choice  depends  on  this, 
that  he  can  fortify  what  motives  he  choofes,  and 
make  them  his  proper  incentives  to  adtion,  accord- 
ing to  a blind  arbitrary  will. 

Frpm  this  view  of  the  cafe  it  is  clear  with  how 
much  reafon  Hartley  confiders  it  a mere  gratis  diElum 
to  fay,  that  the  freedom  of  indifferency  is  fo  elfential 
to  man,  that  God,  in  creating  him,  mull  have  made 
it  innate  to  him.  If  it  be  elfential  to  man,  an  intel- 
ligent creature  capable  of  happinefs  without  it  is  in- 
conceivable. But  who  would  alfert  this  ? Who 
cannot  at  leaft  have  a clear  conception  of  an  intelli- 
gent creature,  whole  will  is  always  determined  by  a 
fufficient  caufe,  and  according  to  certain  immutable 
laws  ? What  is  there  in  this  contradidtory  to  the 
happinefs  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  to  reafon,  that 
is,  to  the  faculty  of  having  clear  ideas  of  the  qualities 
and  habitudes  of  things,  and  adting  from  thofe  clear 
ideas  ? Nay  more,  fince  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
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human  mind  may  be  comprehenfibly  explained  on 
the  fcheme  of  fuch  a mechanifm,  it  is  impoffible, 
that  the  reverfe  of  it  can  be  eflential  to  man.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  this  freedom,  termed  efTential 
to  man,  is  incomprehenfible,  introduces  fomewhat 
into  man’s  nature,  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  part  of  nature  fimilar  or  analogous,  and  in 
effeCt,  let  a man  turn  it  what  way  he  will,  elia- 
blifhes  the  doctrine  of  Chance.  But  what  if  with  this 
mechanifm  man  become  nothing  more  than  a machine, 
or  at  mod  an  intelligent  machine  ? What  if  this' 
deftroy  all  diftinCtion  betwixt  moral  good  and  evil, 
or  indeed  all  morality  ? And  what  if  it  render  God 
the  author  of  evil  ? Thefe  are  the  fearful  objections 
ufually  brought  againft  mechanifm;  but  were  they 
well  founded,  they  would  by  no  means  prove,  that 
the  freedom  of  indifferencv  is  eflential  to  man. 

The  mind,  it  is  faid,  would  be  a machine,  were 
its  actions  iieceffary.  This  is  an  argumentum  ad  in- 
vidiam as  it  is  called.  It  tends  not  to  refute  necef- 
fity,  but  to  render  it  odious.  Nothing  in  the  human 
mind  is  altered  thereby.  It  retains  its  eflenta]  excel- 
lencies, the  faculty  of  thinking  rationally,  ofaCcin^ 
and  of  being  happy.  Whether  it  be  termed  a ma- 
chine or  not,  w hi  1ft  it  retains  thofe  excellencies,  is 
a matter  of  indifference.  Leibnitz  hefitates  not  to 
ftyle  it  automa  Jpiriluale , and  if  his  fcholars  have 
avoided  ufing  the  odious  appellation  of  a machine, 
it  was  that  they  might  not  incur  the  evil  report  of 
the  unlearned,  or  be  treated  as  heretics  by  ignorant 
judges.  They  could  not  venture  freely  to  avow  it 
whilft  it  was  believed,  that  mechanifm  would  deftroy 
all  imputation  of  moral  good  or  evil  to  men’s  ac 
tions,  and  partly  too,  they  had  not  fufficiently  dear 
ideas  of  the  matter,  to  be  capable  of  flawing  how 
little  foundation  there  was  for  this  belief.  What 
has  fince  been  faid  by  others,  however,  in  explana- 
tion and  juftification  of  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  and 
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efpecially  by  our  author,  will  perfedly  exculpate  the 
partifans  of  that  fyftem  from  the  odious  confequences 
laid  to  its  charge. 

Hartley’s  inquiries  into  this  propofition  throw  great 
light  on  it.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  clear  up 
the  erroneous  controverfies  which  have  been  ftarted 
on  free-will,  than  the  juft  remark,  that  the  difpu- 
tants  have  ufed  a double  language,  one  philofophi- 
cal,  the  other  popular ; and  that  all  the  perplexities 
that  have  arifen  on  the  fubjedt  fprung  from  confound- 
ing thefe  two  languages.  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
this,  except  a few  words  in  explanation  of  that  im- 
portant propofition  : that  moral  good  and  evil  are 
nothing  hut  modifications  or  appearances  of  natural  good 
and  evil.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  of  this  opinion,  as 
foon  as  we  place  the  effence  and  charadteriftic  of 
moral  good  and  evil  in  this,  that  the  former  is  the 
ground  of  fatisfadtion,  order  and  happinefs,  and  the 
latter,  of  diffadsfadtion,  diforder  and  mifery,  that  is, 
of  natural  good  and  evil.  But  can  the  effence  of 
moral  good  and  evil  be  otherwife  defined  in  an  in- 
telligible and  comprehenfible  manner  ? Does  any 
thing  elfe,  commonly  given  as  a diftindlion  of  good 
and  evil,  go  fo  far  to  eftabliffi  the  proper  beauty  of 
virtue,  the  hatefulnefs  of  vice,  and  the  limits  be- 
tween the  two,  in  fo  clear  and  precife  a manner,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  one  to  mifery,  and  the  other  to 
happinefs  ? Is  not  every  other  charadteriftic  of  moral 
good  and  evil  capable,  in  effedt,  of  being  traced 
up  to,  and  explained  by  this  effential  diftindhon  ? 
And,  finally,  what  can  be  oppofed  to  the  fophifms 
of  thofe  who  would  deny  the  diftindtion  betwixt  vir- 
tue and  vice  of  more  weight  than  this,  that  they 
muft  equally  deny  the  diftindtion  betwixt  content  and 
difcontent,  happinefs  and  mifery  ? If  it  be  admitted, 
that  the  adtions  of  man  are  only  good  or  bad  as  far 
as  they  are  the  grounds  of  natural  good  and  evil,  it  is 
eafy  to  fliew^  that  what  is  properly  real  in  and 
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elfential  to  thefe  adtions  is  in  effieft  natural  good 
or  evil,  which  they  include,  and  to  which  they  tend. 
But  as  the  attions  of  men  tend  to  and  promote 
thefe  in  manifold  ways,  and,  as  our  author  obferves, 
compound  and  modify  them  in  various  manners,  the 
refulc  of  this  modification  is  an  appearance  to  thofe 
who  know  not  to  diftinguifh  what  is  properly  the 
ground  of  this  refult,  and  whence  it  arifes.  And 
this  mud  be  an  appearance  to  them,  whilft  they  have 
not  the  tendency  of  the  adlion  they  judge  of  con- 
ftantly  in  fight,  infpeft  not  its  whole  connexion, 
and  decide  not  from  thefe,  but  from  their  own  narrow 
fphere  of  view;  juft  as  colour  is  to  us  an  appear- 
ance, whilft  we  cannot  diftinguifh  the  primitive 
component  parts  of  bodies  from  which  that  appear- 
ance arifes.  As  little  as  our  perceptions  of  colour 
refemble  thofe  of  a fuperior  being  endowed  with  lefs 
circumfcribed  faculties,  as  little  would  moral  good 
and  evil  appear  the  fame  to  fuch  a being,  or  at  leaft 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  fees  every  thing  clearly, 
as  to  us.  He  would  difcover  in  men’s  aftions  nothing 
farther  than  their  tendency  to  natural  good  and  evil, 
without  commixture  of  thofe  fecondary  ideas  of  moral 
uglinefs  and  beauty,  which,  founded  on  our  narrow 
faculty  of  conception,  is  to  us  relatively  good  and 
ufeful,  but  neither  to  a being  that  penetrates  the 
elfence  of  things. 

To  this  view  of  the  queftion  it  might  be  objefted 
that  the  moral  chara&eriftics  of  aftions,  the  praife 
and  approbation  which  we  beftow  on  lo me,  and  the 
blame  and  abhorrence  which  we  exprefs  to  others 
thus  lofe  their  proper  fignification,  force,  and  value ; 
and  likewife,  that  the  moral  fenfations  of  the  beauty 
and  fitnefs  of  virtue,  and  the  uglinefs  and  hatefulnefs 
of  vice,  are  by  this  hypothefis  rendered  infignificant 
and  inefficacious.  Farther,  a folution  of  the  follow- 
ing  difficulty  might  be  required.  Why  are  our  moral 
diftinftions  and  perceptions  of  good  and  evil  founded 
i only 
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only  on  that  phyfical  good  or  evil  which  is  occafioned 
and  modified  by  the  voluntary  addons  of  men,  or 
rather  on  thofe  adtions  alone,  and  not  on  any  other 
kind  of  phyfical  good  or  evil  ? Why  feel  we  not  the 
fame  fenfations  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  when  a 
man  is  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree,  as  when  his 
death  is  occafioned  by  a blow  from  an  enemy  ? The 
phyfical  evil  is  in  both  cafes  equal : if  this  alone  then 
be  the  real  ground  of  our  feelings,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able whence  the  great  difference  betwixt  our  fenfa- 
tions and  judgment  in  the  two  cafes  can  arife.  It 
would  be  eafy  for  me  to  extricate  mvfelf  from  this 
dilemma,  were  I,  with  a certain  Englifh  philofopher 
to  have  recourfe  to  final  caufes.  I need  only  fay,  in 
the  one  cafe  'thefe  feelings  are  neceffary  and  ufeful, 
in  the  other  not.  But  this  is  not  removing  the  dif- 
ficulty; it  ferves  at  mod  to  fhew,  that  it  muff  be  fo. 
Neither  does  it  fatisfy  me,  to  afcribe  the  origin  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  fomething  elfe 
than  the  natural  good  or  evil  which  an  addon  tends 
to  or  includes,  to  laws,  education,  or  inftruddon. 
For  not  to  mention,  that  all  thefe  difpofitions  can 
introduce  no  perceptions  into  the  human  mind,  but 
what  are  founded  on  its  frame  and  confined  faculties, 
the  difficulty  is  only  put  off  a flep  farther,  and  we 
mult  full  inquire,  how  did  the  human  underftanding 
firft  arrive  at  thefe  moral  diftinddons  ? This  queftion 
demands  an  anfwer : and  if  a clear  anfwer  can  be 
given,  not  only  compatible  with  the  propofition,  but 
deducible  from  it,  a new  proof  of  its  validity  arifes 
fiotn  the  very  objedtion. 

I will  endeavour  to  explain  the  fubjedt  from  the 
nature  of  appearances.  This,  indeed,  cannot  be  done 
without  foine  feeming  fubtilries,  whence  I can  lcarce 
hope,  that  the  inveftigation  will  fuit  the  tafte  of  all 
my  readers.  I cannot,  however,  but  deem  it  necef- 
fary, as  it  may  lead  us  to  fuch  important  confe- 
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The  more  various  the  parts  of  which  any  fubjed 
of  our  obfervation  is  compofed,  and  the  lefs  able  we 
are  to  perceive  thofe  pai cs  feparately,  or  diftinguifh 
which  and  how  many  of  them  contribute  to  the  refult 
of  the  whole,  the  lefs  will  our  obfervation  difclole  to 
us  the  adual  ftate  of  that  whole,  as  it  confiffs  of  ns 
feveral  parts,  and  through  each  of  them  effects  a 
particular  adion  on  us,  or  the  lefs  objedive  trurh 
.wiijl  there  be  in  our  perceptions.  As  every  thing  vve 
perceive,  every  thing  rendered  by  perception  an 
objed  of  thought,  is  compounded,  and  includes  a 
multi  far  ioufnefs  of  which  the  lenfes  can  diftinguifh 
little  or  nothing,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  we  per- 
ceive nothing,  and,  whilft  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
mere  perceptions,  think  of  nothing*  in  the  ftride.ft 
fenfe,  adually  as  it  is : but  that  we  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  the  appearances  of  things,  which  are 
wide  of  or  approach  the  truth,  according  as  our 
minds  more  or  lefs  minutejy  comprehend  the  mujti-r 
plied  diverfity  of  their  compofition  at  one  view. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a particular  objed,  when 
united  in  our  conceptions  with  one  or  more  adventi- 
tious circumftapces,  and  thus  compounded  becomes 
to  us  another  more  or  ,lefs  accurate  appearance,  that  is, 
in  one  way  or  other,  more  or  lefs  departing  from  the 
objedive  truth.  The  more  ingredients  a made  difh 
o,r  medicine  is  compofed  of,  the  more  difficult  is  it 
for  us  to  afcertain  the  particular  effed  of  each  com- 
ponent part,  and  the  more  different  the  tafte  of  the 
whole  compofition  to  the  palate  from  that  of  its  parts 
taken  feparately.  A few  colours  mixed  together  give 
an  appearance  different  from  that  of  all  the  primitive 
.colours  united  in  one  view.  So  is  it  with  natural 
beauty  and  uglinefs.  No  one  will  eafily  doubt,  that 
the  former  is  merely  an  appearance,  or  the  refult  of 
certain  parts,  their  difpofition,  relation,  and  propor- 
tion, arifmg  from  their  being  all  taken  in  at  one  view 
in  a certain  manner.  If  in  viewing  charaders  and 
Vol.  III.  N n adions 
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aCtions  we  form  perceptions  fimilar  to  thofe  ideas, 
and  founded  in  like  manner  on  the  difpofition,  rela- 
tion, and  proportion  of  their  various  conftituent  parts, 
we  apply  the  terms  of  beauty  and  uglinefs  to  actions 
and  characters.  Let  that  conftitution,  which,  whe- 
ther clearly  or  obfcurely  perceived,  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  both  cafes  the  idea  of  beauty,  be  termed 
perfection,  or  what  elfe  you  pleafe,  {till  the  original 
foundation  of  its  agreeablenefs  is  a fuppofed  or  imagi- 
ned utility  of  the  objeCt,  as  a fuppofed  or  imagined 
noxioufnefs  is  the  foundation  of  an  object’s  being 
difagreeable.  Thus,  generally  taken,  natural  and 

moral  beauty  and  uglinefs  are  nothing  but  a con- 
fufedly  and  obfcurely  perceived  utility  or  noxioufnefs. 
But  why  do  we  diftinguifh  the  beautiful  from  the 
ufeful,  and  the  ugly  from  the  noxious  ? Unqueftion- 
ably  becaufe  both  the  ufeful  and  noxious  are  fome- 
times  fo  compounded,  and  fo  concealed  under  the 
manifold  diverfity  of  the  objeCt,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover,  diftinguifh,  and  afcertain  the  relation  of 
either  to  its  ground  of  utility  or  noxioufnefs,  on  our 
complicated  view  of  it : in  other  words,  becaufe 
beauty  and  uglinefs  are  appearances  compounded  of 
more  parts,  and  differently  modified  from  mere, 
noxioufnefs  or  utility.  Thefe  latter  qualities  in  their 
greateft  purity  muft  be  as  little  mixed  and  com- 
pounded as  poffible,  and  are  thus  obvioufly  dif- 
coverable,  when  confidered  merely  as  noxious  or 
ufeful.  That  beauty  and  uglinefs,  however,  are 
nothing  but  compound  appearances  of  the  ufeful 
and  noxious,  may  be  fhewn  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations. 

In  the  firft  place : beauty  and  utility,  uglinefs  and 
noxioufnefs,  range  themlelves  under  two  general 
heads;  the  former  under  the  general  idea  of  agree- 
able or  commendable,  the  latter  under  the  idea  of 
difagreeable  or  blame- worthy.  If  thefe  general  ideas 
be  liable  to  various  modifications  or  alterations,  ftill 

what 
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what  is  effential  to  them  remains,  and  their  alterations 
confift  only  in  their  exa£t  relation  to  the  modifica- 
tions and  compofitions  of  their  different  fubjefts,  the 
noxious  and  the  ufeful.  Unqueftionably,  elegance, 
eracefulnefs,  and  majefty  on  the  one  hand,  and  inele- 
gance, brutality,  and  meannefs  on  the  other,  may 
be  confidered  as  branches  or  divifions  of  beauty  and 
ualinefs.  The  different  perceptions  and  ideas  excited 
iiT  us  by  the  juft-mentioned  fpecies  of  uglinefs  and 
beauty  arife  from  the  different  and  manifold  com- 
pofition  of  thofe  fpecies  as  they  toike  our  eyes.  So 
is  it  with  the  ufeful  and  the  beautiful,  with  the  noxious 
and  the  ugly.  Utility  a {fumes  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  noxioufnefs  of  uglinefs,  as  beauty  becomes  to  us 
elegance  when  affociated  with  a proportional  fmall- 
nefs,  majefty  when  united  with  a certain  degree  of 
greatnefs,  &c.  or  as  the  fimultaneous  impreffion  is 
differently  compounded,  and  affociated  with  collateral 
circumftances.  Secondly  j If  we  examine  the  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  and  uglinefs,  feparating  thofe 
parts,  the  united  or  rather  compound  effeft  of  which 
excites  in  us  the  perception  of  uglinefs  and  beauty, 
and  diftinguifhing  them  as  far  as  poffible  from  each 
other,  our  procefs  will  at  laft  bring  us  to  a difcovery 
of  utility,  fitnefs,  or  conducivenefs  to  fome  end. 
If  we  change  our  pofition  with  refpeft  to  the  objedt 
of  our  perceptions,  our  view  will  not  be  fo  varioufly 
complicated,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  it  will  reprefent 
to  us  a different  whole.  In  this  cafe,  either  the  illu- 
fion  will  wholly  vanifh,  and  with  it  the  perception  of 
beauty  or  uglinefs,  whilft  we  fee  the  naked  truth,  or 
the  bare  utility  or  noxioufnefs  of  the  objedt ; or  its 
beauty  will  adorn  itfelf  with  the  new  charms  of  ele- 
gance, gracefulnefs,  or  majefty,  and  its  uglinefs  will 
appear  under  the  difgufting  fhape  of  inelegance, 
brutality  or  meannefs.  Had  a fly  the  moft  refined 
tafte  that  man  ever  poffelfed,  it  muft.  be  infenfible  to 
the  beauty  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  its  limited  fight  would 
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want  that  range  neceflary  at  one  view  to  take  in  the 
whole,  whence  its  effett  is  produced.  Gulliver  was 
blind  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Brobdignagian, 
becaufe  he  was  fo  near  to  the  individual  parts  and 
traits  of  the  gigantic  fair,  that  his  microfcopic  eye 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  the  ingredients 
of  her  beauty  one  by  one,  whilft  he  was  unable  to 
furvey  and  contemplate  the  whole  at  once.  He  was 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  look  clofely  at  a frefco 
painting.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  objedt 
may  be  too  fmall  to  excite  in  us  perceptions  of  beauty 
or  uglinefs.  Its  conftitoent  parts  may  appear  to  us 
too  confufed  to  admit  of  diftindtion,  and  be  infuf- 
ceptible  of  any  compofition  in  our  eyes.  If,  however, 
we  approach  nearer  to  fuch  an  objedt,  or  it  be  mag- 
nified to  us  by  the  help  of  art,  it  may  appear  to  us 
beautiful  or  ugly.  ✓ 

As  to  moral  perceptions,  the  appearances  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  fufceptible  of  a great  and  vari- 
able mukifarioufnefs.  Phyfical  good  and  evil,  or 
-utility  and  noxioufnefs,  are  the  real  grounds  of  thefe 
appearances,  and  the  not  developed  but  compounded 
obfervation  of  their  particular  nature,  magnitude, 
importance,  and  duration,  is  the  perception  which 
anfwers  to  the  appearance.  Were  there  fuch  infig- 
nificant  characters,  fuch  impotent  and  fruitlefs  ac- 
tions, as  to  afford  the  obferver  no  mediate  or  im- 
mediate profpedt  of  utility  or  detriment,  they  would 
be  by  no  means  an  object  of  moral  perception.  As 
foon,  however,  as  we  difcover  in  an  action  any  in- 
tention of  the  agent,  it  awakens  our  moral  feelings. 
But  this  intention  relates  to  fome  natural  good  or 
evil,  without  which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The 
intelligent  obferver  cannot  feparate  this  intention  from 
the-difpofition  and  frame  of  the  mind  that  cherilbes 
and  afts  according  to  it.  It  is  to  him  a {ketch  of  the 
whole  character,  a manifeftation  of  all  the  good  and 
,evil  varioufly  combined  in  it.  How  complex,  how 
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varioufly  compounded  fhall  we  find  the  idea  of  him 
who  examines  an  intentional  adtion,  if  that  idea  be 
traced  back  to  its  origin!  To  an  obferver,  then, 
who  can  form  a conception  of  intention,  mult  not 
the  fame  adtion,  when  performed  intentionally,  have 
a very  different  appearance,  and  confequently  excite 
very  different  fenfations,  from  what  it  does  when 
happening  by  chance  ? Muff  we  not  feel  very  differ- 
ently for  the  death  of  a man  killed  by  an  enemy,  and 
for  that  of  one  crufhed  by  a falling  tree  ? Still 
more  different  muff  the  appearances  and  fenfations 
in  the  two  cafes  be,  if  in  the  former  we  combine 
into  one  view  with  the  adtion  itfelf,  and  the  inten- 
tion, the  idea  of  its  confequences,  or  the  good  and 
evil  which  it  produces  and  may  occafion.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  indeed,  the  confequences  of  the  adtion 
will  alfo  be  brought  into  confideration,  but  they  will 
not  be  by  far  fo  complicated,  important,  or  du- 
rable, as  thofe  in  the  former,  or  intentional  adtion. 
It  would  carry  me  much  too  far,  were  I circum- 
ftantiallv  to  fhew,  how  the  appearance  of  an  inten- 
tional adt  is  in  effect,  with  refpedt  to  its  confe- 
quences very  differently  compounded  and  modified 
from  that  of  a fortuitous  occurrence.  In  the  latter, 
permit  me  juft  to  obferve,  the  caufe  of  the  evil  is 
tranfient,  and  leads  us  not  to  fear  eafily  another  of 
the  like  kind  : whilft  alfo  what  is  extrinfic  to  the 
caufe  itfelf  comes  not  into  contemplation,  and  makes 
no  part  of  the  appearance.  In  the  former,  our  per- 
ceptions extend  to  the  agent,  his  future  fate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  adtion  upon  him.  In  both  cafes  our 
moral  i'urvey  includes,  with  the  fufferer,  all  thofe 
who  take  a part  in  his  fate,  as  relations,  friends,  or 
enemies.  But  in  the  cafe  of  premeditated  murder 
we  embrace:.,  all  thofe  who  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  a fimilar  fate  to  apprehend,  and  even 
in  an  efpeciai  manner  ourfelves,  intermingling  with 
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our  ideas  fuch  a care  and  refpeCt  to  the  future,  as 
cannot  take  place  in  an  accidental  occurrence. 

In  my  opinion,  what  I have  here  advanced,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  appearances,  and  the  affinity 
between  phyficai  and  moral  beauty,  may  fuffice  to 
remove  the  objection  raifed  againft  our  hypothefis 
from  the  difference  of  the  fenfations  excited  by  phy- 
ficai and  moral  evil.  I perceive,  however,  that  the 
perceptions  or  ideas  of  juftice  and  injuftice  require 
to  be  ftill  farther  developed.  Which  of  the  two  I 
ought  to  ftyle  them  I am  in  doubt ; as  they  feem 
to  me  to  occupy  a middle  place  between  perceptions 
and  ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  fufficiently 
clear  and  explicit  to  merit  the  appellation  of  ideas : 
on  the  other,  they  feem  to  me  to  have  too  much 
clearnefs  and  precifion  to  be  deemed  merely  percep- 
tions. They  are  not  produced  in  us  by  means  of 
an  indifcriminate  compound  view,  as  are  thofe  of 
beauty  and  uglinefs,  and  fo  far  ought  not  to  be 
ftyled  perceptions.  We  always  acquire  our  notions 
of  juftice  and  injuftice  by  comparing  an  intention  or 
aCtion  with  fome  rule,  and  difcovering  its  agreement 
with  or  contrariety  to  it.  As  far  as  comparifon 
itfelf,  and  the  conception  of  a concordant  or  difcor- 
dant  proportion,  are  works  of  the  underftanding, 
they  feem  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of  intellectual  ideas. 
But  as  by  the  help  of  the  rule  (which  is  a general 
propofition,  that  expreffes  how  the  conduct  muft  be 
regulated  to  attain  a certain  good,  or  to  avoid  a 
certain  evil)  the  underftanding  is  relieved  from  a 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  inquiry,  fo  that  it  needs 
not  carry  on  its  profpeCt  of  the  future,  and  calcu- 
lation or  weighing  of  the  good  and  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  an  aftion  fo  far  as  to  the  difcovery  of  its 
noxioufnefs  or  utility,  the  words  juft  or  unjuft  never 
clearly  point  out  to  us  the  phyficai  good  to  be 
attained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided,  but  the  former  fig- 
nifies  only  a conformity  to  the  rule,  and  the  latter  a 
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non-conformity  to  it  : fo  far  are  thefe  notions  at 

lead  half  founded  on  an  appearance,  thus  diftin- 
guifhing  themfelves  from  ideas  of  utility  and  noxiouf- 
nefs,  and  {landing  in  the  midft,  as  1 have  obferved, 
between  the  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  ugli- 
nefs,  and  the  ideas  of  utility  and  noxioufnefs.  We 
will  endeavour  to  render  this  fomewhat  clearer. 
We  have  made  fuch  rules  of  conduft,  or  they  have 
been  delivered  to  us,  with  a view  of  faving  us  the 
trouble  of  examining  on  every  occafion  all  the  pof- 
iible  confequences  of  an  aflion.  They  aflift  our 
inability  and  negligence,  which  would  prevent  us 
from  eftimating  with  accuracy  the  good  and  evil  that 
would  follow  our  refolutions.  But  as  thefe  rules  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  our  own  examining  the  good  and 
bad  confequences  of  our  adtions,  and  generally,  or 
indeed  almoft  always,  ferve  as'  a touchftone  with 
the  decifions  of  which  we  fatisfy  ourfelves,  we  are 
accuftomed  to  confider  them  as  fomething  original, 
which  admits  not  of  being  traced  to  a higher  fource ; 
juft  as  we  do  in  criticifm  with  the  rules  and  examples 
of  great  mafters ; and  our  approbation,  or  difappro- 
bation  of  an  adlion,  are  juft  as  much  excited  by 
them,  as  if  we  took  in  all  the  confequences  of  that 
adlion  at  one  view,  or  had  an  immediate  profpedt  of 
the  good  and  evil  it  included.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  is  fomewhat  different  from  moral  percep- 
tion. The  appearance  is  lefs  multifarious.  Inftead 
of  the  diverfely  multiplied  and  diftant  confequences, 
which  we  muft  contemplate  or  revolve  in  our 
thoughts,  if  we  would  efiimate  an  adlion,  not  ac- 
cording to  fome  rule,  but  from  calculation  of  the 
obfcurely  perceived  or  clearly  difcovered  good  and 
evil  included  in  it,  we  confider  merely  the  rule,  with 
the  refpedt  it  has  acquired  from  its  author,  long 
cuflom,  the  confent  of  mankind,  and  its  true  or 
fuppofed  indifpenfability,  taking  into  the  account 
the  determinate  good  it  promifes  thofe  who  are 
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obedient  to  it,  and  the  determinate  evil  with  which 
it  threatens  the  difobedient.  The  rule  itfelf  is  more 
determinate,  and  the  cales  that  occur  are  more  pre- 
cilely  eftimated  by  it,  in  proportion  as  the  good 
or  evil  is  more  clearly  perceived.  Its  rewards  and 
punilhments  are  more  concentrated,  more  intelligibly 
propofed,  and  efpecially  more  certain  and  inevitable, 
than  the  good  or  evil  which  might  enfue  from  the 
adion  itfelf.  From  the  latter  circurinftance  arife  the 
ideas  of  guilt  and  innocence ; when,  namely,  the 
evil  confequent  to  an  adion  is,  by  means  of  a rule, 
held  out  to  us  as  near  and  inevitable,  fo  that  we 
cannot  think  on  the  action  without  its  confequences, 
and  know  and  forefee,  previous  to  the  adion,  that 
they  muft  affed  us  from  our  own  choice  and  deter- 
mination, we  pronounce  ourfclves  not  free  from  thefe 
confequences,  that  is,  we  find  ourfelves  guilty.  Let 
the  flighted  circumftance  be  changed,  the  perception 
is  weakened  or  annihilated.  If  the  evil  following  an 
adion  be  not  an  inevitable  confequence  of  it,  or  not 
near  enough  to  be  afcribed  to  it,  or  if  the  agent 
have  not  previoufly  known  it  to  be  a confequence  of 
his  adion,  he  would  confider  himfelf  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  lefs  guilty,  in  the  lalt  wholly  innocent. 

To  confirm  the  hypothefis  here  delivered  I will 
mention  fome  fads  well  known  by  experience.  Firft  j 
The  more  a man  has  exerted  himfelf  to  inveftigate 
the  particular  component  parts  of  moral  perceptions, 
that  is,  the  natural  good  and  evil  comprifed  therein, 
the  different  nature,  relation,  and  importance  of  thefe, 
&c.  the  more  will  he  be  fufceptible  of  nice  and  juft 
perceptions  of  morality.  Thefe  perceptions  will  be 
{Lengthened  and  rendered  more  luminous,  as  the 
various  parts  which  conftitute  the  whole  will  have  a 
more  powerful  effcd,  than  when  fuperficially  viewed 
or  unnoticed.  Thus  a beautiful  fymphony  delights 
a connoiffeur,  who  has  ftudied  its  tones,  and  their 
various  relations,  in  a manner  very  different  from 
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that  in  which  it  affedts  the  unlearned  ear.  A florift, 
capable  of  difcriminating  the  various  parts  from  the 
combined  harmony  of  which  the  beauty  of  a flower 
is  produced,  finds  far  more  pleafure  in  contemplating 
this  beauty  than  he  who  fiirveys  it  with  an  unfkilful 
eye.  Thus  the  moral  fenle  is  generally  more  grofs 
and  dull  in  the  ignorant  multitude,  than  in  the  well 
educated  and  learned.  In  thofe,  however,  who  have 
not  at  leaft  fome  general  though  confufed-  notions 
of  utility  and  noxioufnefs  in  adtions,  no  moral  tafte 
exifts.  Experience  farther  teaches  us,  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  particular  component  parts  of  beauty 
of  any  kind,  if  it  too  frequently  and  almoft  conftantly 
employ  the  mind,  is  injurious  to  our  feelings.  The 
mind  habituates  itfelf  to  a negledt  of  the  compound 
furvey  of  the  whole,  and  its  delight  is  to  analyfe  it, 
whence  it  falls  into  a way  of  contemplating  its  objedt 
microfcopically,  and  piece  by  piece.  Thus  many 
aptiquarians,  many  philologifts,  have  deftroyed  their 
tafte  for  the  exquifite  beauty  of  works  of  art  and 
genius : the  fpeculative  moralift,  who  confiders  mo- 
ral objedts  merely  with  the  underftanding,  and  for 
the  underftanding,  and  the  acute  cafuift,  who  difledts 
and  divides  virtue  and  vice  with  fo  much  pains  and 
labour,  render  themfelves  by  degrees  in  a great  mea- 
fure  incapable  of  a lively  perception  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  becoming  or  unbecoming,  in  charadter, 
manners,  or  adtibns.  Finally,  if  any  one  had  wholly 
deftroyed  or  loft  his  moral  tafte,  more  powerful  means 
of  exciting  and  fharpening  his  moral  perceptions 
could  not  be  found,  than  to  place  before  his  eyes 
unexpedted,  moving,  boldly  drawn  fcenes  of  the 
varied  and  extenfive  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  as 
ftrong  portraits  of  the  mifery  of  vice.  As  far  as  the 
moral  fenfe  is  capable  of  being  whetted  or  reftored, 
it  muft  be  effcdted  by  ftrongly  imprefled  notions  of 
the  good  accruing  from  virtue,  and  the  evil  confe- 
quent  to  vice,  whilft  culpable  infenfibility  finds  in  the 

world. 
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world,  and  in  real  life,  what  Hogarth  has  delineated 
in  his  moral  pidlures.  The  father  in  Roufl'eau’s 
Emilius  employed  the  fame  means  to  excite  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  exceffes  of  debauchery  in  his  fon, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  reins  to  his  wild 
defires  : he  led  him  to  an  hofpital,  where  the  fearful 
fcenes  of  pain  and  woe  difplayed  on  every  hand,  in 
the  perfons  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  vidtims  to  their 
lulls,  could  not  but  warn  him  from  following  their 
example. 

The  fecond  objedtion  made  to  our  hypothefis,  that 
it  deftroys  the  proper  fignificaticn,  force,  and  value 
of  the  moral  expreffions  of  praife  and  blame,  or  that 
it  enfeebles  or  annihilates  the  impreffions  of  moral 
beauty  and  uglinefs,  may  without  difficulty  be  re- 
moved. Thefe  never  can  be  the  conlequences  of  our 
inquiries.  Moral  relations  are  fixed  conftant  appear- 
ances, eftablifhed  on  the  nature  of  their  objedts,  and 
of  our  minds.  They  infallibly  prefent  themfelves 
whenever  we  attentively  confider  adtions,  charadters 
or  manners,  and  mull  unavoidably  produce  the  per- 
ceptions which  anfwer  to  them.  Every  man  of  un- 
demanding confiders  the  fymmetry  of  a building  as 
a mere  appearance ; yet  can  he  not  reafon  away  its 
agreeable  effedl  on  his  optic  nerves,  or  the  difagree- 
able  one  of  its  oppofite.  To  Newton’s  eye,  returning 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  prifm,  the  union  of  the 
primitive  colours  muft  have  given  the  appearance  of 
whitenefs,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  mod  ignorant 
peafant. 

The  author  of  our  nature  had  unqueftionably  wife 
views,  when  he  fo  formed  our  minds,  that  good  and 
evil  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  being  ffiould  have 
different  appearances  to  man,  and  excite  different 
perceptions  in  him,  from  what  they  do  when  occa- 
fioned  by  an  unintelligent  caufe.  If  we  would  have 
juft  notions  of  thefe  final  caufes,  let  us  compare  the 
moral  marks  of  charadter  and  adlions,  fo  far  as  they 

ate 
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are  confidered  as  beautiful  or  ugly,  feemly  or  un- 
feemly,  virtuous  or  wicked,  with  the  impreffion  by 
which  the  certain  worth  of  a piece  of  money  is  afcer- 
tained,  when  the  fovereign  or  ftate  intend  not  to  affix 
thereby  any  nominal  value  above  the  intrinfic  worth 
of  the  coin,  but  merely  to  determine  the  real  value 
of  the  metal.  If  we  had  a fenle  juft  and  delicate 
enough  to  enable  us  with  certainty  and  readinefs  to 
diftinguifn  the  exact  finenefs,  weight,  and  value  of 
any  piece  of  gold  or  filver  offered  us,  the  impreffion 
would  be  fuperfluous  and  unneceffary : but  as  we 
want  this  juft,  delicate,  and  ready  power  of  diftin- 
guifhing,  the  impreffion  on  a coin  muft  teach  us  its 
true  worth,  and  this  not  only  faves  us  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  affaying  it,  but  alfo  fecures  us  from 
error  and  deception.  In  like  manner,  the  moral 
characters,  the  tokens  of  praife  or  blame,  which  our 
perceptions  imprefs  on  actions,  tempers,  or  manners, 
would  be  unneceffary  and  fuperfluous,  if  we  poffefled 
fuch  a clear,  juft,  and  ready  penetration  of  the  na- 
tural good  and  evil  to  be  found  in  moral  objects,  or 
arifing  from  them,  that  we  could  with  accuracy  fepa- 
rate  them  from  each  other,  give  to  each  its  due  worth 
and  proper  value,  and  appreciate  the  object  as  a whole, 
not  only  from  its  prefent  internal  conftitution,  but 
with  refpect  to  its  relations,  tendencies,  and  confe- 
quences.  This  penetration,  however,  we  do  not 
poffefs.  To  fupply  its  place,  therefore,  it  is  ufeful 
and  neceffary,  that  the  moral  fenfe  fhould  ftamp  on 
actions  and  manners  a mark  eafy  to  be  known.  As 
reafon  cannot  conveniently  affay  her  objects  by  fepa- 
rating  them  into  their  component  parts,  the  fynthetic, 
not  analytic  view,  fupplies  the  place  of  a clear  know- 
ledge, and  accurate  calculation.  From  the  natural 
good  and  evil  found  in  moral  objects,  it  creates  moral 
good  and  evil,  or  images  of  moral  beauty  and  ugli- 
nefs.  1 hus,  particularly  with  a view  to  fhorten  the 
examination,  the  queftion,  what  is  good  or  bad,  juft 

or 
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or  unjuft,  in  any  particular  cafe,  is  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  perception.  What  we  lofe  in  cleamefs 
by  thefe  means*  is  made  up  by  the  quicknefs  and 
ftrength  of  our  feelings. 

It  is  how  time,  a little  farther  to  illuftrate  the 
application  which  Hartley  makes  of  the  foregoing 
hypothefis.  He  fhews  from  it  the  infignificancy  of 
the  objection,  that,  from  the  fyftem  of  neceffity, 
God  mull  be  the  author  of  fin.  In  refpedt  to  God, 
fays  he,  what  we  call  fin  is  nothing  but  natural  evil, 
fo  far  as  it  is  modified  by,  occafioned  by,  and  per- 
vades the  voluntary  adtions  of  men.  We  cannot 
afcribe  to  the  moft  perfedt  intelligence,  which  fees 
nothing  confufedly,  but  every  thing  clearly  and  dif- 
ti^dtly,  the  perceptions  which  moral  appearances 
eicite  in  us,  fo  far  at  lead  as  they  differ  from  thofe 
which  the  view  of  natural  evil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  fees  what  conftitutes  the  real  ground 
of  thefe  appearances.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
whole  queftion,  whether  God  be  the  author  of  fin, 
has  no  meaning,  or  this : does  natural  evil  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  that  which  arifes  from  men’s 
voluntary  adtions,  enter  into  the  defign  of  God  ? 
If,  however,  we  attribute  to  God  our  perceptions, 
and  what  this  evil  feems  to  us,  .the  queftion  has  no 
meaning.  In  finful  adtions  God  fees  the  caufe  of 
them*  the  imperfedtion  and  limited  faculties  of  the 
creatures,  which,  adtive  or  paffive,  participate  them. 
He  fees  the  evil  thence  arifing,  previoufly  confidered 
feparately  and  individually.  In  and  for  itfelf  this 
evil  is  not  his  purpofe : but  as  it  is  connedted  with 
the  whole  fcheme  of  his  creation,  and  this  whole 
fcheme  is  by  him  approved,  as  in  it  particular  evil 
tends  to  general  good,  and  as  the  goodnefs  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  finite  creatures  without  this  evil  would  be 
impOffible,  it  muft  enter  into  his  defign.  This  de- 
fign required  the  greateft  poftible  variety  of  crea- 
tures t in  the  fcale  of  being,  then,  there  muft  have 

been 
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been  a place  for  man  ; and  a certain  degree  of  limi- 
tation and  imperfection,  to  diftinguilh  him,  as  well 
from  the  creatures  above  as  from  thofe  below,  mull: 
have  been  eftential  to  him.  If  the  errors,  faults, 
and  imperfections  of  man  be  deducible  from  his 
ellential  and  neceflary  limitation,  it  is  not  pofiibk 
for  him  to  be  without  thefe,  and  ftill  be  man.  His 
Creator  is  fully  juftifted  if  no  human  being,  the 
whole  confidered,  be  jollified  in  defpifing  the  gift  of 
exiftence.  He  is  fully  jultified,  if  man  be  from  his 
nature  capable  of  no  happinefs,  or  a happinefs  of  a 
growing  kind.  Such  a difpofition  prefuppofes  a 
growing  perfection,  and  at  the  beginning  of  man’s 
exiftence  the  loweft  degree  of  that  perfection  which 
is  proper  to  him.  For  the  fake  of  brevity  I may 
here  refer  to  what  I have  faid  in  a preceding  remark 
(p.  481.).  If  it  be  now  afked  : whence  arifes  the 
moral  evil  of  human  nature  ? I would  anfwer  : It  is 
the  eonfequence  of  man’s  limited  faculties,  and  ca- 
pacity for  perfection.  The  latter  renders  it  necef- 
fary, that  he  fhould  be  placed  on  the  loweft  ftep, 
in  order  that  his  faculties  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  unfolding  themfelves  gradually : he  mull  be  a 
ienfitive  before  he  is  a rational  being.  But  Ihould 
he  have  a capacity  for  reafon,  or  be  an  agent  choof- 
ing  from  his  own  judgment,  he  muft  pofiefs  a pro- 
penfity  to  agency  as  foon  as  he  can  aCt.  He  muft 
early  feel  his  deftination  to  aCt  after  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  on  every  occafion  follow  this  propenfity. 
He  muft  fly,  or  at  leaft  will  to  raile  himfelf,  before 
he  has  wings.  I fhal-1  here  employ  a common  re- 
mark, yet  not  the  lefs  to  the  purpofe : man,  whilft 
a merely  fenfitive  animal,  exerts  his  agency,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fteer,  that  feels  himfelf  deftined 
to  wear  horns,  butts  with  his  head  before  his  horns 
appear.  He  muft  oppofe  every  thing  that  tends  to 
obftruCt  or  circumfcribe  this  propenfity.  Every  in- 
junction or  reftraint  is  an  odious  compulfion,  again!! 

which 
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which  his  freedom  revolts.  He  will  not  be  led; 
he  will  guide  himfelf.  But  fince  he  has  not  yet 
the  neceflary  knowledge,  which  he  muft  colled  from 
experience,  he  is  expofed  to  the  illufions  of  his 
fenfes,  and  thus  muft  frequently  err,  and  choofe  evil 
for  good.  From  often  repeated  error  he  will  acquire 
a readinefs  of  going  aftray,  which  tardy  reafon  will 
find  difficult  to  deftroy ; and  propenfities  will  arife, 
which  a more  juft  and  perfed  knowledge  of  things 
will  not  remove  without  pain  and  toil.  Thus  the 
moral  depravity  of  man  proceeds  from  the  limited 
ftate  and  conftitution  eflential  to  his  nature.  Now 
as  moral  evil  is  a confequence  of  metaphyfical  evil, 
and  nothing  more  than  natural  evil,  the  grand 
queftion,  whence  arifes  moral  evil  ? may  be  reduced 
to  this,  whence  arifes  natural  evil  ? and  ultimately  to 
this,  what  is  the  caufe  of  metaphyfical  evil  ? This 
queftion  of  the  origin  of  evil,  fo  important  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  and  fo  puzzling  to  human  un- 
derftanding,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  reduced  to  this  : 
when  God  gave  exiftence  to  beings  our  of  himfelfj 
he  muft  have  made  them  limited,  or  have  multi- 
plied himfelf:  if  the  latter  be  an  impoffibility,  we 
muft  grant  that  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom  might 
produce  beings  with  more  or  fewer  limitations. 

PROP.  XVI.  p.  66. 

Whether  philofophical  Free-Will  be  confident  with  the 
Power  and  Knowledge  of  God. 

Our  author  here  fhews  in  a folid  and  conclufive 
manner,  that  philofophical  free-will  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  attributes  of  power  and  knowledge. 
It  is  not  confident  with  God’s  power,  fince  by  it 
his  power  would  be  limited,  and  hence  be  no  longer 
infinite : for  as  far  as  man  exercifed  this  free-will  he 

would 
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would  be  independent  of  God.  It  may  be  faid,  in- 
deed, that  he  receives  this  free-will  from  God,  and 
thus  is  dependent  on  him  with  refped  to  the  pofief- 
iion  of  it : but  as  foon  as  he  £uts  it  into  adion,  he 
ceafes  to  be  under  God’s  power,  and  withdraws  him- 
felf  from  his  all-embracing  influence.  If  God  have 
bellowed  on  man  luch  a free-will,  he  has  given  him 
a power  of  freeing  himfelf  from  his  fubjedion  and 
dependency.  This  fuppofition  brings  to  our  minds, 
in  fome  meafure,  what  the  poet  faid  of  Jupiter,  who 
after  he  had  made  gold,  was  aftonilhed  at  the  power 
of  his  own  work,  and  confefled,  that  he  had 
created  a divinity  more  mighty  than  himfelf.  As 
this  charge  may  appear  too  ftrong  to  the  partifans  of 
philofophical  free-will,  we  will  fhew  in  another  way, 
that  this  free-will  places  man  without  the  fphere  of 
God’s  power  and  influence.  We  cannot  poflibly  form 
any  idea  of  the  influence  of  God’s  power,  but  that  it 
ads  upon  its  fubjed  either  mediately,  or  immediately. 
Any  other  way  is  as  inconceivable  as  power  without 
died  or  influence.  If  man  exercife  philofophical 
free-will,  God’s  power  cannot  ad  on  him  immedi- 
ately, as  that  would  be  neceflity.  Neither  does  it 
ad  mediately,  for  then  it  would  ad  by  means  of 
caufes  and  effeds,  or  of  fecondary  caufes.  This  is 
equally  inconfiftent  with  philofophical  free-will,  by 
which  the  chain  of  caufes  is  broken.  As  often  as 
man  exereifes  this  free-will  he  cuts  afunder  that  chain 
by  which  God  holds  and  draws  all  things.  Either 
he  is  himfelf  the  creator  of  human  adions,  or  chance 
is  the  lord  and  mailer  of  them,  and  forms  a new  chain 
which  lafts  till  another  chance  breaks  ir,  or  produces 
nothing  but  ifolated  links  united  to  no  others.  What- 
ever is  effeded  by  philofophical  free-will  has  the  ori- 
ginal grounds  of  its  poflibility  in  the  will  of  God, 
as  far  as  chance  is  eflablilhed,  and  authorized  to  pro- 
duce men’s  adions,  by  that  will : but  that  of  two 
poflible  and  oppofite  adions  one  only  takes  place,  is 
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r>Q  farther  afcribable  to  the  will  of  God.  Whilft 
God  has  left  this  to  chance  to  determine,  he  has  fo 
far  fet  limits  to  his  own  power,  and  left  himfelf  to 
prefer  a certain  adion  or  its  oppofite,  which  ever 
blind  chance,  which  he  has  placed  by  his  fide  as  a 
fellow-creator,  wills  to  be  produced.  In  fuch  an 
action  he  can  no  more  have  a determinate  will,  than 
a man  in  an  event  which  he  leaves  to  the  call  of  a 
die.  No  one  can  in  this  cafe  determine  whether 
he  ihall  win  or  Jofe  : and  when  he  leaves  it  to  chance, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  Ihall  happen,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  himfelf  determines  neither  of  the  two. 
So  is  it  with  Gpd,  on  the  fuppofuion  of  philofophical 
free-will.  In  it  there  is  always  a chance,  over  which 
he  has  no  power  and  influence  becaufe  it  is  a chance. 
If  we  fay,  that  he  can  influence  the  event  by  the  pro- 
dudion  and  connexion  of  circumftances,  that  can 
only  take  place  by  limiting  or  altogether  removing 
the  aftumed  chance,  or  fo  far  as  man  is  adualiy 
determined  ab  extra  in  the  exercife  of  his  free-will. 
If  it  be  faid  God  mull  have  thus  limited  his  power 
\vhen  he  willed  the  creating  man  a free  agent;  this 
is  taking  for  granted,  that  philofophical  free-will  is 
effential  to  man’s  agency,  a fuppofition  which  has 
already  been  fhewn  to  be  unfounded.  If  it  be  faid 
farther,  that  man  can  be  fubjed  to  no  moral  impu- 
tation unlefs  God  have  fo  limited  his  power ; to 
what  has  before  been  faid  on  the  fubjed  we  may  add, 
that,  whilft  on  this  fcheme  of  free-will  man’s  actions 
are  fubjed  to  chance,  it  is  not  more  proper  to  im- 
pute to  him  merit  or  demerit  for  his  adions,  than 
if  they  were  fubjed  to  pecefiity.  If  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus  had  by  their  concourfe  formed  mif- 
fhapen  mafies,  inftead  of  regular  bodies,  would 
they  have  been  more  culpable  or  delerving  of  pu- 
nifhment,  if  under  the  guidance  of  chance,  than  if 
fubjed  to  the  laws  of  neceftity  ? (We  call  in  this 
hypothecs  with  more  confidence,  as  it  is  in  fad  the 
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fame  with  the  philofophical  free-will  afcribed  to  man, 
except  that  the  latter,  whilft  under  the  dominion  of 
chance,  admits  confcioufnefs,  the  former  excludes 
it).  If  imputation  and  punifhment  be  abfurd  and 
irrational,  they  muft  be  fo  in  the  higheft  degree,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  chance,  as  being  altogether  without 
end  or  ufe.  Finally,  if  it  be  advanced,  that  God 
voluntarily  fet  limits  to  his  power,  and  thus  they  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  derogating  or  detra£ling  from 
his  greatnefs  it  muft  be  for  want  of  refle&ing,  that 
this  would  be  fuch  a limitation  of  his  authority,  as 
would  render  it  impoffible  for  him  to  uphold  and 
govern  the  world,  in  a great  meafure  at  leaft,  if  not 
altogether.  Creatures  endowed  with  philofophical 
free-will,  whether  they  exercife  it  conftantly  or  occa- 
fionally,  are  wholly  incapable  of  moral  rule.  The 
end  of  fuch  rule  is  to  lead  men  to  certain  purpofes 
by  fetting  before  them  motives.  When  thefe  motives  ' 
have  a certain  adequacy  to  the  undei  (landing  and 
will,  and  a determinate  power  on  the  mind,  men  are 
governed,  or  the  intended  purpofes  may  be  attained 
with  and  by  them.  But  to  this  effedft  it  is  neceftary, 
that  they  have  no  power  of  refilling  thofe  motives 
which  are  to  them  the  ftrongeft,  or  have  no  philofo- 
phical free-will : for  by  the  ufe  of  this  they  would  at 
once  annul  the  wifeft  regulations  of  their  ruler,  re- 
maining obftinace  and  difobedient,  againft  all  know- 
ledge of  their  own  good,  and  notwichftanding  his 
giving  them  every  poftible  motive  to  obedience. 
This  will  hold  good  whether  we  fuppofe  God  or 
man  to  be  the  ruler  of  fuch  fubjefts.  A human 
governor,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  able  to  produce 
fufficient  motives,  and  frequently  knows  not  what 
motives  will  be  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  powerful  in 
certain  cafes.  Hence  he  cannot  lead  his  fubjedts  to 
his  purpofes  fo  fully  as  he  would,  nor  exercife  a per- 
feft  dominion  over  them.  But  the  all- wife  and  om- 
nipotent God,  who  at  the  fame  time  that  he  knows 
Vol.  Ill,  O o what 
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what  are  the  flrongeft  motives  in  every  cafe,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  them,  fhould  maintain  the  molt 
perfeft,  and  unlimited  authority  over  his  rational 
creatures.  This  authority,  however,  would  be  cir- 
cumfcribed,  and  nearly  annihilated,  if  ungovernable 
man  could  render  himfelf  infenfible  to  all  motives, 
and  could  render  vain  by  his  free-will  all  the  meafures 
of  divine  power,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  wif- 
dom.  1 hefe  abfurd  confequences  flow  from  the 
doctrine  of  philofophical  free-will.  Experience,  how- 
ever, which  teaches  us,  that  man  is  actually  governed 
by  man,  and  in  a great  meafure  led  to  the  purpofes 
of  his  ruler,  and  that  many  may  be  fubjedted  to  the 
will  and  nod  of  one,  makes  not  a little  againft  fuch  a 
free-will.  If  every  fubjedt  in  an  extenflve  kingdom, 
governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch,  exercifed  philofo- 
phical free-will,  the  whole  fum  of  its  effedts  muft  be 
capable  of  being  traced  in  an  obvious  and  convincing 
manner.  From  the  additions  which  each  individual 
philofophical  free-will  would  give  to  the  general  will, 
fuch  an  unbridled,  fantaftic,  monftrous  chaos  would 
ultimately  arife,  that  a concordant  and  univerfal  will, 
moving  to  any  determinate  end,  would  be  an  utter 
impofiibility.  If,  however,  we  fuppofe  nothing  of 
this  confuflon  and  diforder  in  a great  and  wifely  regu- 
lated flate,  but  rather  find,  that  all  its  members  are 
animated  with  one  mind,  and  moved  by  one  will, 
there  muft  be  fome  means  (and  thefe  means  can  be 
nothing  but  motives)  capable  of  imparting  one  will 
to  many  men,  and  of  infallibly  attaining  their  end, 
fince  they  effect  it  in  fo  diltinguifhed  a manner. 
May  we  not,  then,  carry  our  concluflons  from  the  lefs 
to  the  greater  ? If  man  can  fo  govern  man,  how 
much  more  may  God  rule  him  to  the  fulfilling  of 
his  will  ? 

That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  incompatible 
with  philofophical  free-will  is  clearly  fiiewn  by  our 
author,  and  has  already  been  fufficiently  demonftrated 
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by  others.  The  defenders  of  this  free-will  have, 
indeed,  already  given  up  thus  much  to  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  that  they  content  themfelves  with 
afcribing  to  God  a probable  foreknowledge  of  men’s 
aft  ions.  But  Mendellfohn,  in  his  excellent  Treatife 
on  Probability,  has  proved  in  a new  and  incontro- 
vertible manner,  that  a probable  foreknowledge  is 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  philofophical  free-will. 
If,  fays  he,  God  have  a probable  foreknowledge 
with  refpeft:  to  our  free  aftions,  the  degree  of  this 
probability  muft  be  determinate,  as  there  cannot  be 
a quantity  without  a determinate  degree,  if,  as  in 
this  cafe,  it  ultimately  will  be.  But  if  the  degree  of 
the  divine  probability  be  determinate,  the  proportion 
which  the  grounds  of  probability  known  to  God 
bear  to  certainty  muft  be  given,  ,as  from  this  pro- 
portion the  degree  of  probability  is  to  be  eftimated. 
The  grounds  of  probability  are  all  thofe  data  from 
which  the  truth  is  known,  and  which,  if  we  have 
them  all,  produce  certainty,  if  we  have  a greater  or 
lefs  number  of  them,  produce  a higher  or  lower  de- 
gree of  probability.  Now  whence  does  God  take 
thefe  grounds  of  probability  ? Neceflarily  from  the 
circumftances  in  which  the  free  agent  is  placed,  and 
from  the  motives  and  incentives  that  determine  his 
choice.  But  all  the  circumftances  in  which  the  agent 
is  placed,  and  all  his  motives  and  incentives  are 
infufficient  to  produce  a certainty  of  what  choice  he 
will  make.  Thus  the  degree  of  probability  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  proportion  which  the  pofitive 
motives  bear  to  the  pofitive  and  negative  ones  taken 
together : otherwife  thefe  motives  muft  include  fome 
grounds  from  which  this  free  agent  is  determined  to 
one  action  rather  than  to  another.  Thus  the  more 
pofitive  or  negative  motives  aft;  upon  our  will,  the 
greater  the  probability,  that  we  fhall  do  or  avoid  a 
thing.  If  it  were  poflible,  that  infinitely  many  mo- 
tives fhould  work  upon  our  will  to  the  production  of 
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a certain  aftion,  they  would  conftitute  an  infinite  de- 
gree of  probability,  or  a certainty,  as  according  to  the 
opinion  of  thefe  philofophers  the  maximum  of  our  free 
aftions  is  only  to  be  fought  in  injinito.  Now  as  in 
every  particular  cafe  only  a finite  number  of  motives 
aft  upon  us,  the  probability  of  the  divine  prefcience 
is  to  certainty,  as  the  finite  number  of  the  motives 
that  occafion  our  choice  is  to  an  infinite  number  of 
the  fame,  or  the  degree  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
= 0.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  juft  and 
clear  than  this  demonftration.  The  more  am  1 afto- 
nifhed,  that  Rautenberg  in  a remark  on  Hume’s 
Efiays  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion,  tranflated  by  him,  ftiould  difpute  this  argu- 
ment, or  rather,  admitting  the  premifes,  deny  the 
conclufion.  He  conceives,  that  Mendelfiohn  afifumes, 
without  any  grounds,  that  all  the  circumftances  in 
which  a free  agent  is  placed  do  not  conftitute  a 
certainty,  which  can  only  arife  from  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  motives : and  rather  believes,  that  from  a 
finite  number  fuch  a degree  of  force  may  arife,  as  to 
incline  the  will  to  the  one  fide,  particularly  when  no 
motives,  or  very  feeble  ones  only,  exift  on  the  other. 
But  does  not  this  opponent  of  Mendelfiohn  perceive, 
that,  according  to  the  fyftem  in  difpute,  the  circum- 
ftances in  which  a free  agent  is  placed  cannot  poftibly 
conftitute  certainty  ? For  did  they  amount  to  a 
certainty,  this  free  agent  muft  in  reality  be  deter- 
mined by  circumftances,  he  muft  aft  according  to 
this  determination  and  could  not  aft  otherwife,  con- 
fequendy  the  freedom  of  indifferency,  or  the  freedom 
by  which  man  can  refift  thofe  motives  that  are  to 
him  the  ftrongeft  at  the  time,  completely  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  he  can  refift  thefe  circumftances  he  is 
not  determined  by  them.  If  he  be  not  determined 
by  them,  there  are  no  grounds  from  which  his  refo- 
lution  can  be  known.  If  a given  number  of  motives 
certainly  incline  the  will  to  one  fide,  he  who  knows 
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all  thefe  motives,  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  a pro- 
bable foreknowledge,  as  he  muft  unqueftionably  pof- 
fefs  a certain  prefcience.  But  this  is  ever  and  folely 
the  cafe,  if  the  will  be  determined  by  the  motives 
actually  prefent,  and  by  nothing  elfe.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  every  fuch  cafe  abfolutely  excludes 
fuch  a freedom  as  enables  a man  to  aft  in  oppofition 
to  his  motives,  and  independent  of  them,  fo  that 
they  are  inefficient  to  determine  him,  and  their 
power  muft  be  fupplied  by  fomething  elfe,  not  to 
be  defined,  if  a determination  take  place.  Rauten- 
berg  alfo  advances,  that,  whilft  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  God  knows  things,  we  cannot 
infer  any  objection  to  a demonftrated  truth  from  his 
knowledge.  Not  to  mention,  that  philofophical  free- 
will is  by  no  means  a demonftrated  truth,  this  is  in 
faCt  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  as  Hartley  very 
juftly  fhews.  We  freely  confefs,  that  no  argument 
againft  philofophical  free-will  is  here  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  prefcience ; 
but  from  the  mere  exiftence  of  God’s  foreknowledge 
of  men’s  actions,  let  it  happen  however  it  may,  we 
conclude,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  to  foreknow  thofe 
actions,  and  confequently,  that  they  cannot  be  inde- 
terminate and  uncertain,  fince  were  they  fo  they  could 
not  be  foreknown,  either  by  God  or  by  any  other 
intelligence,  as  what  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  and 
includes  a contradiction,  is  not  more  fubjeCt  to  the 
power  of  God,  than  to  that  of  any  other  being.  To 
be  indeterminate  and  abfolutely  uncertain  in  itfelf, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  foreknown  as  certain  and 
determinate,  conftitute  as  formal  and  palpable  a con- 
tradiction as  can  be  conceived.  The  one  annihilates 
the  other.  Now  if  the  infinity  of  God  with  refpeCt 
to  his  other  attributes  cannot  make  any  contradiction 
poffible,  however  infinite  his  knowledge  may  be,  it 
extends  to  impoffibilities  no  more  than  does  his 
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power.  But  to  be  uncertain  and  fortuitous,  and  yet 
to  be  foreknown  as  certain  and  neceffary,  conftitutes 
a non-entity. 


PROP.  XIX.  p.  79. 

On  Infpiration. 

The  different  opinions  held  concerning  - divine 
infpiration  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  three. 
Thefe  our  author  mentions,  with  the  grounds  for 
them } but  (till  fome  other  grounds  may  be  added. 
There  are  all'o  fome  general  confiderations  which 
mult  have  weight  with  every  rational  and  thinking 
follower  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  deciding  to  which 
of  the  three  the  preference  Ihould  be  given.  This 
mu  ft  firft  of  all  be  laid  down  as  a principle,  as  it  in- 
deed is  by  Hartley,  that,  which  ever  of  the  three  be 
embraced,  we  pay  luch  refped  to  revelation,  as  to 
be  amended,  affured,  and  inftruded  in  the  way  of 
falvation.  Thus  he  who  adopts  the  loweft  hypo- 
thefis  confiders  the  fcripture  as  his  rule  of  faith  and 
life,  and  as  the  ground  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 
But  whether  his  opinion  of  divine  infpiration  be  in 
reality  fufficient  to  this  purpofe  or  not,  appears  to 
me  not  to  be  fo  properly  determinable  on  general 
principles,  and  from  a general  view,  as  from  the 
particular  way  of  thinking  of  the  party,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  forms  his  judgment. 
It  may  feem  to  us,  that  no  one  can  attain  a true 
confidence  through  revelation,  or  a practical  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  its  dodrines,  'if  he  have  not  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority  as 
appears  to  us  neceffary  for  our  own  truft  and  con- 
vidion.  In  jthis,  however,  we  frequently  err.  How 
many  pious  chriftians  are  fhocked  and  hurt  by  the 
various  readings  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  detedion 
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of  faults  that  have  crept  into  the  modern  text  from 
carelefinefs  and  ignorance  ! Unqueftionably  this 
arifes  from  their  opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
iacred  books  extending  itfelf  to  the  mod  trifling  cir- 
cumftances,  to  words,  fyllables,  and  letters,  with 
which  overftretched  notion  the  remark  of  fuch  errors 
does  not  accord.  To  ftill  more  is  the  idea,  that 
premeditated  additions,  defalcations,  or  corruptions 
of  the  fcriptures  have  taken  place,  totally  inadmifli- 
ble.  Now  as  thefe  find  fuch  a fuppofition  incompa- 
tible with  their  high  veneration  for  the  fcriptures, 
they  are  too  prone  to  conclude,  that  all  who  afiert, 
or  even  think  poflib'le,  fuch  falfifications  of  parti- 
cular paflages,  altogether  rejeft  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  whole.  It  will  probably  be  admitted,  that 
in  this  cafe  the  inference  from  ourfelves  to  others  is 
precipitate  and  unjuft.  But  we  muft  on  the  fame 
principles  admit,  that  it  is  equally  unjuft  for  thofe 
who  entertain  the  higheft  poffible  opinion  of  divine 
infpiration,  to  deny  all  true  and  wholefome  reverence 
for  the  fcriptures  to  thofe  who  content  themfelves 
with  the  lowed.  I fay  on  the  fame  principles.  For, 
if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  each  indivi- 
dual word,  fyllable,  and  letter,  were  the  immediate 
work  of  God,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  fame  caufes  which  moved  God  himfelf  immedi- 
ately and  miraculoufly  to  fix  and  determine  every 
thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  the  mod  unimportant 
objedts,  would  have  moved  him  to  have  fuperin- 
tended  the  fecurity  and  prefervation  of  what  he  had 
fo  exa&ly  and  minutely  eftablifhed.  Were  it  necef- 
fary,  that  every  word  and  letter  fhould  have  been 
infpired,  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  it  neceflary,  that  every 
infpired  word  Ihoulcl  retain  the  letters  appointed  by 
God,  and  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  human  words 
or  letters.  Yes,  perhaps  fome  one  will  fay,  but  how 
many  continual  miracles  muft  be  requifite  to  this  ! 
Let  us  however  confider,  that,  from  the  fuppofition, 
\ v O o 4 fuch 
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fuch  a minute  infpiration  being  neceffary  to  the  fal- 
vation  of  mankind,  if  it  could  and  muft  have  hap- 
pened, its  requiring  more  or  fewer  miracles  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  omnipotence  of  God.  It  may  be 
faid,  if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures  were  not  fo 
accurately  and  minutely  determined  by  divine  infpi- 
ration, we  could  not  have  fufficient  certainty  and 
confidence  in  the  divine  dodtrines.  Were  this  true, 
there  muft  be  no  blunders  of  copyifts,  no  inaccuracy 
in  the  text,  and  no  accidental  error  in  the  fcriptures  ; 
or  each  individual  reader  of  them  muft  have  an  in- 
fallible fcnfe,  by  which  he  might  diftinguifh  the 
divine  original  from  the  additions  made  by  men. 
Even  had  he  this,  in  places  where  alterations  have 
adtually  been  made,  the  requifite  certainty  and  confi- 
dence could  not  poflibly  be  obtained  : and  if  a man 
extend  his  faith  to  words  and  letters,  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  muft  greatly  embarrafs  him.  If  the  pre- 
text, that  fo  many  continual  miracles  are  neceffary 
to  preferve  an  unalterable  purity  of  the  text,  be  at 
all  valid,  the  general  principle  muft  be  firft  admit- 
ted, that  God  performs  as  few  miracles  as  poffible, 
and  never  more  than  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the 
attainment  of  his  divine  purpofes.  But  it  would  be 
the  extreme  of  rafhnels  in  us  to  determine  how 
many  or  how  few  miracles  are  requifite  to  anfwer 
the  dcfigns  of  God.  However,  when  we  find,  that 
a certain  miracle  has  not  produced  certain  effedts,  we 
may  venture  humbly  to  prefume,  that  fuch  a mira- 
cle was  not  neceffary.  But  here  this  is  actually  the 
cafe.  For  fince  fo  many  variations  are  to  be  found 
in  refpedt  to  words,  fyllables,  and  letters,  he  who 
fees,  and  is  confcious  of  thefe  variations,  cannot 
poffibly  confirm  his  faith  and  hopes  by  the  notion, 
that  the  words,  fyllables,  and  letters  which  he  has 
before  him  were  immediately  infpired  by  God. 

Should  any  one  hence  conclude,  that  in  this  cafe 

we  can  never  be  certain  of  the  true  lenfe  of  any 
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book  in  the  Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  a book  ; I 
anfwer,  that,  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a whole 
book,  or  of  any  connected  propofidon,  we  mult 
not  attend  fo  much  to  particular  words,  as  to  the 
conne&ion  of  all  the  words  taken  together,  the  fcope 
of  the  whole,  and  all  concomitant  circumftances. 
Thus,  though  a particular  word  might  be  falfified, 
we  may  be  fufficiently  certain  of  the  tenour  of  the 
whole  : for  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  the  whole 
Ihould  be  falfified  ; and  were  there  any  part  alto-^ 
getner  corrupted  and  erroneous,  either  it  would  have 
no  rational  meaning,  or  it  would  have  a fenfe  con- 
tradidtory  to  the  purpofe  of  its  writer,  and  the  general 
tenour  of  the  fcnptures.  In  this  cafe,  we  could 
make  no  ufe  of  fuch  a text,  particularly  if  it  were 
not  to  be  amended  and  reftored  by  the  help  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  a comparifon  with  other  manufcripts  and 
verfions.  If,  however,  a text  of  fcripture  have  an 
intelligible  meaning,  confonant  to  the  defigns  of  its 
divine  author,  and  the  general  fenfe  of  the  whole, 
we  may  be  fufficiently  certain,  that  it  is  not  through- 
out altered  and  corrupted.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent a word  here  and  there  in  it  from  being  erro- 
neous : and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  we  build 
on  particular  words  in  our  expofition,  and  the  lefs 
we  confider  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  the  pur- 
pofe of  the  writer,  and  the  like,  in  explaining  the 
fenfe  of  a paffage,  the  lefs  certain  muft  our  inter- 
pretation be.  However  numerous  the  faults  and 
errors  that  may  have  crept  into  a book  of  Cicero, 
if  the  whole  afford  an  intelligible  meaning,  we  can 
determine  with  fufficient  certainty  the  fenfe  of  the 
author,  and  what  he  intended  to  fay,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  errors  and  imperfedtions,  if  we  proceed 
according  to  the  rules  of  found  criticifm.  But 
ffiould  we  fet  afide  the  connexion  of  the  whole, 
(hutting  our  eyes  againft  the  light  to  be  derived  from 
the  confideration  of  all  its  parts,  and  a comparifon 
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of  them  with  each  other,  and  explain  his  fyftem 
from  a fingle  expreflion,  founding  our  convidtion 
of  his  defign  to  maintain  this  or  that  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  a word,  our  certainty  would  reft  on  very 
flight  grounds.  The  lefs  probable  it  is,  that  all 
we  employ  to  afcertain  his  meaning,  fhould  be  fal- 
fified  and  corrupted,  the  more  certain  is  our  inter- 
pretation; for  it  is  far  more  improbable,  that  the 
whole  fhould  be  erroneous,  than  that  a particular 
word  fhould  be  fo. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  well-known  difpute, 
whether  infpiration  extend  only  to  the  fubjedt  or  to 
the  words  of  holy  writ.  I do  not  think,  however, 
that  this  properly  exprefies  the  true  point  in  dif- 
pute. This  fhort  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  quef- 
tion  couched  in  fuch  terms : a fubjedt  without  words 
is  inconceivable,  fo  that  if  God  infpired  the  fubjedt, 
he  muft  have  infpired  words  exprefling  it.  But  this 
anfwer  decides  nothing  at  bottom : it  rather  leads 
to  the  following  queftions.  What  is  the  general 
notion  of  infpiration?  How  many  kinds  of  infpi- 
ration are  there,  according  to  this  notion  ? And 
how  may  all  this  be  applied  to  the  holy  fcriptures, 
and  their  feveral  parts  ? 

In  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  may 
term  every  communication  of  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions to  another,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
every  adtion  by  which  we  determine  the  thoughts 
and  perceptions  of  another  to  accord  with  our 
thoughts  and  perceptions  an  infpiration.  There  are 
as  many  kinds  of  infpiration,  therefore,  as  there  are 
modes  in  which  this  may  be  effedted. 

The  ways  in  which  a man  may  occafion  certain 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  or  certain  notions,  judg- 
ments, and  opinions  in  another,  or  in  which  he  may 
determine  him  to  think  and  judge  thus  of  a fubjedt, 
and  not  otherwife,  are  various ; and  fo  many  kinds 
of  infpiration  muft  we  admit.  Language  is  the 
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moft  perfedt  mean  of  propounding  and  imparting 
our  thoughts  to  others.  Thus  verbal  infpiration,  or 
infpiration  by  means  of  oral  or  written  words,  is  the 
firft  and  moft  perfect  kind.  But  other  figns  and 
fymbols  may  be  employed  inftead  of  words,  to  make 
others  acquainted  with  our  thoughts.  This  may  be 
effedted  by  fignificant  geftures,  or  pictures,  in  par- 
ticular. Thus  we  have  a kind  of  infpiration,  which, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  verbal,  we  may  ftyle  figu- 
rative or  fymbolical.  Farther,  we  may  impart  our 
thoughts  on  a certain  fubjedt  to  another,  by  placing 
him  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  affording  him  fuch 
data  and  means  of  knowledge,  that  by  their  ufe  and 
application  he  muft  neceffarily  be  led  to  the  fame 
thoughts  and  perceptions  of  the  fubjedt  as  we  have, 
or  as  we  would  imprefs  on  him.  As  this  fpecies  of 
infpiration  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  in  more 
particularly  employing  the  mind  and  underftanding 
of  the  perfon  infpired,  we  may  term  it  co-operative 
infpiration.  Finally,  we  can  conceive  of  a commu- 
nication of  thoughts  by  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  Jenforium , and  by  its  means  upon  the  mind, 
whereby  thoughts  are  excited  and  imparted  to  the 
intelledt,  diredtly  .producing  conceptions,  without  the 
rntei  ference  of  any  known  means.  T his  may  be 
ftyled  immediate  infpiration.  1 believe  that  thefe  four 
kinds  include  the  whole  of  our  notion  of  infpiration, 
and  conftitute  all  its  primary  divifions : though,  by 
varioufly  combining  them,  other  kinds  might  be 
formed,  and  fome,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  primary  divi- 
fions admit  of  being  fubdivided. 

Inftead  of  entering  farther  into  this  analyfis,  I will 
inquire  into  the  end  that  may  be  propofed  by  infpi- 
ration. This  end  muft  be  confined  to  the  perfon 
infpired,  or  to  others,  or  it  muft  extend  to  both.  In 
the  firft  inftance  the  perfon  infpired  muft  receive 
lome  information,  or  inftrudtion,  neceflary  or  ufeful 
to  himfelf  alone.  In  the  fecond,  he  will  announce 
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what  is  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  others.  In  the  third, 
the  inftrudtion  imparted  to  him  is  applicable  both  to 
others  and  himlclf,  and  he  receives  it  equally  for 
both.  If  inl'piration  have  any  rational  end,  a fourth 

cafe  is  not  to  be  conceived.  In  the  Firft  cafe  the 
inftrudtion  mu  ft  be  perfectly  underftood  by  the  perfon 
infpired,  otherwife  he  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
its  being  imparted  to  him.  In  the  third  cafe  he  mull 
underftand  it  likewife,  at  lead  in  part  though  it  may 
not  be  neceflary  for  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
it,  as  a part  may  concern  others  alone.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  he  is  interefted  in  it,  what  it  announces  muft 
be  intelligible  to  himfeif.  In  the  fecond  cafe  which 
we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  he  fhould 
underftand  what  he  is  to  deliver.  He  is  but  the 
mefienger,  conveying  inftrudtions  that  may  be  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge.  In  this  cafe,  the  third 
kind  of  infpiration,  which  we  have  termed  co-ope- 
rative, would  be  inadmiflible;  and  the  fourth,  or 
immediate,  would  fcarcely  be  applicable.  For  the 
conceptions  produced  in  the  mind  by  this,  which  we 
muft  fuppofe  fubjedt  to  the  general  law's  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  though  excited  in  an  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous manner,  cannot  poflibly  be  unintelligible  to 
the  mind  that  forms  them,  and  exprefles  them  by 
words : even  were  the  words  anfwering  to  the  ideas 
imbibed  or  imprefled  at  the  fame  time  with  them, 
which  would  render  this  kind  of  infpiration  the  fame 
as  to  the  principal  point  with  the  firft.  Both  the  firft 
and  fecond  kinds  of  infpiration,  however,  are  admif- 
fible  in  this  cafe.  In  the  firft  and  third  cafe  any  of 
the  kinds  of  infpiration  might  take  place,  though  all 
might  not  be  equally  fuitable,  which  would  depend 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  infpiration.  If  we  would  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  point  in  queftion,  we 
fhould  now  inquire  on  what  occafion  each  kind  cf 
infpiration  might  be  mod  conveniently  employed. 

The 
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The  fubjedt  of  infpiration  may  be  either  hittorical, 
or  dodrinal ; it  may  relate  to  occurrences  or  doc- 
trines. Occurrences  may  be  either  part,  or  future ; 
dodtrines  may  be  either  credenda , or  agenda , articles 
of  faith,  or  rules  of  condudt.  Let  us  now  confider 
what  kind  of  infpiration  would  be  mod  adequate  to 
each  purpofe.  To  begin  with  pad  occurrences.  Of 
thefe  either  we  had  tedimonies,  accounts,  and  tra- 
ditions, prior  to  infpiration,  and  independent  of  it, 
or  we  had  them  not.  If  we  had  them  not,  the  third 
kind  of  infpiration  is  evidently  inadmiflible : for  there 
would  exid  no  datay  no  fources  of  knowledge,  by  the 
ufe  of  which  the  perfon  infpired  might  be  brought  to 
thofe  notions  which  were  to  be  imparted  to  him. 
Neither  is  the  fecond  fuitable  to  the  purpofe,  as  it 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  defign  of  delivering  a 
hidory  in  chronological  order,  with  fcrupulous  ex- 
adtnefs,  and  hidoric  truth  j confequently  it  ought  not 
to  be  employed  where  this  is  requifite.  In  this  cafe 
the  fird  kind  is  the  mod  convenient,  though  the 
fourth  might  indeed  be  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  oral  or  written  accounts  of  fuch  occurrences 
exid,  though  either  the  fird  or  fourth  kind  might  be 
ufed  likewife  here,  yet  the  third  appears  to  deferve 
the  preference,  for  the  following  reafons.  Fird,  as 
it  is  fufficient  to  the  end,  which,  confidering  that  it 
is  the  mod  natural,  whild  the  others  are  fupernatural, 
renders  it  preferable  to  thefe:  fecondly,  as  it  will 
exercife  and  improve  the  mental  faculties  and  under- 
danding  of  thofe  to  whom  hidory  is  thus,  infpired,  or 
to  whom  knowledge  is  thus  imparted ; and,  more 
especially,  in  the  third  place,  as  it  is  the  mod  cre- 
dible, and  adequate  to  the  end  of  infpiration,  fo  far 
as  the  occurrences  made  known  are  to  be  admitted 
as  true  by  others.  To  conceive  this  the  more  clearly, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  a writer  gives  a hidory  of  a cer- 
tain remote  period,  of  which  we  had  accounts  before 
him,  and  dill  exiding  in  his  time,  and  exprefsly  de- 
clares, 
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dares,  that  his  hiftory  is  not  compiled  from  thofe 
accounts,  but  written  in  confcquence  of  immediate 
infpiration  from  God.  Now  would  luch  a writer  be 
credited  by  pofteritv  ? Would  after-ages  rather  rely 
on  him,  than  believe  the  accounts  exifting  elfewhere, 
in  points  in  which  his  hiftory  contradi&ed  or  deviated 
from  thofe  accounts  ? Would  nor  rather  the  pretence 
of  the  divine  revelation  and  infpiration  of  a hiftory, 
which  the  narrator  might  have  known  without  thefe, 
from  the  accounts  exifting,  from  the  teftimony  of 
witnefles  of  the  occurrences,  or  from  his  own  know- 
ledge (if  he  be  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time) 
and  which  he  might  have  related  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy by  the  exercife  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
neceflary  examination,  be  very  improbable?  Much 
more  credible  would  the  writer’s  narration  be,  did  he, 
in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  the  adtual  ufe  of  the  accounts 
ftill  extant,  limit  his  claim  of  divine  infpiration  to 
this,  that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  at  the  command  of 
God,  endued  with  fuch  faculties,  and  placed  in  fuch 
circumftances,  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  tnoft 
accurate  and  true  account  poftible,  from  the  fources 
' that  were  in  exiftence. 

Should  the  hiftorian  relate  fuch  circumftances  and 
incidents  as  could  not  be  the  fruits  of  his  own  un- 
derftanding,  being  fuch  as  a mind  merely  human 
could  not  difcover,  he  muft  be  indebted  for  them  to 
a higher  revelation.  In  this  cafe  the  claim  of  fuch 
a revelation  would  not  weaken  his  credibility,  as  by 
it  he  would  be  informed  of  circumftances,  which 
his  mind  could  not  otherwife  have  conceived.  If, 
however,  he  promulgate  no  circumftances  or  inci- 
dents undifcoverable  by  human  inveftigation,  fuch 
an  immediate  revelation  would  be  unnecefiary  and 
improbable.  As  to  what  concerns  future  events,  it 
muft  be  confidercd  whether  they  be  delivered  with 
accuracy,  and  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hiftory,  or 
only  under  general  types,  with  fome  degree  of  obfcu- 
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rity,  and  without  a precife  defcription  of  particular 
circumftances.  If  the  former,  the  fame  may  be  faid 
as  of  paft  occurrences  of  which  we  have  no  account : 
if  the  latter,  no  one  of  the  kinds  is  more  apt  than 
the  fymbolical  \ and  in  all  cafes  the  immediate,  with 
which  the  fymbolical  may  be  united.  Of  doctrines, 
and  rules  of  conduct,  we  muft  obferve,  that  they 
will  be  either  altogether  arbitrary,  that  is  not  fo 
connected  with  the  natural  or  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  perfon  infpired  as  to  be  a regular  confequence  of 
it ; or  they  will  not  be  in  this  fenfe  arbitrary.  If 
they  be  the  former,  they  muft  be  infpired  after  the 
fir  ft,  fecond,  or  fourth  manner ; and  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  precifely  determined,  the  firft 
and  fourth,  or  the  fecond,  will  be  molt  luitable. 
If  the  doctrines  and  precepts  be  fuch  as  might  flow 
from  the  previcrus  knowledge  of  the  infpired  perfon, 
the  third  kind  of  infpiration  feems  preferable,  princi- 
pally for  thefe  reafons,  that  thus  they  would  render 
the  ideas  of  the  perfon  infpired  more  perfeft,  and 
exalt  his  underftanding.  For  this  purpofe  dodlrines 
and  their  application  muft  be  made  more  clear  to 
him,  and  moral  precepts  more  engaging,  and  eafier 
to  pra£tife,  whilft  he  is  inftrudted  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Before  I apply  what  has  been  faid  to  the  holy 
fcriptures  in  particular,  1 {hall  make  the  two  follow- 
ing general  remarks.  In  the  firft  place,  I prefume, 
that  in  the  infpiration  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  meafures  relative  to  religion,  its  foun- 
dation, fupport,  and  propagation,  God  employs  na- 
tural^ means,  or  means  agreeable  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature, . and  refrains  from  extraordinary, 
fupernatural,  or  miraculous  ones,  as  long  as  the  for- 
mer  are  fufficient  to  effeft  the  purpofes  of  God  in 
religion,  having  recourfe  to  miracles  only  when  they 
are  ablolutely  neceffary.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot 
with  certainty' determine  by  reafoning  a priori  when 
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natural  means  are  fufficient  to  the  purpofes  of  God; 
but  analogy  and  comparifon  may  help  us  to  fume 
conjectures,  and  we  cannot  err  very  widely  from 
the  truth  in  expecting  God  to  ad  in  the  like  man- 
ner in  like  initances.  My  fecond  remark  is  this, 
that,  in  folding  the  difficult  pioblem  of  divine  infpi- 
ration,  that  foiution,  which  leaves  the  feweft  diffi- 
culties, perplexities,  and  contradidions,  is  to  be 
preferred ; rejeding  every  other,  which,  inftead  of 
removing  thofe  difficulties,  tends  rather  to  make  them 
inexplicable. 

I will  now  examine  whether  the  preceding  theory 
of  infpiration  may  be  applied  to  the  infpiration  of 
the  holy  fcriptures.  Let  us  firft  confider  the  differ- 
ent fubjcds  of  the  facred  writings.  They  contain 
dodrines,  prophecies,  and  hillories.  The  dodrines 
are  of  fuch  a nature,  that  we  may  apply  to  them  the 
forementioned  divifion.  There  are  pofitive  dodrines, 
and  arbitrary  precepts;  not  fo  in  themfelves,  but 
with  refped  to  the  undemanding  of  man.  Thus  we 
may  apply  to  thefe  the  foregoing  confequence,  that 
they  were  imparted  to  mankind  by  the  firft  and  fourth 
kind  of  infpiration.  God  has  made  known  to  the 
infpired  perfon,  what  he  and  others  fhould  do,  by 
means  of  an  oral  or  written  inftrudion ; and  this  in- 
ftrudion  was  communicated  fupernaturally,  as  no 
ordinary  or  natural  inftrudion  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient to  the  purpofe.  But  again,  natural  means  were 
as  much  as  poffible  employed,  and  the  laws  of  hu- 
man reafon  as  little  as  might  be  deviated  from.  Thus 
the  moft  important  inftrudion  mult  have  been  com- 
municated in  human  guife,  and  in  the  manne*  or 
common  information.  Superior  beings  muft  have 
appeared  as  men,  and  uttered  human  words,  01  (lie 
perfon  infpired  muft  at  lead  have  heard  a human 
voice.  The  moft  weighty  religious  precepts  weie 
imparted  to  the  apoftles  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human 
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dinary  cafes  only,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  in  which  their  ignorance  might  have  led  them 
into  great  perplexity,  a fupernatural  revelation  was 
communicated  ro  them.  So  far,  however,  as  thefe 
truths  and  precepts  might  have  followed  of  thefn- 
felves  from  their  natural'  and  acquired  knowledge,  we 
may  prefume,  that  the  third  fpecies  of  inlpiratioh  was 
combined  with  the  firft.  Thus  from  the  union  of 
thefe  two  kinds  the  mod  perfcdt  infpiration  arofe  ; 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  the  mod 
ufual,  though  without  exclufion  of  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Thofe  dodtrines  and  precepts  which  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  merely  rational,  as  in  fome  of  the 
Pialms  for  indance,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ec- 
clefiades,  and  the  book  of  Job,  may  aptly  be  referred 
to  the  third  fpecies,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
them  as  of  hidory. 

Prophecies  come  under  the  fecond  and  fourth 
kinds  of  infpiration.  They  are  imparted  by  vifion 
and  fymbolical  perceptions  in  trances  or  dreams,  in 
which  future  events  are  reprefented  as  in  a pidture, 
or  in  which  human  voices  and  words  are  heard. 
This  diftinction  is  here  to  be  made,  that,  when  the 
fubjedt  of  the  prophecy  is  made  known  to  the  pro- 
phet by  external  types,  the  fecond  kind  takes  place : 
but  when  it  is  feen  or  heard  by  means  of  an  im- 
mediate influence  on  his  imagination,  the  fourth. 
How' far  this  fourth  kind  of  infpiration  is  more  or  lefs 
natural,  I fliall  not  venture  to  determine.  It  is  fo 
far  fupernatural,  however,  that  one  man  cannot  in- 
spire another  by  its  means,  but  only  God  himfclf,  or 
perhaps  fome  being  fuperior  to  man,  under  his  direc- 
tion : and  inafmuch  as  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
Operation  which  produces  a feries  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  not  founded  on  its  former  ideas,  on  its 
previoufly  acquired  knowledge,  or  on  any  external 
perceptions,  this  kind  of  infpiration  is  not  only 
fupernatural,  but  the  mod  wonderful  of  all.  One 
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thing,  however,  I muft  obferve,  that  it  happens  for 
the  mod  part,  in  all  probability,  if  not  conftantly,  in 
a dream  or  trance.  And  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to 
be,  that  the  perfon  infpired  might  have  a remark- 
able ground  of  diflin<£tion,  whereby  to  difcriminate 
the  divine  infpiration  from  his  own  thoughts  and 
conceptions.  This  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  were  the  infpiration  confounded  with  the  chain 
of  his  ordinary  conceptions,  without  any  ftriking 
mark  of  diftinftion,  and  were  it  preceded  by  no 
warning  to  point  it  out  as  extraordinary  and  divine. 
A mere  internal  admonition,  that  what  a man  is 
about  to  think  will  be  by  divine  infpiration,  feems 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  felf-deception, 
if  the  admonition  be  unaccompanied  with  decifive 
external  circumftances,  or  if  the  perfon  inlpired  be 
allured  only  by  his  natural  conceptions.  If  fuch 
criterions  fail,  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  thought 
of  an  approaching  infpiration  itfelf  is  not  his  own 
natural  conception,  and  particularly  if  he  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  expert  infpirations  from  God.  This  remark  is 
perfe£tly  confonant  to  what  we  learn  of  immediate 
infpiration  from  the  holy  fcriptures.  When  the  pro- 
phets fay  : the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me : if  we 
fuppofe  it  to  mean,  that  the  fpirit  came  over  them, 
or  fell  upon  them,  it  will  unqueffionably  fignify  a (late 
of,  fupernatural  trance.  The  prophets  received  what 
was  revealed  to  them  in  vifions  and  dreams.  When 
Paul  was  honoured  with  that  high  revelation,  he  was 
entranced,  fo  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Peter  faw  a vifion,  when 
he  was  inftrudted,  that  the  diftin6tion  betwixt  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould  be  done  away.  An  angel 
appeared  to  him  in  prifon,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
Ihould  go  out  of  it  free.  We  find,  that,  in  every 
town  upon  his  journey,  the  fpirit  informed  Paul,  by 
prophets,  and  not  by  an  indifcriminate  infpiration, 
that  affliction  and  bondage  awaited  him  in  Jerulalem. 
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At  another  time,  a man  flood  by  him  in  a dream, 
telling  him  what  he  was  to  do.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  examples  which  I could  produce,  feem  to  fhew, 
fir  ft,  that,  when  an  immediate  infpiracion  took  place, 
it  happened  in  trances  or  dreams ; fecondly,  that, 
when  this  did  not  occur,  the  divine  inftrudtion  was 
communicated  by  means  of  external  appearances, 
intelligible  expreftions,  or  other  Tigris ; and  thirdly, 
that  every  immediate  infpiration  was  accompanied 
with  fuch  remarkable  and  extraordinary  circumftances 
as  convinced  both  the  infpired  perfon  and  others  of  a 
fupernatural  influence. 

A knowledge  of  paft  occurrences  was  imparted, 
where  it  was  pofiible,  by  means  of  the  third  fpecies 
of  infpiration.  Here  we  may  limit  the  divine  infpi- 
ration to  a particular  call  of  God,  or  a requifition 
from  providence  to  write  (a  call  that  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  hiftorian  by  means  of  the  remark- 
able circumftances  in  which  he  was  placed)  to  the 
indication  of  the  neceflary  materials,  to  the  gift  of 
rcquifite  attention,  ability,  and  love  of  truth,  and 
finally  to  fuch  a combination  of  circumftances,  as 
would  produce  a hiftory  as  accurate  and  perfect  as 
the  fources  whence  it  was  derived  would  admit,  and 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. On  thefe  principles,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fhould 
we  form  our  judgment  of  the  hiftorical  writers  of 
the  Old  Teflament.  They  have  compiled  a true 
and  accurate  hiftory  from  the  accounts  and  docu- 
ments which  they  had  before  them.  They  frequently 
refer  to  thofe  more  ancient  accounts,  as  the  fources 
and  vouchers  of  their  narration.  If  in  thefe  they 
found  circumftances  not  true,  which  however  we 
have  no  reafon  to  prefume,  they  mud  have  recorded 
them,  fuppofing  them  not  fuificiently  important  to 
have  prevented  the  defign  and  utility  of  their  hiftory. 
Excepting  this  cafe,  then,  which  is  not  a very  pro- 
bable one,  we  muft  allow  them  the  fame  credibility 
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as  a profane  hiftorian,  whofe  hiftory  of  ancient  times 
is  interfperfed  with  improbable  ftories  foreign  to  his 
fubje£h  This  would  be  fo  far  from  weakening  his 
authority,  that  it  would  rather  be  a proof  of  his  au- 
thenticity : for  it  was  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  earlieft 
ages  to  relate  natural  occurrences  in  a poetical  and 
allegorical  ftyle,  to  drefs  up  true  hiftory  in  the  imagery 
of  fancy,  and  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  the  mar- 
vellous, by  which  none  who  knew  how  to  ftrip  it  of 
its  poetic  garb  were  deceived.  Such  being  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  firft  ages,  and  the  moft  ancient 
records  we  have  being  written  in  fuch  a ftyle,  it  was 
necefiary  for  the  hiltorian  carefully  to  purfue  the 
fame  track,  and  by  no  means  diveft  his  account  of 
thofe  traits,  which  would  tend  to  prove  his  veracity 
to  pofterity. 

On  thefe  principles,  the  hiftory  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  has  a great  pre-eminence  over  that  of  the  Old, 
in  this  refpedt,  that  it's  writers  deliver  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  times,  and  relate  things  which  they  faw 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears, 
or  which  they  received  from  immediate  eye  or  ear- 
witnefies.  As  they  tell  what  they  heard  from  the 
word  of  life,  what  they  had  feen  with  their  eyes,  and 
what  they  had  felt  with  their  hands,  or  as  they  had 
received  it  from  thofe  who  faw  all  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  were  minifters  of  the  word,  and  as  they 
relate  every  thing  from  the  commencement,  they 
have  a claim  to  the  confidence  of  their  readers  : and 
when  they  advance  this,  they  appear  by  the  ftyle  of 
their  hiftory,  to  lay  claim  only  to  human  credibility, 
though  to  the  higheft  degree  of  ir.  If  to  this  we 
add  what  has  been  laid  of  that  fpecies  of  infpiration, 
according  to  which  they  wrote,  their  hiftory  will  not 
want  any  of  that  divine  authority  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  teftimony  of  an  hiilorian,  who,  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  fhew,  mud  alfo  retain  credibility  as  a 
man.  It  will  diminifh  the  general  authority  of  their 
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hiftory  as  little  as  its  utility,  let  a man  decide  as  he 
will,  whether  they  could  be  or  actually  were  ex- 
empted from  all  trifling  inaccuracies,  or  defect  of 
memory,  in  point  of  time  or  other  unimportant  con- 
comitant cir.cumftances ; or,  which  is  far  more  pro- 
bable, in  the  extraordinary  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  with  their  fcrupulous  exacti- 
tude, permitted  themfelves  to  leave  gaps,  where 
they  knew  not  fome  incident  with  certainty.  We 
have  at  lead  no  lufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe  them 
liable  to  fuch  faults : and  the  few  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  their  accounts  may  proceed  from  our 
ignorance  of  many  particular  circumftances,  from 
their  thorough  conviCtion.  of  the  truth  of  their 
hiftory,  and  the  n^gleCt  of  relating  events  after  a 
regular  plan  concerted  amongft  themfelves  thence 
arifing,  and  from  the  various  frtuations  and  points 
of  view  from  which  they  law  particular  occurrences. 
Their  deviation  from  chronological  order  may  be 
defended  from  the  confideration,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  indifpenfabje  duty  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate 
events  ftrictly  iq  the  order  of  time,  tl?at  the  facred 
writers  never  profefled  to  do  this,  and  that  their 
writings  are  not  deficient,  in  order,  as  they  have 
obferved  that  of  place,  or  of  fimilar  and  corre- 
fpondent  incidents.  This  mode  of  juftifying  them 
feems  to  me.  at  l/eaft  far  preferable  to  that  of  fuppo- 
fing,  thac  they  ha ,ve  actually  followed  a ftriCl  chro- 
nological order,  and  that  the  fame  occurrence  hap- 
pened more  than  once,  which  is  highly  improbable. 

Thofe  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  were 
capable  of  deducing  from  the  truths  which  were 
known  or  communicated  to  them,  by  the  natural 
powers  of  their  underftanding,  feem  not  to  have  re- 
quired an  immediate  infpiration.  Such  an  infla- 
tion would  have  been  of  no  advantage,  and  would 
have  converted  the  facred  writers  ihto  fpeaking- 
erumpets,  which  utter  juft  as  many  words  as  are  put 
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into  them,  and  no  more,  or  amanuenfes,  writing 
only  what  is  dictated  to  them.  Befides  what  I have 
already  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  the  following  reafons 
feem  to  prove  the  reverfe  of  this  fuppofition. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  apparent  from  their  wri- 
tings, that  what  they  deliver  has  been  revolved  in 
their  own  minds.  They  argue  and  conclude,  they 
lay  down  principles  and  confequences,  and  thence 
frame  new  indu&ions.  Had  they  a particular  and 
immediate  revelation  of  what  they  thus  prove,  all 
this  would  be  in  forne  refpetts  unneceflary,  in  others 
improper.  In  that  cafe,  the  Lord  /aid  it,  would  have 
been  the  only  valid  argument,  and  a convincing  one 
to  thofe  who  admitted  their  divine  infpiration.  This 
argument  would  have  been  equally  valid  for  the 
fundamental  truths  of  their  fyftem,  and  for  the  mi- 
nuter branches  arifing  from  their  developement. 
We  may  require  a man  to  believe  us  on  our  words 
(and  who  might  with  more  propriety  require  thus  to 
be  believed  than  the  apoftles,  were  they  immediately 
infpired  in  every  thing  they  wrote  ?)  and  fo  far  as  we 
have  a right  to  require  this  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  proof  of  the  matter  to  be  believed."  What  we 
have  to  prove,  perhaps,  is  our  title  to  fuch  a belief. 
Nay,  it  may  fometimes  be  injurious  to  a good  caufe, 
to  permit  ourfelves  to  enter  into  an  unneceflary  de- 
monftration,  as  when  the  proof  is  in  itfelf  difficult, 
and  our  arguments  are  not  fufficiently  clear  and 
perfuafive  to  thofe  whom  we  would  convince.  In 
iuch  a cafe,  having  waved  our  greatefl:  advantage, 
and  appealed  to  the  weight  of  our  arguments,  and 
the  judgment  of  thofe  whom  we  would  convince,  we 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  being  believed  on  our 
aflertion,  but  would  have  unneceflarily  fubmitted 
ourfelves  to  the  decifion  of  people  who  were  not, 
perhaps,  proper  judges  of  the  queftion.  If  we  do 
not  fucceed  in  fatisfying  them  with  our  arguments, 
we  have  given  them  a right  to  rejedt  our  aflertion. 
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Let  any  one  determine,  whether  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  apoftle  Paul,  who  frequently  confirms,  what 
lie  might  have  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  a mere 
appeal  °to  that  immediate  infpiration  from  which  he 
{poke,  by  a long  feries  of  arguments  from  revealed 
truths,  invites  his  readers  themfelves,  for  their  con- 
vidtion,  to  examine  the  relation  of  what  he  advances 
to  the  word  of  God, ‘and  leaves  it  to  a difficult  de- 
monftration  (but  thefe  are  things  not  eafy  to  be  under- 
Jlood)  to  decide,  whether  it  fhould  be  admitted,  or 
rejected.  His  arguments  are  in  themfelves,  it  is 
true,  neither  equivocal  nor  indecifive,  but  they  might 
eafily  be  fo  to  thofe  whom  the  apoftle  would  con- 
vince. At  all  events,  however,  this  prolixity  of  ar- 
gumentation was  unneceffary,  and  a far  more  difficult 
mode  of  convincing,  than  an  appeal  to  immediate 
infpiration,  which  might  have  been  more  eafily 
proved,  had  the  apoftle  been  in  reality  immediately 
infpired  in  every  thing  he  wrote. 

As  what  I have  hitherto  faid  againft  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  apoftolic  writers,  when  they  do  not 
lay  claim  to  a particular  revelation,  holds  more 
efpecially  with  regard  to  St.  Paul,  and  his  epiftles, 
I may  be  permitted  fome  remarks  relative  to  that 
apoftle.  Peter  fays  of  him,  that  in  his  letters  are 
things  difficult  to  be  underftood.  But  we  could 
fcarcely  allow  this,  were  the  words  he  utters  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  In  fuch  a cafe  we 
might  prefume,  that  perfpicuity  would  have  been 
preferred  to  an  obfcure  ftyle.  If  it  be  faid : the 
holy  fpirit  dictated  in  the  ftyle  in  which  Paul  him- 
felf  would  have  written : fuch  a dilation  appears 
altogether  unneceffary,  as  it  would  not  contribute  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  learned  apoftle’s  ideas,  or  to 
placing  them  in  a clearer  order.  Befides,  Peter  fays 
further,  that  Paul  wrote  according  to  the  wifdom 
given  to  him.  What  ufe  would  he  have  made  of 
this  wifdom,  had  he  written  as  a mere  amanuenfis  ? 
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What  were  the  advantages  of  his  learning,  and  pro- 
found lcience,  if  his  tongue  or  hand  alone  had  been 
employed  in  the  delivery  of  divine  truths,  and  not 
his  underftanding  ? This  expreffion  feems  to  me  to 
accord  with  what  I have  faid  of  the  infpiration  of 
doftrines.  Befides  their  own  flock  of  knowledge 
and  wifdpm,  acquired  by  natural  means,  the  apoftles 
had  received  the  neceffary  illumination  and  inftruc- 
tion,  either  by  the  firft  or  fourth  kind  of  infpiration, 
and,  when  they  taught,  were  ltfc  to  this  wiidom  as 
a true  and  competent  guide,  by  means  of  which 
they  more  amply  unfolded  the  revealed  inftruCtion, 
aflimilated  in  their  minds  with,  their  own  knowledge, 
applied  it  to  particular  cafes,  and  placed  it  in  the 
proper  order  and  connection.  The  other  apoftles 
received  their  inftruCtions  immediately  from  Chrift  j 
and  where  this  inftruCtion  was  infufficient,  the  want 
was  fupplied  by  occafional  revelation.  It  does  not 
appear  probable  to  me,  that  they  were  immediately 
indebted  to  the  gife  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  they 
received  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  for  the  gofpel 
truths  which  they  preached.  Neceflary  as  this  ex- 
traordinary gift  was  in  every  point  of  view,  that  they 
might  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus  with  fuccefs,  I can- 
not perfuade  myfelf,  that  it  confifted  in  a conftant 
and  uninterrupted  infpiration  of  thofe  truths.  This 
gift  could  not  render  particular  ipfpi rations  unne- 
ceflary,  for  they  themfelves  communicated  the  Holy 
Ghoft  to  others,  who^  did  not  thereby  become  in- 
fpired,  and  were  far  from  being  exalted  to  that  high 
degree  of  illumination  which  the  apoftles  attained. 
Finally,  Jefus  himfelf  declares,  that  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  was  to  recal  to  their  minds  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  faid  to  them,  fome  parts  of 
which  they  had  not  comprehended,  and  others  for- 
gotten, thus  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  truth,  and 
render  the  inftruCtipns  they  had  received  from  him 
ul'cful  and  profitable. — But  hpw  does  this  affeCt  the 
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apoftle  Paul  ? He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taught  by  Jefus  during  his  abode  upon  earth,  and 
conlequently  mult  have  received  his  knowledge  by 
inlpiration,  as  he  at  different  times  exprefsly  de- 
clares, for  inftance,  1 Cor.  ii.  No  doubt  he  had 
learnt  many  things  from  the  other  apoftles,  with, 
whom  he  had  a&ually  converfed  concerning  the 
truth,  as  he  afferts  Gal.  ii.  2.  As,  in  the  remark- 
able inftance  firft  mentioned,  he  declares  himfelf  to 
have  been  immediately  inftrufted  by  Jefus,  it  thence 
appears  probable,  that  all  he  had  lparnt  was  not  ac- 
quired in  this  manner.  How  the  fum  of  the  chrif- 
tian  doctrines  was  revealed  to  the  apoftle  Paul  is  not 
eafy  to  determine : were  I permitted  a conje&ure, 
I would  fay,  that  the  grand  outline  of  chriftianity 
was  imparted  to  him  in  a revelation  or  vjfion,  in 
which  Chrift,  his  office,  bufferings,  and  death  were 
reprefented  to  him  as  the  antitypes  of  the  high  prieft 
and  lacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law.  With  this  he 
might  have  been  excited  to  a diligent  comparifon  of 
the  types  with  their  antitypes.  This  will  explain  to 
us  why  he  employs,  this  comparifon  more  frequently 
than  any  other  apoftlp,  if  he  be  not  the  only  one  who 
does  it,  explains  chriftianity  from  the  religious  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  Jews,  and  reprefents  it  as  the  antitype 
or  fulfilling  of  the  Mofaical  difpenfation. 

Secondly  j The  apoftles  do  not  pretend  to  an  im- 
mediate infpiration  of  all  their  words,  when  they 
taught  orally  or  by  writing.  Paul  frequently  fpeaks 
with  a kind  of  doubtfulnefs,  and  inconclufiye  cir- 
cumfpe£tion,  w'hen  he  determines  cafes  of  confidence, 
and  gives  precepts  to  certain  perfons,  and  under 
certain  circumftances.  And  not  without  reafpn.  For 
when  he  unfolds  the  grand  principles  and  preqepts  of 
chriftianity  revealed  to  him,  and  applies  them  to 
particular  cafes,  his  certainty,  that  a doctrine  or, 
precept  is  a dodtrine  or  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
muft  be  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  remote  from 

thofe 
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thofe  firft  principles,  and  connetted  with  them  by  a 
greater  number  of  intermediate  ideas.  Hence  it  was, 
that  fometimes  he  would  not  venture  to  give  what 
he  fays  for  any  thing  more  than  his  own  private 
opinion,  and,  which  appears  to  me  very  important, 
makes  a didin&ion  between  it  and  the  command- 
ments of  God.  Not  I,  fays  he,  but  the  Lord:  1 
and  not  the  Lord.  1 Cor.  vii.  10.  12.  Were  he 
merely  a writer  who  let  down  what  another  thought, 
fuch  exprefiions,  allege  what  you  will  to  render  them 
confident  with  immediate  infpiration,  would  be  mod 
improper  and  abfurd. 

Thirdly  ; The  occafionally  interfperfing  the  pre- 
cepts of  chridianity  with  perfonal  and  domedic  cir- 
cumdances,  not  immediately  conne&ed  with  them, 
feems  to  prove,  that  on  thefe  accafions  the  pens  of 
the  apodles  were  not  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  God. 
Such  are  the  falutations,  profedions  of  friendfliip, 
advice  to  Timothy  refpefting  diet,  the  mentioning  of 
a cloak  and  books,  and  the  whole,  though  excellent, 
Epidle  to  Philemon.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  men- 
tioning of  thofe  things  might  have  been  on  many 
accounts  ufeful,  even  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
infpired.  Not  to  obferve,  that  the  practical  inferences 
drawn  from  fuch  pafiages  in  oppofition  to  certain 
foolidi  fe&aries  are  in  general  very  fuperfluous  and 
frequently  forced  (as  for  indance,  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  utility  of  books,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  dudy,  againd  thofe  much  to  be  pitied 
perfons  who  hold  them  as  ufelefs  and  finful,  from 
the  command  of  Paul  to  1 irnothy,  to  bring  with 
him  the  books  he  had  lefc  at  T.  roas)  the  fame  would 
follow,  were  it  admitted,  that  the  apodle  delivered 
only  his  own  private  opinion.  Who  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  better  than  Paul  what  was  permitted 
to  a chridian  ? Who  would  defire  to  be  more  devout 

-and  religious  than  that  great  apodle  ? 

s Fourthly} 
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Fourthly;  Inftead  of  the  whole  of  Chrift’s  dif- 
courfes,  the  evangelifts  frequently  give  us  only  fhort 
extracts  of  them,  containing,  perhaps,  what  they 
had  particularly  remarked,  and  what  they  remem- 
bered with  fufficient  clearnefs  and  certainty.  Thefe 
fhort  fragments  often  occafion  fome  obfcurity,  as  in 
the  fermon  on  the  mount,  of  which  probably  a very 
fmall  part  indeed  is  preferved  to  us.  If  what  we 
have  of  it  be  written  faithfully  and  accurately  from 
memory,  we  ought  the  lefs  to  regret  its  fhortnefs 
and  obfcurity,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  was 
not  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  a proof  of  the  care  and 
fidelity  of  the  writers,  who  preferred  giving  little  with 
certainty  to  much  with  doubt,  and  fragments,  though 
with  fome  obfcurity,  to  a connected  whole,  made  by 
fupplying  the  defeats  of  their  memory  from  their 
own  imagination.  Totally  different  would  the  cafe 
be,  were  this  difcourfe  of  Jefus  written  not  from 
memory,  but  from  immediate  infpiration.  Had  the 
original  been  didtated,  we  might  reafonably  prefume, 
that  we  fhould  have  found  it  as  complete  and  con- 
nected as  could  be  required ; and  even  had  it  been 
neceffary,  that  this  interefting  difcourfe  fhould  have 
been  abridged,  it  would  have  coft  the  fpirit  of  truth, 
that  infpired  the  writers,  no  greater  miracle  to  have 
made  it  more  intelligible,  by  a lefs  degree  of  brevity 
and  inaccuracy.  The  writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus 
have  done’  all  that  could  be  required  of  men  left  to 
their  own  veracity,  judgment  and  memory,  though 
the  latter  were  exalted  in  the  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances in  which  they  were  placed..  But  were  the 
treafures  of  Omnifcience  laid  open  to  them,  and  the 
difcourfe  of  Jefus  deferved  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  pofterity  in  a more  perfedt,  connedted,  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner,  if  they  have  made  no  ufe  of  thofe 
treafures,  or  ufed  them  fo  little  to  our  fatisfadtion, 
this  forbearance  appears  to  us  fo  much  the  more 
ftrange  and  incomprehenfible,  as  it  would  render  that 

fupernatural 
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fupernatural  communication  of  a more  ample  accbunt 
in  a great  meafure  ufelqfs  and  fuperfiuous.  If  we 
fuppoie  any  one,  after  having  heard  a remarkable 
but  very  long  difcourfe,  to  fee  down  the  molt  impor- 
tant parts  that  he  remembered,  and  others,  who  were 
alfo  prefent,  to  do  the  fame,  their  performances 
would  exadtly  relemble  the  extracts  of  certain  dif- 
courfes  of  Jefus  given  us  by  the  evangelifts.  Two 
of  them  would  frequently  give  us  the  fame  things,  in 
the  very,  fame  words,  but  one  would  often  want  what 
would  be  found  in  the  other,  and  one  would  be  on 
the  whole  lefs  intelligible  than  the  other,  from  the 
omiffion  of  particular  circumftances,  though  on  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  in  fome  cafps  mpre  clear. 
Thus  they  would  ferve  to  illuftrafe  each  other,  and 
the  reader  would  find  a compenfation  for  the  per- 
plexities remaining,  in  the  afiurance  he  would  thence 
receive,  that  the  writers  had  not  copied  one  another, 
and  that  they  had  not  forged  or  falfified  the  whole  in 
concert.  Now  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  difcourfe 
was  at  the  fame  time  copied  verbalmy  and  that  thefe 
two  abridgers  favv  this  copy,  redlifying  and  filling  up 
the  deficiencies  of  their  abllradts  by  it,  if  they  did 
not  completely  tranferibe  it,  we  fhould  find  no  con- 
fiderable  variation  between  the  two,  lo  as  to  occafion 
a perplexity  or  apparent  contradiction.  If,  then,  we 
find  fuch,  we  mud  prelume,  either  that  they  had 
no  fuch  popy,  or  that  they  did  not  make  ufe  ot  it. 

Still  there  is  a particular  difficulty  with  refpedt  to 
fuqn  fpeeches  of  Jefus  as  were  fpoken  only  once, 
on  occafion  of  fome  fellival,  which  were  not  iuffi- 
ciently  copious  to  require  an  abridgment,  and  were 
top  important  for  his  difciples  to  permit  themfelves 
purpofely  to  make  any  alteration  in  them.  Such  aj-e 
the  words  of  Jefus  at  the  infiitution  of  the  holy 
fupper.  Four  times  they  are  related,  and  always 
\yith  fome  little  variation.  Matthew  leaves  out  the 
addition  to  this  is  my  body}  which  is  given  or  broken 
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for  you,  and  alfo  the  words  that  are  in  one  inftance 
, twice  repeated,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me:  but  he 
fays,  .ibis  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Tejl ament,  which  is 
fhed  for  many  {not,  for  you)  for  the  remiffion  of  fins. 
Mark  is  ftill  fhorter ; he  leaves  out  the  words,  drink 
all  of  you  thereof \ and  a Ifo,  for  the  remiff  on  of  fins. 
Luke  has  the  addition,  which  is  given  for  you ; this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  further,  this  cup  is  the 
New  T ef  ament  in  my  blood,  which  is  fhed  for  you. 
Paul  relates  thefe  words  moft  fully.  I (hall  firft 
notice  the  alteration  that  he  makes  in  attributing 
to  Jefus  the  words,  which  is  broken  for  you,  inftead 
of,  which  is  given  for  you.  He  fays  twice,  in  re- 
membrance of  me,  which  none  of  the  others  does,  and 
the  lad  time  with  the  important  addition,  as  often 
as  ye  drink:  finally  he  fays,  this  cup  is  the  New  Tefa- 
ment  in  my  blood,  leaving  out,  that  is  fhed  for  many, 
according  to  Matthew,  and  for  you,  according  to 
Luke,  for  the  remiff  on  of  fins.  Thefe  variations, 
additions,  and  omiffions,  it  is  true,  do  not  alter  the 
fenfe  of  the  words  and  inftitution  of  Jefus  in  any 
material  point : ftill  they  are  acftual  alterations  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpeech,  which,  as  it  was  only  once 
fpoken,  could  not  poflibly  have  been  fpoken  with 
all  thefe  variations.  We  can  only  fuppofe  one  of 
the  evangelifts,  therefore,  to  have  repeated  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer  with  accuracy,  and  the  others  to 
have  made  fome  alteration,  omiffion,  or  addition : 
or  probably  not  one  of  them  has  cited  them  exadtly. 

Jf  either  have  done  it,  however,  my  opinion  would 
be  in  favour  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  feems  to  lay  claim 
to  a particular  revelation. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  evangelifts  wrote  thefe  , 
words  of  Jefus  not  from  memory,  and  according  to 
their  general  purport,  but  from  a particular  infpira- 
tion,  this  varying  relation  of  a fpeech,  which,  as 
has  been  obferved,  was  not  fo  prolix  as  to  require  an 
intentional  abbreviation,  and  was  fufficiently  impor- 
tant 
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tant  to  be  given  at  full  length,  is  totally  inexplicable. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  was  the 
fpirit  of  wifdom  and  truth.  Truth  requires,  that 
the  words  attributed  to  any  one  be  related  exadtly  as 
they  were  fpoken,  and  not  otherwife,  particularly 
when  it  is  fo  laid.  Thus  Jaid  be,  will  not  allow  of 
any  abridgment,  or  an  expreffion  of  the  fpeaker’s 
meaning  in  terms  different  from  his  own.  Unquef- 
tionably  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  knew  precifely  the 
words  which  Jefus  fpoke,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  were  fpoken  : what  then  could  prevent  the  evan- 
geliffs  from  writing  them  exactly  as  they  were  uttered, 
if  they  were  dilated  to  them  by  that  fpirit?  It 
muff;  be  admitted,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them 
to  write  otherwife  than  as  it  was  dictated  to  them  : 
and  why  fhould  the  fame  fpeech  be  diftated  by  the 
fame  fpirit  of  truth  differently  to  each  ? To  fay,  that 
the  evangelifts  were  in  this  inftance  infpired  by  the 
fpirit  of  truth,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  if  they 
had  copied  the  fpeech  from  the  moil  exad  protocol ; 
and  how  fhould  there  be  protocols  of  the  fame  fpeech 
defignedly  differing  from  each  other  ? Eut  their  va- 
riations from  each  other,  and  confequently  from  an 
accurate  protocol,  evidently  prove,  that  they  did  not 
copy  from  any  one.  Where  then  would  have  been 
the  ufe  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  what  would  it  have 
availed  them  to  have  had  an  authentic  copy  before 
their  eyes,  if  they  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  write 
after  them,  or  to  employ  them  in  fupplying  the  de- 
ficiencies, or  correfting  the  errors  of  their  memory  . 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  fuppofition  of  an  imme- 
diate infpiration,  in  cafes  where  they  have  notwith- 
ftanding  written  as  though  they  poffdfed  it  not, 
annihilates  the  only  valid  jollification  of  their  want 
of  agreement,  additions,  or  omiffions,  and  even  de- 
ft roys  that  credit  which  we  might  give  their  narration, 
if  they  wrote  from  memory?  1 he  credibility  of  their 
teftimony  would  gain  nothing  by  this  fuppofition. 
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which  it  would  not  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
variations,  on  the  preemption,  that  they  were  not 
immediately  infpired.  Thefe  variations  prove  their 
not  having  written  in  concert,  the  greateft  natural 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  things  of  which  they  had 
no  doubt,  and  the  confequent  negleft  of  all  prudential 
and  cautious  obfervance  of  things  of  little  moment 
to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  their  ftory.*  On  the  fcheme 
of  immediate  infpiration,  I do  not  fee  how  thefe  could 
be  brought  in  fupport  of  their  credibility  : for  this 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  fame  as  if  they  wrote  from  one 
fource,  and  after  the  fame  original  i and  all  their 
claim  to  our  belief  refts  on  the  truth  and  precifion  of 
the  document  from  which  they  drew  their  teftimony. 
So  far  as  what  they  fay  is  not  from  their  own  me- 
mory, but  taken  from  a certain  document,  or  to  be 
considered  as  fuch,  the  arguments  for  or  againft  their 
veracity,  derived  from  their  particular  agreement  or 
variation,  are  of  no  weight.  When  I apply  this  to 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  fuppofition  of  an  immediate  infpiration  in  things 
which  they  might  have  related  from  their  own  tefti- 
mony, having  feen  and  heard  them,  takes  from  them 
what  conftitutes  the  proper  credibility  of  a witnefs, 
which  we  term  jidem  humanam , and  leaves  no  other 
ground  for  our  believing  them,  than  our  opinion  of 
an  immediate  infpiration,  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  all  they  fay : confequently  all  the  arguments  to 
be  drawn  from  the  comparifon  of  various  teftimonies 
in  fupport  of  their  veracity  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus 
the  circumftance,  that  they  themfelves  heard  or  faw 
what  they  relate,  or  carefully  recite  them  after  eye  or 
ear-witnefles,  a circumftance  on  whieh  they  appear  to 
have  laid  great  ftrefs,  tends  not  in  the  leaft  to  the 
conviiftion  of  their  readers : for,  if  we  fuppofe  an 
immediate  infpiration  to  have  taken  place,  it  was 
unneceflary  for  them  to  have  had  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  what  was  dictated  to  them,  as  this  one 

fource 
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fource  of  truth  rendered  every  other  fuperfluous. 
Still,  if  we  would  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the 
truth  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  we  mud  begin  with  prov- 
ing the  validity,  care,  certainty  and  veracity  of  its 
teftimony,  from  an  examination  and  comparifon  of 
its  accounts,  as  if  we  fpoke  of  mere  human  wit- 
neffcs  to  tranfadions,  and  not  as  copyifls  of  what  was 
laid  before  them.  It  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  allowable 
to  argue  from  falfe  grounds,  to  gain  opponents  who 
will  not  admit  the  truth  : but  what  would  this  avail, 
when,  after  having  convinced  our  antagonift  by  falfe 
pofitiorrs,  we  again  reject  thofe  pofitions,  deny  the 
human  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftorians,  and,  re- 
curring to  immediate  infpiration,  require  them  to 
believe  their  teftimony,  on  grounds  not  only  different 
from  the  former,  but  which  exclude  them  ? Would 
not  thofe  whom  we  fhould  endeavour  to  lead  to 
convidion  by  fuch  oppofite  ways  be  altogether  con- 
founded ? And  might  they  not  fay  : you  have  at 

length  convinced  me,  that  all  the  credibility  of  the 
evangelifts,  who  have  delivered  to  the  world  an  ac- 
count of  Jefus  and  his  dodrines  with  fuch  great  care, 
circumfpedion,  and  love  of  truth,  arifes  from  a cir- 
cumftance  to  which  no  witnefs  or  hiftorian  has  any 
pretenfions.  I might  readily  grant,  that  their  won-  - 
derful  agreement  in  the  main  points  of  their  narra- 
tion, and  the  many  other  proofs  of  their  authenticity, 
that  imprefs  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  an  unpreju- 
diced, feeling,  and  attentive  reader,  indicate  the 
finger  of  God,  and  the  diredion  of  providence,  by 
which  they  were  feleded  as  the  rnoft  capable  and 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  endowed  with  fuch  pre-eminent 
gifts,  adequate  knowledge,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  placed  in  fuch  advantageous  circumftan- 
ces,  that  its  great  ends  muft  be  attained  by  their 
teftimony.  This  feems  to  me  all  that  a reasonable 
man,  who  thinks  juftly,  can  require,  to  fatisfy  him- 
ielf  of  their  credibility:  it  is  alfo  all  that  we  can  aferibe 

to 
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to  them,  if  we  would  allow  them  any  credit  as  adual 
witneffes.  If  you  hold  them  out  to  me  in  this  light, 
I examine  them,  and  find  them  worthy  of  being 
believed.  But  if,  not  content  with  this,  you  feek 
farther  to  confirm  their  teftimor.y,  and  for  this  well- 
meant  purpofe  afcribe  to  them  art  immediate  infpira- 
tion,  you  will  deftroy  all  the  favourable  impreffions, 
that  had  been  made  on  my  mind,  of  their  truth,  ca- 
pability, and  the  like.  Their  qualities  and  charac- 
ter as  witneffes  become  altogether  infignificant  to  me, 
when  I confider  them  in  the  light  of  mere  copyifts, 
and  you  make  me  fufped  the  means  by  which  you 
led  me  to  convidion.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that, 
• endeavouring  to  augment  the  credibility  of  their 
teftimony  by  this  affumption,  you  in  fad  leffen  it  ? 
You  thus  found  all  the  truth  of  their  narration  on  the 
fingle  principle,  that  they  were  infpired  in  the  man- 
ner before-mentioned.  Admitting,  that  they  faid 
this  of  themfelves  as  clearly  and  decifively  as  you 
afiert  it  of  them,  no  reafoning  on  their  character, 
capability,  or  the  like,  as  we  could  judge  of  them 
from  what  they  wrote  (for  the  character  of  a mere 
copyift  cannot  be  difcovered  from  what  he  writes) 
could  affure  us  that  they  fpoke  the  truth,  \vhen  they 
gave  themfelves  out  for  infpired,  but  only  an  im- 
mediate infallible  perception  of  it : and  thus,  it  feems, 
we  ourfelves  muft  be  infpired,  to  be  certain  that  they 
were  fo. 

Fifthly  ; Were  the  apoflles  under  the  influence  of 
an  immediate  infpiration,  whenever  the  truths  of 
chriftianity  prefented  themfelves  to  their  minds,  or 
they  delivered  them  to  others,  either  by  fpeech  or 
writing,  it  feems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  have  had 
a lively  and  effedual  knowledge  of  them,  and  thus 
could  not  have  communicated  them  to  others  in  the 
moft  forcible  and  efficacious  manner.  The  notions 
which  they  received  and  imparted  were  not  their 
own,  or  the  produdion  of  their  mental  faculties,  but 
Vol,  III.  Q^q  * infufed 
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infufed  into  them  : hence  all  the  confequences  de- 
duced from  thofe  notions,  and  founded  on  them  alone, 
muft  be  as  foreign  to  the  apoftles,  and  as  little  to 
be  afcribed  to  them,  as  the  notions  themfelves.  Thus 
their  religious  opinions  were  no  more  their  own, 
than  the  opinions  of  him  who  didtates  a letter,  are 
thofe  of  him  who  writes  it.  It  would  avail  little  to 
fay,  that  the  apoftles  were  left  to  themfelves  when 
they  meditated  on  the  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  but 
not  when  they  delivered  them  to  others.  For,  let 
me  afk,  was  it  not  the  defign  of  their  meditation 
on  thofe  truths,  that  they  fhould  be  faved,  and  of 
their  delivery  of  them,  that  others  fhould  be  fo  ? 
If,  then,  their  own  refledlion,  exclufive  of  all  im- 
mediate infpiration,  were  fufficient  to  effedt  their  own 
falvation  (and  if  it  were  inefficient,  none  of  their 
chriftian  notions,  virtues,  and  works,  or  any  thing 
moral  in  them,  was  proper  to  themfelves)  had  they 
been  left  to  themfelves  in  the  delivery  of  them,  as 
they  would  have  exprefled  their  thoughts  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  prefent  to  their  minds, 
it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  the  falvation  of 
others.  All  that  was  necefiary  for  them,  as  teachers, 
fio  make  others  wife  to  falvation,  was  the  gift  of 
expreffing  what  they  thought  with  order,  aptnefs, 
and  perfpicuity  : which  gift  was  imparted  to  them 
once  for  all,  and  appertained  to  that  wifdom  with 
which  they  were  endued.  Befides,  a man  eafily  ex- 
preffes  with  perfpicuity  what  he  clearly  conceives. 

Let  us  alfo  farther  confider,  that  the  apoftolical 
writings  do  not  contain  dodtrines  merely  fpeculative, 
and  dry  theories,  but  pradtical  truths,  which  the  fa- 
cred  writers  themfelves  felt,  and  which  were  by  them 
made  fruitful : they  fpoke  from  the  fulnefs  of  a heart 
moved  and  fandtified  by  the  dodtrines  they  delivered. 
All  they  preach  is  pradtical,  and  every  where  ffiews, 
that  their  notions  were  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of 
chriftianity.  That  which  thus  comes  from  the  heart 
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muft  go  to  the  heart,  and  their  readers  and  hearers 
muft  have  caught  that  noble  tire,  which,  iffuing  from 
their  breafts  animated  their  words : but  this  would 
not  happen,  unlefs  they  fuppofed,  that  the  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  affections  exprefifed  by  the 
apoftles  were  their  own,  originating  from  their  own 
frame  of  mind  and  difpofition,  and  flowing  from  their 
own  hearts.  This  impreflion,  however,  would  be 
at  once  enfeebled  or  annihilated,  were  it  believed,  or 
merely  conjeCtured,  that  they  were  not  left  to  their 
own  hearts,  but  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  fome 
foreign  influence.  A reader  of  the  apoftolical  wri- 
tings, who  believes  the  immediate  infpiration  of  every 
word  and  thought,  and,  as  will  naturally  be  the  cafe, 
does  not  forget  this  as  he  reads,  will  think,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  in  the  following  manner  of  the  paftage 
where  Paul  praifes  charity,  i Cor.  xiii.  How  ex- 
cellent thofe  thoughts ! How  exalted,  how  affeCt- 
ing,  the  apoftle’s  defcription  of  charity  ! How 
forcibly  is  its  fupereminence  expreffed  ! How  muft 
the  heart  of  him  who  fo  valued  it,  and  painted  it  in 
fo  mafterly  a manner,  have  been  warmed  and  pene- 
trated by  it ! But  what  proof  have  I,  that  the 
' apoftle  actually  felt  what  flowed  from  his  pen,  and 
that  he  did  not  praife  virtue  with  the  lips  of  Balaam  ? 
The  opinions,  ideas,  and  words,  which  I read,  are 
not  his,  bur  he  was  infpired  fo  to  write,  even  though 
he  thought  differently.  1 learn  from  this  only  what 
he,  and  what  I,  ought  to  think  and  conceive : but 
his  words  by  no  means  convince  me,  that  his  heart 
was  actually  fo  charitable,  and  his  character  actually 
fo  virtuous,  or  even  that  it  is  pofiible  for  man  to 
attain  fuch  exalted  notions.  Probably,  when  he  wrote 
this,  he  was  only  as  founding  brafs,  or  as  a tinkling 
cymbal. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  every  word  is  immediately 
infpired,  I know  not  what  could  be  faid  to  counter- 
vail thefe  reflections,  and  to  give  the  doftrines  of  the 
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apoftle  due  weight  and  influence.  Were  we  to  fay, 
the  fpirit  of  infpiration  fo  adapted  itfelf  to  the  adtual 
ideas  and  opinions  of  the  facred  writer,  as  to  infpirc 
him  with  no  others  but  thofe  which  he  really  felt  and 
thought,  only  perhaps  giving  them  the  mod  dur- 
able expreffions  j it  might  be  anfwered:  where  then 
was  the  neceffity  of  his  being  infpired,  to  fay  what 
he  might  have  faid  without  infpiration,  and  which, 
if  his  feelings  and  notions  were  true  and  juft,  he 
muft  have  expreflfed  truly  in  the  Ample,  artlefs  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  ? This  infpiration  which  you 
fuppofe,  was  unneceflary,  of  no  ufe,  and  gives  the 
whole  a difadvantageous  afpedt.  It  was  ufelefs, 
Ance  to  be  convinced  that  what  he  recommends  is 
true,  godly,  and  chriftian,  I need  only  perceive  its 
perfedl  confonance  to  the  dodtrines  and  precepts  of 
Chrift,  without  its  being  necefiary  to  fuppofe  that 
it  was  divinely  infpired  for  my  farther  convidtion. 
To  be  aflured,  however,  that  it  is  pofiible  for  me 
to  attain  fuch  exalted  notions,  and  to  be  inftigated 
to  endeavour  after  fuch  virtue,  it  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  me  to  know  how  much  of  this  virtue  Paul 
himfelf  pofiefled ; of  which  nothing  can  fo  well  and 
fully  convince  me  as  his  own  expreflions. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  difcourfes  of  the 
apoftles  have  gained  in  perfpicuity,  precifion,  and 
certainty,  by  an  immediate  infpiration  throughout, 
they  muft  on  the  other  hand  have  loft  with  refpedt 
to  their  power  of  moving  and  edifying.  The  lol's  is 
certain ; but  that  they  have  gained  may  be  difputed. 
For  the  meflengers  of  God  have  ever  fpoken  a lan- 
guage exhibiting  all  thofe  faults  and  unavoidable 
imperfedtions  which  human  language  cannot  be 
without,  if  it  be  intelligible,  inftrudtive,  and  efficient. 
It  is  faid,  that  a greater  degree  of  certainty  ariles 
from  the  belief,  that  every  word  comes  immediately 
from  God.  But  might  we  not  have  a fufficient  de- 
gree of  certainty,  without  fuppofing  an  immediate 
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infpiration  of  every  thing  they  wrote  ? If  we  con- 
ceive, that  the  facred  writers  had  the  requifite  fince- 
rity  and  abilities  to  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus  and  his 
doCtrines,  and  that  as  often  as  they  lay  claim  to  a 
divine  revelation,  or  inftruCtion  from  Chrift,  they 
actually  received  this  revelation  or  inftruCtion,  and 
have  delivered  it  faithfully  and  accurately,  I know 
not  what  more  a reafonable  man  can  require  to  edify 
by  their  writings,  and  to  be  convinced,  that  he 
actually  reads  divine  truths.  Should  any  doubts  re- 
main of  their  having  properly  applied  the  divine 
revelations  and  inftruCtions,  with  which  they  were 
honoured,  and  of  their  having  deduced  juft  confe- 
quences  from  them,  unmixed  with  any  falfe  notions, 
let  us  only  do  what  they  themfelves  require  ef  their 
readers  and  hearers : let  us  prove  their  writings  by 
the  teft  of  the  divine  truths  which  they  have  deli- 
vered. Let  us  examine  whether  their  conceptions  of 
the  doCtrines  of  chriftianity  agree  with  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  with  the  revelations  to  which  they 
appeal.  Let  us  inquire  whether  they  adhere  to  the 
divine  truth  in  their  explanations  and  developement 
of  it,  and  whether  their  confequences  be  really  valid, 
and  deducible  from  it.  If  we  find  this,  and  no  one 
has  hitherto  proved  the  contrary,  we  fhould  be  unrea- 
fonabie  and  unjuft  not  to  be  larisfied  with  the  degree 
and  kind  of  divine  infpiration  here  admitted.  Let 
us  duly  confider,  that,  were  the  facred  writers  per- 
fectly fincere  and  faithful  in  what  they  deliver,  their 
writings  muft  have  a fufficient  degree  of  credibility 
for  every  man,  fince  they  were  placed  by  God  in 
circumftances  fo  extraordinarily  favourable,  that  they 
could  and  muft  teach  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  with 
lufficient  perfection.  Thus  their  integrity,  and  love 
of  truth,  are  the  grand  points  on  which  the  credit  to 
be  given  to  their  doCtrines  depends.  Were  they  fin- 
cere,  we  may  be  certain,  without  fuppofing  all  their 
words  to  have  been  immediately  infpired,  that  their 
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writings  difplay  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity  and 
revelation.  If,  however,  they  were  wanting  in  love 
of  truth  and  integrity,  or  we  be  not  fully  aflured 
they  were  nor,  our  belief  of  an  immediate  infpiration 
cannot  fatisfy  or  confirm  us : for  this  belief  mull  be 
founded  on  their  own  afiertion  and  teftimony,  which, 
if  we  doubt  their  truth  and  fincerity,  can  be  of  no 
weight.  Hence  we  fee  how  important  and  indifpen- 
fable  integrity  and  a love  of  truth,  which,  with  the 
neceflary  abilities,  conftitute  what  we  term  fidem  hu~ 
manam , are  for  a facred  writer,  whether  of  hiftory, 
dudlrines,  or  precepts,  if  he  would  actually  obtain 
our  truft  and  confidence. 


PROP.  XXVIII.  p.  142. 

On  Miracles. 

Miracles  conftitute  an  important  object  of  in- 
quiry, both  to  the  defenders  and  opponents  of  the 
chriftian  revelation.  In  modern  times,  more  efpe- 
cially,  their  nature  and  demonftrability  have  been 
carefully  inveftigated,  and  endeavours  have  been  ufed 
to  fupport  them  againft  the  objedtions  of  fceptics  and 
unbelievers.  Much,  however,  as  has  been  written 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  what  our  author  has 
advanced  in  his  XXVIllth  propofition,  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  miracles,  feems  to  me  perfectly 
juft,  and  in  fome  meafure  new.  His  ideas  on  the 
fubjedt  he  has  given,  as  ufual,  with  brevity.  I am 
perfuaded,  therefore,  that  a more  ample  develope- 
ment  of  them  will  not  be.  without  ufe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  afked  : are  miracles 
fo  far  fupernatural  as  to  be  adtually  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  true  and  proper  exceptions  to 
the  general  plan  of  God,  according  to  which  he 
governs  the  world,  and  effedls  his  purpofes  in  it  j 
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or  are  they  fupernatural  only  fo  far  as,  from  our 
knowledge  and  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  their 
powers,  and  laws  of  aftion,  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
deviations  from  the  general  fcheme  of  providence, 
and  contradictory  to  nature  ? A thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  queftion  will,  I believe,  throw  great  light 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  miracles. 

The  firft  notion  of  a miracle  that  ftrikes  our  minds 
is,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  unufual  occurrence, 
deviating  from  general  experience.  This  we  may 
admit,  at  leaft  as  a definition  of  the  term.  But  if 
we  bring  miracles  in  proof  of  a divine  mifiion,  or 
a more  immediate  revelation,  the  queftion  is,  whether 
miracles,  confidered  as  merely  extraordinary  and  un- 
ufual occurrences,  be  fufficient  to  ftamp  credit  on 
a meflenger  aflerted  to  be  from  God,  or  it  be  necef- 
fary,  to  the  full  conviction  of  thofe  to  whom  he  is 
fent,  that  they  difcover  in  his  works  a power  far 
beyond  that  of  nature.  They  who  confine  the  idea 
of  a miracle  merely  to  the  unufual  and  extraordi- 
nary, to  require  nothing  more  to  the  demonftra- 
bility  of  miracles,  maintain  that  the  circumftance 
of  a very  unufual  occurrence,  brought  as  a proof  of  a 
divine  mifiion,  effected  at  the  nod  and  command  of 
the  divine  meflenger,  exactly  at  the  time,  and  under 
fuch  circumftances  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
apparently  producing  caufe,  is  a fufficient  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  Lord  of  nature  declares  himfelf  thereby. 
This  notion  of  miracles  lets  afide  the  objection  made 
by  many  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God,  that, 
if  they  be  not  contradictions  to  the  general  fcheme  of 
providence,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  alterations 
and  improvements  in  it.  And  thefe  would  more 
eafily  reconcile  themfelves  to  miracles,  were  they 
confidered  merely  as  extraordinary  effeCts,  produced 
in  ways  hidden  from  us  though  natural,  and  by  in- 
fcrutable  means,  but  fo  wifely  ordered  by  provi- 
dence, as  to  confirm  our  belief  in  new  inftruCtions 
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from  God,  in  an  unequivocal  manner.  Bonnet,  in 
his  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  arguments  for 
chriftianity,  has  lately  confidered  miracles  in  this 
light.  According  to  him,  they  are  occurrences 
which  were  included  in  the  eftablifhed  principles  of 
nature,  or  founded  on  the  adive  powers  of  the 
world,  but  fo  conftituted  as  in  appearance  not  to 
arife  from  the  ufual  order  of  things.  This  is,  in  his 
opinion,  clear  and  evident,  when  they  are  not  fo  re-‘ 
lated  to  the  apparent  means  employed  to  produce 
them,  that  we  may  deem  thofe  means  their  real 
effedive  caufes.  If  fight  be  given  to  one  born  blind, 
by  touching  his  eyes,  and  commanding  him  to  fee ; 
if  a dead  body,  that  has  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave, 
and  has  already  begun  to  corrupt,  be  reftored  to  life, 
after  a prayer  to  God,  and  the  words,  I fay  unto 
thee,  arife : a miracle  performed  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  is  a decifive  declaration  of  the  Lord  of  na- 
ture in  behalf  of  him  who  performs  it.  I cannot 
perceive,  that  this  explanation  leflens  the  demonftra- 
bility  of  miracles.  So  far  as  the  effed  is  no  way 
conneded  with  the  powers  and  means  employed  in 
producing  it,  or  proportionate  to  them,  and  prefup- 
pofes  a fecret  artful  capacity  in  the  fcheme  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  employed  or  perceived  by  no 
one  but  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
miracle  is  a proof  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  parti- 
cularly a valid  credential  for  the  performer,  when  he 
exprefsly  announces  himfelf  as  a mefienger  from  God, 
performs  the  miracle  itfelf  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  embafiy  and  dodrines,  and  calls  upon 
God  in  prayer  to  grant  him  the  necefifary  power. 

What  Hartley  advances  as  conjedural  agrees,  for 
the  moft  part,  with  this  notion  of  miracles.  Amongft 
the  inftrumental  powers  by  which  miracles  may  be 
produced  he  reckons  fuperior  fpirits,  and  influences 
from  above,  confidering  the  whole  fpiritual  world  in 
fuch  a connedion,  that  one  part  is  an  inftrument  to 
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the  perfection  of  the  reft,  and  that  higher  beings 
employ  their  greater  and  more  extenfive  faculties, 
to  the  divine  purpofes  of  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  lower  orders.  This  view  of  the  fubjedt  feems 
perfectly  confonant  to  the  notions  held  out  to  us  in 
the  fcriptures.  According  to  it,  miracles  are  but 
relatively  fupernatural,  and  not  true  and  proper  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  fcheme  of  God,  according 
to  which  he  governs  the  world,  and  effeCts  his  pur- 
pofes in  ir.  Thus  it  will  be  unneceffary  for  us  to 
confider  them  as  immediate  aCts  of  that  omnipotence, 
to  which  God,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  of 
him  in  fuch  human  terms,  muft  neceflarily  have  re- 
courfe,  were  there,  in  his  grand  fcheme  of  provi- 
dence and  government  of  the  world,  no  natural 
fecondary  caufes,  that  could  be  employed  to  effeCt 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thofe  miracles.  We  may 
fay,  then,  with  Bonner,  that  God  has  pre-ordained 
every  thing  by  one  foie  aCt  of  his  will,  that  there  is 
only  one  fingle  miracle,  which  comprizes  the  im- 
meafurable  feries  of  things  that  we  term  ulual  and 
Ordinary,  and  the  much  fmaller  number  of  thofe 
that  we  ftyle  extraordinary,  and  that  this  incompre- 
henfible  miracle  is  the  creation. 

Which  ever  of  the  given  explanations  of  miracles, 
that  exclude  from  the  idea  of  them  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  God,  be  admitted,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  ground  for  the  demonftrability  of  miracles, 
confidered  as  immediate  effeCts  of  God’s  omnipo- 
tence, ufually  derived  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  lofes  nothing  of  its  force.  God,  fome  will  fay, 
would,  in  a great  meafure,  renounce  the  privilege  of 
being  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  render 
it  impofiible  for  him  ever  to  give  mankind  a more 
immediate  inftrudtion,  or  an  extraordinary  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind,  if  he  permitted,  in  behalf  of  an 
impoftor,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  lies,  effedts  fo 
unufual,  and  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
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things,  that  the  human  underftanding  could  not 
afcribe  them  to  their  proximate  caufes,  nor  to  any 
means  it  could  difcover,  but  muft  refer  them  to  an 
invifible  power  and  infcrutable  wifdom.  In  that 
cafe,  the  foie  criterion*  by  which  men  could  diftin- 
guifh  the  divine  nature  of  fuch  appearances  would  be 
fufpicious,  nay  totally  inconclufive.  We  can  as  lit- 
tle determine,  from  our  own*  experience,  and  the 
teftimony  of  our  lenfes,  whether  miracles  adduced  in 
fupport  of  a divine  million  be,  befides  what  is  above- 
mentioned,  the  immediate  ad  of  God,  or  not,  as 
we  can  folve  the  queftion,  whether  there  be  any 
truly  natural  powers  ; for  inltance,  whether  gravita- 
tion be  properly  a power  of  God,  or  a power  of  na- 
ture, or  whether  the  occurrences  which  we  term 


* When  I fpeak  of  miracles  as  the  only  certain  criterion  of  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God,  I confider  them  as  including 
prophecies.  For  that  a man  Ihould  truly  and  clearly  foretel  fu- 
ture events,  dependent  on  unknown  circumftances,  and  deducible 
from  the  exifting  fources  of  information  by  no  human  fcience  or 
cunning,  is  not  lefs  a miracle,  than  any  other  occurrence  that 
departs  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  The  Jewilh  Rabbies 
diftinguilh  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  on  which  they  ground 
the  divine  authority  of  their  revelation,  from  miracles,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  a million  from  God. 
But  this  diilindlion  is  frivolous  and  unfounded.  The  public  deli- 
very of  their  law  proves  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes  and  his 
mandates,  only  if  confidered  as  a miracle.  That  this  miracle 
happened  publicly  was  an  accidental  circumftance,  by  no  means 
altering  or  dellroying  its  extraordinary  and  miraculous  nature. 
If  it  were  not  a true  miracle,  it  was  no  more  than  a mere  hu- 
man performance,  and  probably  a well-intended  impofture  of  the 
law-giver,  who  was  defirous  of  giving  his  code  the  llamp  of 
divine  authority.  With  equal  reafon,  it  feems  to  me,  might 
we  chrillians  fay,  that  we  ground  not  the  divinity  of  our  religion 
on  miracles,  but  on  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus ; as  this,  if  fufficiently 
proved,  renders  the  allegation  of  all  other  miracles  in  defence  of 
chriflianity  in  a certain  degree  fuperfluous.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objedted : if  the  refurredtion  be  not  a miracle,  it  poves  no- 
thing. The  fame  anfwer  may  be  made  to  the  Jews  : what  the 
promulgation  of  their  law  proves,  it  muft  prove  as  a miracle; 
and  if  it  be  no  miracle,  it  proves  nothing. 
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natural  be  not  on  every  occafion  immediate  efFedts 
of  God’s  power.  Experience  gives  us  no  information 
whether  God  adl  mediately,  or  immediately,  either  in 
miraculous  or  ordinary  cafes.  All  that  experience 
and  obfervation  tells  us  is,  whether  the  occurrence 
which  we  fee  be  fimilar  to  other  experiences  and 
analogies  or  not;  and  all  our  reafoning,  which  is  ne- 
ver certain  or  fecure,  in  judging  ol  the  powers  of 
nature,  when  it  overdeps  the  bounds  of  experience 
and  obfervation,  is  equally  unable  to  inform  us  what 
thofe  powers  are  capable  of  performing,  in  new 
combinations,  and  by  fecret  properties.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, we  muft  adhere  to  thefe  indeterminate  cha- 
radteridics  of  miracles,  that  they  are  unufual  and 
extraordinary;  that  the  phyfical  caufes  and  means  in/ 
the  performer’s  power,  and  which  he  employs,  are 
not  adequate  to  the  effedt ; and  that  they  are  dis- 
played exprefsly  in  confirmation  of  a divine  million, 
and  to  enforce  fuch  dodtrines  and  precepts  as  are 
worthy  of  God,  according  to  our  rational  ideas  of 
him  and  his  attributes ; confident  with  the  relation 
in  which  he  dands  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  as 
their  Creator,  Governor,  and  Father ; adequate  to 
the  wants,  wifhes,  and  expedtations  of  thofe  crea- 
tures, and  indifpenfable  to  their  attaining  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  happinefs.  Still  more  certain  will  thefe 
didinguilhing  marks  of  the  divine  origin  of  a fydem 
be,  if  it  be  demonftrable,  that  the  precepts  given 
to  men  in  a miraculous  manner  are  not  only  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  their  happinefs  and  virtue,  but 
fuch  as  without  this  indrudtion  they  could  never  have 
difcovered,  or  at  lead  not  fo  fpeedily,  univerfally, 
and  with  fufficient  certainty  and  perfedtion.  As  fuch 
a divine  miracle  fhould  be  drikingly  didinguifhable 
from  illufions,  and  tricks  of  legerdemain,  I would 
confider  it  as  a neceflary  charadteridic,  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  the  miracle  be  in  itfelf  important,  par- 
ticularly as  to  its  good  efFedts,  and  alfo  firm  and 
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lading.  The  juggler  can  perform  things  by  dexterity 
and  (light  of  hand,  which  will  aftonifh  beholders, 
efpecially  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  Even  the  atten- 
tive obferver,  however  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  nature,  is  not  always  able  to  difeover  the 
fecret.  But  thefe  performances  of  art  produce  only 
an  empty  fpedtacle,  and  an  objedt  of  furprife,  never 
any  ufeful  or  durable  effedt ; whence  we  may  fufpedt 
them  of  deceit,  though  we  cannot  detedl  the  artifice. 
The  miracles  which  the  feriptures  record  of  Jefus 
and  his  apoftles  are  not  liable  to  this  fufpicion,  as 
they  were  diredted  to  good  ends,  and  produced  lad- 
ing effedts.  When  a blind  man  was  redored  to  fight 
by  fuch  a miracle,  it  was  not  for  a moment,  but 
for  his  whole  life.  I make  no  objedlion  to  thofe 
who,  amongd  the  charadteridics  of  a divine  mira- 
cle, reckon  a certain  external  feemlinefs,  decorum  Deiy 
whence  it  mud  have  fome  worth,  dignity,  and  im- 
portance, didinguifhing  it  from  the  puerile  and  fot- 
tifh  miracles,  feigned  by  the  legends  of  fuperdition 
in  the  dark  ages.  The  miracles  related  in  the  ferip- 
tures have  all  this  value  and  decorum,  and,  a very 
few  excepted,  are  not  expofed  to  the  fmalled  fhadow 
of  objedtion  on  this  head.  Finally,  it  feems,  that 
miracles  fhould  be  employed  very  ieldom,  and  only 
when  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  propofed.  By  frequent  repetition,  particu- 
larly as  they  were  durable,  they  would  lofe  their  aim, 
and  in  a great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  fail  of  produ- 
cing convidtion.  They  fhould  prove  to  us,  that  the 
Lord  of  nature  fpeaks  : but  this  they  would  do  . 
chiefly  from  being  extraordinary  and  unufual  occur- 
rences, ceafing  to  do  it  if  they  were  frequent,  and 
flie  miraculous  ceconomy  continual.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  frequently  repeated  miracles  to  happen  in  a 
certain  order  difcoverable  by  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  we  mud  compare  them  with  fuch  natural 
phenomena  as  we  cannot  yet  explain  from  their 
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analogy  and  agreement  with  our  other  experiences 
and  obfervations : but  we  fhould  by  no  means  be 
juftified  in  relinquifhing  the  hope,  that  we  ffiould 
fome  time  or  other  be  able  to  do  this,  or  that  they 
might  be  reckoned  in  the  courfe  of  nature  by  future 
inquirers,  after  more  experiments  and  obfervations. 
If,  however,  they  happened  frequently,  but  fo  irre- 
gularly as  to  be  reducible  to  no  order,  they  would 
probably  not  enlighten,  but  perplex  our  undemand- 
ing. We  fhould  then  be  unable  to  determine  what 
was  natural,  and  fupernatural,  or  unnatural : for  our 
judgment  in  this  refpeCt  is  ultimately  founded  on  ex- 
perience. We  can  neither  difcover  a priori  the  ac- 
tions of  bodies,  nor  the  laws  by  which  they  aft. 
Were  there  not  an  univerfal  uninterrupted  uniformity 
in  thefe  actions  and  their  laws,  but  fometimes  one 
a&ion,  at  others  its  oppofite,  took  place  under  the 
fame  circumftances ; and  if,  having  deduced  a certain 
law  of  aCtion  from  a number  of  cafes,  we  found  this 
law  did  not  apply  to  many  cafes  perfe&ly  refembling 
them ; our  preemption  of  a confequence  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  our  former  obfervations  would  be  highly 
uncertain.  Whatever  were  our  forefight,  we  muft 
ever  remain  doubtful,  whether  what  we  had  conceived 
to  be  a law  of  nature  actually  took  place,  or  whether 
it  were  a law  of  nature,  or  not.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
the  menace  affixed  to  fome  unlawful  marriages  in.  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation,  they  jhall  die  without  children , is 
fo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  unlawful 
marriages  would  be  prevented  by  a confta.nt  mira- 
cle ; in  this  cafe  we  could  not  diftinguifli  the  natural 
fiom  the  miraculous,  and  fhould  be  led  to  conjecture, 
that,  probably,  the  caufe  of  this  conftant  unfruitful- 
nefs  depended  on  phyfical  principles  unknown  to  us. 
Were  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  people  attribute 
to  fympathy,  and  fo  confidently  expeCt  in  fevers, 
wounds,  and  other  maladies,  placed  beyond  a doubt, 
and  fully  proved  to  a natural  phiiofopher  by  ineon- 
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teftible  experience,  his  former  theory  of  the  powers, 
laws,  and  a&ions  of  nature,  muft  affuredly  appear 
to  him,  lufpicious,  imperfcdt,  and  defective.  He 
would  unqueftionably  enlarge  his  limited  ideas  of 
them,  and  confefs,  that  many  things  were  poftible 
in  nature,  which  he  hitherto  had  not  fuppofed,  or 
had  deemed  abfurd  and  impofiible.  Numerous  and 
continued  miracles  would  place  us  all  in  a fimilar 
fituation  : not  only  would  our  underftanding  be  per- 
plexed, and  our  knowledge  rendered  uncertain  there- 
by, but  they  would  have  a moft  pernicious  influence 
on  our  conduit  and  activity.  Deprived  of  analogy, 
the  guide  of  our  lives,  we  fhould  have  no  prepon- 
derating probability,  that  like  effeCts  would  follow 
like  labours  and  exertions ; whence  we  fhould  have 
no  ground  or  rule  of  conduit,  and  be  deterred  from 
all  aition,  or  rafhly  yield  to  every  fantaftic  hope,  or 
romantic  fcheme.  The  extreme  rarity  of  miracles 
feems  to  me  proper,  beneficial,  and  necefiary,  for 
another  reafon.  They  fhould  be  nothing  but  the  feal 
which  God  fets  on  his  inftruitions  to  mankind,  as 
the  (lamp  of  their  authenticity.  Did  they  abound, 
they  would  too  ftrongly  excite  the  curiofity  of  the 
many,  draw  their  chief  attention,  which  fhould  be 
occupied  in  examining  and  meditating  on  the  truth 
to  be  believed,  too  much  to  the  figns,  and  produce 
an  inordinate  defire  of  miracles,  inimical  to  the 
reception  of  truth.  Befides,  men  would  leave  the 
proper  demonllrations  of  truth  out  of  the  queftion, 
and  not  feek  to  difcover  its  connection,  bur,  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  extraneous  proofs,  would  require  a 
particular  miracle  for  every  precept.  How  much 
true  earneft  meditation  on  religion  would  be  hindered, 
and  fenfuality  and  fuperftition  promoted  thereby, 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Were  miracles  fo 
multiplied,  revealed  religion  would  probably  become 
a kind  of  diplomatic  ftudy  to  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  and  the  fubftance  of  it  would  remain  unin- 
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veftigated  and  unapplied.  For  as  the  diplomatift 
chiefly  employs  himfelf  in  examining  marks,  feals, 
and  the  like,  thinking  chriftians  would  give  them- 
felves  up  too  much  to  the  examination  of  the  feals  of 
their  religion,  at  the  expence  of  more  ufeful  and 
important  occupations.  1 would  compare  miracles, 
therefore,  with  Herculean  remedies,  as  they  are  called, 
in  medicine,  which  properly  timed,  and  in  cafes  of 
extreme  neceflity,  produce  the  moft  falutary  effe&s, 
but  ufed  frequently,  and  without  occafion,  are  highly 
dangerous  and  deftruftive. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  be  juft,  the  objection 
to  religious  miracles  (and  we  find  no  reafonable 
grounds  for  the  admiflion  of  any  others)  that  they  are 
contradictory  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  prefume  an 
alteration  in  the  decrees  of  God,  is  wholly  infignifi- 
cant  and  unfounded.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that  this 
objection  may  be  removed,  even  if  the  preceding 
explanation  be  not  admitted. 

To  another  objeftion,  which  the  celebrated  Hume 
has  made  againft  miracles,  or  rather  againft  their 
adequacy  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  any  thing 
announced,  our  author,  in  my  opinion,  has  given 
an  anfwer  the  moft  valid  and  weighty  hitherto  adduced 
againft  his  manifeft  fophifms.  Hume  maintains,  that, 
if  miracles  be  contradictory  to  the  general  courle  of 
things,  confirmed  to  us  as  fteadfaft  and  unalterable 
by  the  umverfal  experience  of  all  mankind,  and  all 
our  notions  and  conclufions  refpeCting  aCtual  occur- 
rences muft  be  grounded  on  this  univerfal  experience, 
no  human  teftimony  can  be  fufficient  to  convince  us* 
that  this  general  courfe  of  nature  has  been  interrupted 
in  any  particular  inftance.  For  human  accounts  and 
teltirnonies  are  not  confirmed  as  true  and  certain  by 
any  fuch  conftant  experience : on  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  men,  prone  to  belief  in  the 
marvellous,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion,  lie 
and  deceive  themfelves.  He  admits  only  a Angle 
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inftance  in  which  a miracle  can  be  fufficiently  con- 
firmed. “ No  teftimony  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a 
miracle,  unlefs  the  teflimony  be  of  fuch  a kind,  that 
its  falfehood  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the 
faCt,  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablifh : and  even  in 
that  cafe,  there  is  a mutual  deftruCtion  of  arguments, 
and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  afifurance  fuitable 
to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains,  after  deduct- 
ing the  inferior.” 

This,  with  fome  limitation,  might  be  granted 
him,  without,  perhaps,  detracting  from'  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  fcripture  miracles : and  could  we  fatisfy 
his  demand,  the  higher  and  more  over-ftretched  it 
is,  the  more  ftrongly  would  the  credibility  of  thofe 
miracles  be  proved.  This  our  author  actually  per- 
forms, whilft,  true  to  his  fyftem  of  neceftity,  he  re-* 
marks,  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  human  mind,  its 
aCtions  and  movements  follow  certain  laws  as  ftead- 
faft,  a courfe  of  nature  as  unalterable,  and  an  ana- 
logy as  unfailing,  as  thofe  which  take  place  in  the 
corporeal  world.  He  fhews,  though  briefly,  that,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  the  teftimonies  in  behalf  of  the 
gofpel  miracles  being  falfe,  as  great  a miracle,  and 
as  great  a deviation  from  analogy,  muft  have  taken 
place  in  the  moral  world,  as  muft  have  happened  in 
die  phyfical,  fuppofing  thefe  teftimonies  to  be  true. 
Miracles  in  the  phyfical  world  prefent  us  with  new 
and  unheard  of  occurrences,  and  an  apparent  connec- 
tion of  caufes  and  effeCts,  fuch  as  we  have  never 
experienced,  and  cannot  explain  in  the  fame  way  as 
all  our  other  obfervations  and  knowledge  of  the 
courfe  of  things.  In  the  moral  world  they  exhibit  to 
us  new  men,  that  perceive,  think,  and  aCt  in  a 
manner  which  we  could  neither  expeCt  nor  believe 
from  our  internal  feelings,  or  from  our  conftant  and 
uniform  experience  of  mankind. 

Men  fo  wonderful,  fo  Angular  in  their  kind,  muft 
the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  have  been,  had  the 
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miraculous  events,  on  which  their  doftrines  and  pro- 
ceedings were  founded,  been  purpofely  forged  by 
them,  or  had  their  belief  of  them  arife'n  from  felf- 
deception.  In  the  firft  cafe  they  would  have  been 
impoftors,  but  fuch  impoftors  as  the  world  never 
beheld.  For  when  men  pradtife  deceit  it  is  with  a 
view  to  gain ; but  their  deceDtions  led  to  their  own 
detriment.  Void  of  fear  and  hope,  the  ufual  incen- 
tives to  human  undertakings,  they  were  led  to  frame  > 
their  impositions  neither  by  one,  nor  the  other. 
They  feared  none  of  thofe  things  which  impoftors 
ufually  fear : they  braved  the  oppofition  of  a whole 
world'  ftirred  up  againft  them,  and  the  obftacles 
thrown  in  their  way  by  artifice,  induftry,  learning, 
power,  and  authority.  Quite  defenceless,  they  in- 
voluntarily encountered  all  thefe  enemies,  and  wenc 
as  fheep  to  the  daughter.  But  perhaps  they  figured 
to  themfelves  the  conteft  Iefs  arduous,  and  victory 
more  eafy  ? No:  they  did  not  flatter  themfelves 
with  fallacious  reprefentations.  This  is  clear  from 
their  own  and  their  teacher’s  explanations  on  this 
head,  and  from  the  never  flinching  conftancy  with 
which,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  they  endured  the 
extremeft  troubles  and  perlecutions,  without  expreflf- 
ing  the  leaft  aftonifhment.  Perhaps  the  dread  of 
greater  evils  made  them  fo  patiently  ftibmit  to  the 
lefs?  They  that  renounced  life,  with  all  its  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  had  no  greater  evil  to  fear  in  this 
world.  If  their  impofture  went  fo  far  as  to  teach  and 
confirm  a future  ftate,  which  they  themfelves  did 
not  believe,  they  had  as  little  to  fear  in  it,  as  to  hope. 

If  however  they  believed  in  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  they  could-confider  the  propagation  of  this 
belief  by  means  of  a grand  wilful  impofture,  and  vile 
blafphemous  lies,  at  mod  as  pardonable  from  the 
benevolence  of  their  purpofe,  but  by  no  means  as  a 
title  to  reward,  and  a duty  of  confcience.  Marvel- 
lous would  it  have  been,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
VoL*  HI.  R r had 
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had  they  felt  themfelves  impelled  to  this  impofture  by 
the  fear  of  future  punilhment.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  unlefs  the  being  con- 
fidered  as  founders  and  heads  of  a poor  persecuted 
feCt,  that  mud  be  as  contemptible  to  them  as  they 
were  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  on  condition  of 
being  themfelves  mod  eminently  expofed  to  the 
poverty,  contempt,  and  perfecution  attending  it. 
And  even  this  wretched  hope,  of  being  the  chiefs 
of  a profcribed  and  deceived  people,  they  could  not, 
with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  in  their  totally  deferted  and 
defencelefs  fituation,  entertain.  If  notwithflanding  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  ambition,  though  diverted  of  all 
intereft  and  every  view  to  pleafure  or  comfort,  was 
the  true  motive  of  their  undertaking,  it  cannot  but 
appear  ftrange,  that  this  fliould  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  a fingle  individual.  Even  in  this  cafe 
fuch  individual  would  have  aflumed  to  himfelf  ex- 
clufively  the  fupremacy,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  ambi- 
tion. But  here  we  have  at  lead  eleven  competitors, 
each  of  whom,  by  fimilar  pretenfions,  incroaches  on 
the  ambition  of  the  reft,  makes  their  claim  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  difcoverers  quefbionable,  and  fets  infupport- 
able  limits  to  their  authority.  Nay  thefe  men,  who 
had  facrificed  every  thing  to  their  ambition  and  luft 
of  power,  placed  a twelfth  by  their  fide  by  lot,  and, 
which  is  moft  extraordinary,  bore  without  repining, 
that  a young  man,  who  had  publicly  been  their  per- 
fecutor,  fhould,  without  their  knowledge  and  aflent, 
affociate  himfelf  with  them,  and  pretend  to  like 
powers  and  prerogatives.  They  difplayed  no  envy 
at  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  or  his  increaf- 
ing  fame,  though  it  feemed  to  obfcure  theirs  : nay 
they  permitted  this  new  comer  to  attack  their  deareft 
prejudice,  oppofe  himfelf  to  them  as  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  on  a fignal  occafion,  and  openly  accule  them 
of  difiimulation.  Their  deeds,  it  is  true,  were  actu- 
ally, or  in  appearance,  fo  powerful  and  ftriking,  that 
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they  not  unfrequently  excited  the  utmoft  reverence 
in  their  beholders ; but  then,  with  a great  appearance 
of  modefty  and  humility,  they  refufed  the  honour  and 
admiration  themfelves,  transferring  it  wholly  to  God, 
and  their  crucified  mafter.  Their  own  affertions, 
that  they  were  free  from  all  ambition  and  lull  of 
power,  are  perhaps  of  no  weight : but  when  they 
promulgated  an  exprefs  injunction  of  their  teacher 
againft  thofe  paffions,  and  a recommendation  of  hu- 
mility, they  obvioufly  aded  contrary  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  their  inducement,  and  forgot 
the  only  purpofe  they  could  have  had  in  carrying  on 
their  impofture.  Still  their  condud  is  a fettled  con- 
tradidion  to  this  purpofe,  and  they  could  not  have 
aded  otherwife,  had  it  been  quite  different.  Had 
they  this  purpofe,  and  had  they  continued  to  ad  in 
this  manner,  notwithftanding  they  obvioufly  failed 
of  effeding  it,  it  would  be  a miracle  not  to  be 
explained. 

An  adroit  and  cunning  impoftor  would  play  off  his 
deceptions  in  private : he  would  endeavour  to  with- 
draw as  much  as  pofflble  from  the  obfervant  eye 
every  circumftance  that  could  tend  to  deted  him  : 
and  were  he  not  certain  of  his  point,  either  truly  or 
in  imagination,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  brought 
to  a tefl,  which  might  eafily  difcover  him,  or  leave 
it  to  proofs,  the  validity  of  which  every  one  might 
afcertain.  He  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  m?nd 
to  conceal  his  fecrets,  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  im- 
pofture muft  depend,  and  to  give  a due  confiftency 
to  his  impofture  itfelf.  In  this  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  eafily  to  be  caught.  In  collateral  circum- 
ftances  he  would  be  rather  fparing,  and  exhibit  his 
eceptions  fingly,  as  he  could  not  adjuft  every  occur- 
rence, and  his  preceding  and  fubfequent  condud, 
lo  naturally  to  his  plan,  but  that  they  might  awaken 
(P’C'on.  The  oppofice  of  all  this  appears  in  thofe 
who  bore  teftimony  of  Jefus.  Had  they  been  im- 
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poftors,  they  could  have  hit  upon  no  fcheme  moft 
improbable,  than  that  of  deceiving  by  pretended 
miracles.  It  did  not  depend  on  the  extraordinary 
penetration  of  a few  to  difeover  their  falfehood,  but 
it  was  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  had  common 
undemanding  to  do  fo,  and  were  they  not  concerned 
in  the  plot,  they  muft  confequently  pronounce  its 
doom.  Still  more,  they  unneceflarily  expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  hazard  of  being  detedfed,  by  promifing 
to  impart  the  gift  of  working  miracles ; a&ually  im- 
parting it,  according  to  their  own  accounts ; giving 
inflections  for  its  proper  ufe,  and  dehortations  from 
the  abufe  of  it;  and  finally  punilhing  thole  who  were 
guilty  of  fuch  abufe.  The  more  eafy  and  inevitable 
the  difeovery  of  an  impofture  under  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  the  lefs  muft  they  who  went  fo  far  have  feared  it. 
And  were  it  notwithftanding  undifeovered,  producing 
fuch  an  important  and  durable  change  in  the  world 
as  no  true  occurrence  has  ever  yet  effected,  this 
would  be  tire  greareft  miracle. — But  it  was  probably 
the  imprudence  of  the  pretended  workers  of  miracles, 
that  led  them  to  appeal  to  the  performance  of  them 
in  proof  of  their  million  ; and  their  being  believed 
was  owing  to  the  ftill  greater  folly  of  the  fpe&ators. 
— But  how  is  this  extreme  imprudence  reconcileable 
with  that  cunning  and  caution  difplayed  in  the  artful 
fketch  of  their  impofture,  which  are  fuch,  that  we 
muft  fuppofe  them  capable  of  having  forged  the 
gofpel  hiftory,  or  falfified  it  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,. 
without  the  lead  trace  of  this  forgery  or  falsification 
appearing,  and  fo  fuitably  and  naturally  adapting 
their  fubfequent  conduct  to  the  character  they  had 
once  aflumed,  as  to  be  deemed  the  moft  fincere  and 
open-hearted  of  mankind?  If  we  do  not  allow  them 
fuch  artfulnefs  or  badnels  of  heart,  as  purpofely  to 
have  forged  or  falfified  the  gofpel  hiftory,  fo  far  as  it 
concerns  themfelves,  and  the  contradiction  between 
their  preceding  and  fubfequent  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions ■, 
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tions ; this  change  in  their  minds,  fuppofing  the  mi- 
racles to  which  they  afcribe  this  change  not  to  have 
happened,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  effed 
of  a miracle  on  their  brains. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  explain  miracles  by  the  lax 
term  of  fanaticifm,  and,  to  make  this  the  eafier,  the 
mefiengers  of  Jefus  be  confidered  at  once  as  im- 
poftors  and  fanatics,  they  muft  have  been  deceived 
themfelves  in  thofe  points  in  which  they  attempted 
to  deceive  others.  Thus  their  enthufiafm  muft  have 
led  them  to  believe  the  refurredion  of  Jefus,  which 
was  the  grand  theme  of  their  difcourfes,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  fyftern,  to  be  true.  If  this 
enthufiafm  were  not  fingular  in  its  kind,  and  al- 
together miraculous,  they  muft  have  turned  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  to  that  point,  expeded  it  fo 
long,  and  figured  it  to  themfelves  fo  frequently  and 
forcibly,  that  their  heated  imaginations  at  length  im- 
prefied  it  on  their  minds  as  vividly  as  perception 
itfelf  could  have  done.  Thus  enthufiaftie  notions 
arife,  aud  thus  muft  their  fanaticifm  have  originated. 
But  their  account  of  the  origin  of  their  belief  in 
the  refurredion  of  their  matter  does  not  agree  with 
this.  They  expeded  it  fo  little,  as  they  tell  us,  thac 
they  could  not  give  credit  to  it.  They  doubted 
it  in  the  higheft  degree ; and  it  feemed  as  impoftible 
to  them  as  it  ever  can  do  to  the  prefent  opponents  of 
chriftianity.  If,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  be- 
lieved it  as  fanatics,  their  fanaticifm  muft  have  been 
a miracle.  If  it  be  faid  that  they  forged  their  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  avoid  all  objedion  and  fufpicion 
of  fanaticifm,  it  muft  be  granted,  that  they  knew 
themfelves  to  be  fanatics,  and  therefore  fought  to 
guard  againft  the  diladvantageous  tonjedures  of 
others.  1 his  clalhes  with  the  confident  certainty 
each  individual  fanatic  muft  have  had  of  the  truth  of 
his  imagination.  They  muft  have  been  confcious, 
t at  the  grounds,  on  which  they  were  convinced 
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of  the  refurredtion  of  Jefus,  were  inefficient  to  con- 
vince others.  Thus  they  muft  have  had  recourfe 
to  the  mod  deliberate  foi  genes,  and  artful  inventions 
to  make  others  believe  what  was  clear  and  un- 
queftionable  to  their  enthufiaftic  minds.  They  muft 
have  been  fanatics  and  impoftors  in  l'o  high  a degree, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  would  include  an  impoflibility. 
We  can  conceive  that  a man,  who  has  imagined  him- 
felf  to  have  feen  an  apparition,  and  is  fo  far  a fanatic, 
when  he  relates  the  ftory  to  another,  whom  he  wifties 
to  convince  of  its  reality,  may  fupply  fome  confider- 
able  circumftances,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  air 
of  probability.  Such  a deception  is  not  only  con- 
fident with  fanaticifm,  but  even  fcarcely  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  But  had  the  difciples  of  Jefus  im- 
agined, that  they  had  feen  him  after  his  redirec- 
tion, and  purpofely  feigned,  that  they  had  con- 
vened with  him  after  it,  verbally  and  circumftan- 
tially  relating  the  converfation ; when  they  tell  how 
he  removed  their  doubts,  appeared  to  them  in 
private  and  in  public,  ate  with  them,  &c.  fuch 
fibfions  would  have  perfectly  excluded  fanaticifm, 
and  rendered  it  impoltible,  as  fanaticifm  would  not 
have  admitted  fuch  fi&ions : or  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  extrmes  of  prudence  and  folly  united  in  the  fame 
mind,  on  the  fame  occafion. 

On  a nearer  examination  of  the  cafe,  we  muft 
wholly  give  up  the  fuppofition  of  fanaticifm,  unlefs 
we  maintain,  that  they,  who  ftole  the  dead  body  of 
a man  from  the  grave,  in  order  to  give  out,  that  he 
was  rifen  from  the  dead,  could  at  the  fame  time 
have  believed  his  refurredlion,  in  their  miftaken 
imaginations.  For  as  the  apoftles  appeared  publicly 
at  Jerufalem,  with  the  witneffes  of  the,  occurrence,  a 
few  weeks  after  it  was  faid  to  have  happened,  it  is 
clear  that  the  body  of  Jefus  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  grave;  as  no  one  could  have  the 
ftupid  effrontery  to  maintain  the  relurreftion  of  a 
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perfon,  in  a place  where  the  dead  body  was  ftill  to 
be  feen.  What  inconceivable  ftupidity  could  have 
prevented  their  powerful,  refpeCted,  and  cunning  ene- 
mies, from  carrying  thefe  fbamelefs  promulgators 
of  lies  to  the  grave,  to  their  eternal  confufion  ? If, 
however,  the  grave  were  ftill  to  be  found,  with  the 
body  no  longer  in  it,  there  was  no  pretext  for  the 
enemies  of  Jefus  but  this,  to  which  they  had  recourfe, 
that  his  difciples  had  ftolen  the  body.  Now  let  any 
one  judge,  whether  there  be  in  nature  l'uch  a cha- 
racter, as  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  eleven  on  this 
fuppofition.  Let  any  one  judge,  whether  a way  of 
thinking,  capable  of  producing  fuch  an  attempt,  be 
compatible  with  that  which  the  gofpel  hiftory  attri- 
butes to  them  previous  to  this  knavifti  impofture, 
without  a marvellous  alteration,  or  rather  a new 
formation  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  faid,  as  I have 
already  remarked,  that  this  contradictory  defcription 
of  themfelveS  was  purpofely  and  artfully  contrived, 
to  render  their  account  of  the  refurreCtion  of  Jefus 
credible,  and  if  it  were  not  phyfically  impoflible  for 
them  to  have  executed  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
impofture,  let  any  one  judge,  whether  the  following 
contradictions  be  reconcileable.  Renouncing  their 
national  prejudices  imbibed  in  early  youth,  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers,  and  their  deareft  hopes, 
they  muft  have  chofen  a man  who  had  feduced  and 
deceived  them  as  their  leader,  made  him  their  idol, 
and  recommended  him  as  an  objeCt  of  adoration 
and  prayer,  truft  and  imitation,  to  their  own  country- 
men, by  whom  he  was  crucified,  and  to  the  hea- 
then, who  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  had 
died  the  death  of  a malefaCtor.  This  they  muft  have 
done  with  a fixed  refolution,  and  mad  defign  of 
facrificing  and  fuffering  every  thing  that  men  could 
facrifice  or  fuffer:  determining  to  carry  their  plan  into 
execution  by  no  ufual  means,  not  by  force,  or  learn- 
ing,  which  they  did  not  poflefs,  not  by  cunning  and 
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addrefs,  flattering  and  gaining  the  paffions,  but  by  the 
moil  meek  and  patient  endurance,  and  a bold  and 
open  avowal  of  what  they  maintained  to  be  true,  and 
yet  knew  to  be  not  fo.  With  all  this  they  muft 
have  incended  to  make  mankind  tranquil  in  the  con- 
icioufnefs  of  the  divine  benevolence  here,  and  happy 
in  a future  ftate,  by  promulgating  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  the  worfhip  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  him,  and  by  recommending  righteoufnefs, 
virtue,  and  charity.  Were  thefe  their  purpofes,  and 
that  to  which  they  fo  evidently  laboured  muft  afiu- 
redly  have  been  their  defign,  they  muft  have  been 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  godly  and  the  mod 
ungodly,  the  moft  honeft  and  moft  difhoneft,  the 
moft  zealous  promoters  and  moft  callous  betrayers 
of  truth  and  virtue,  the  warmeft  friends  and  the  bit- 
tereft  enemies  to  mankind,  the  moft  cunning  and 
moft  fenfelefs  of  all  men.  The  moft  godly  : for  they 
dedicated  thernfelves  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
Their  truft  in  him  feems  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  the  foie  bufinefs  of  their  lives  was  to  make  men 
love  and  honour  him.  The  moft  ungodly  : for  they 
were  not  afhamed  of  carrying  on  the  moft  deliberate 
impofture  before  the  face  of  a juft  and  all-feeing  God. 
They  placed  by  his  fide  a man,  who,  they  were  con- 
vinced, was  cither  a mad  enthufiaft,  or  a wicked 
impoftor.  The  moft  honeft:  for  they  demeaned 
thernfelves  with  fuch  open-heartednefs,  impartiality, 
and  want  of  felfifhnefs,  as  were  incapable  of  reproach. 
The  moft  difhoneft  : as  they  conduced  thernfelves 
thus  irreproachably  only  to  aflift  their  impofture,  and 
ftamp  credit  on  their  lies.  Promoters  of  truth  and 
virtue : as  religious  and  moral  truth  are  infinitely 
indebted  to  their  labours,  both  with  refpedt  to  theory 
and  practice.  They  gave  inftru&ions  fo  far  above 
the  general  knowledge  of  their  time,  that,  judged 
according  to  this,  they  appeared  the  fruits  of  mad- 
nefs : but  the  ripened  and  improved  underftanding  of 
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later  ages  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  precepts, 
and  a purer  phiiofophy  adopted  them.  They  fup- 
ported  their  well-defined,  pure,  and  rational  doc- 
trines of  morality,  by  motives  the  mold  weighty, 
and  mod  adequate  to  our  nature.  They  affured  the 
penitent  finner  of,  what  he  mud  wifh,  yet  durd  not 
confidently  hope  for,  the  grace  of  God,  and  a full 
pardon.  Thus  they  excited  in  him  gratitude  to  God, 
and  made  that  powerful  motive  of  the  human  heart 
an  incentive  to  virtue.  But  when  they  allured  him 
of  this  pardon,  they  by  no  means  led  him  to  a fecu- 
rity  void  of  fear.  They  feem  to  have  been  too  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  trull  to  gratitude 
alone  as  a fufficient  motive  to  a virtuous  conduCt. 
They  knew,  that,  in  the  prefent  imperfeCt  date  of 
man,  fear  is  indifpenfably  neceflfary  to  impel  him 
to  his  duty.  Hence  they  reprefented  the  forgivenefs 
of  God,  with  all  its  happy  confequences,  and  prefent 
enjoyments,  as  a benefit  to  be  acquired  by  means  of 
the  greatell  humility,  mod  painful  bufferings,  and 
magnanimous  facrifice  of  a perfon  above  all  meafure 
exalted,  innocent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent.  From 
the  greatnefs  and  importance  of  the  offering,  whereby 
the  finful  and  unhappy  world  was  to  be  freed  from 
mifery,  and  the  dominion  of  vice,  they  led  us  to 
edimate  the  extreme  pernicioufnefs  of  fin,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  Thus  to  incite 
us  to  good,  they  united  fear  with  love;  preached, 
as,  according  to  their  own  account,  it  was  delivered 
to  them  by  their  Mader,  the  forgivenefs  of  fins  in 
his  name,  but  not  without  repentance ; pointing  out 
to  us  a God  from  whom  this  forgivenefs  was  to  come, 
that  we  might  fear  him.  The  doCtrine  of  a bene- 
factor and  faviour  of  mankind,  who  offered  himfelf 
up  for  them,  was  applied  by  them  in  other  ways  to 
the  advantage  of  virtue.  They  defcribe  him  to  us 
as  the  prince  of  falvation,  gone  before  us,  and  made 
perfeCl  by  God  through  his  bufferings.  They  hold 
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him  up  to  us  as  a pattern,  that  we  might  confider 
our  fufferings  as  necelfary  to  our  perfedlion.  By 
his  going  before  us  we  are  excited  to  embrace 
thefe  neceffary  and  wholefome  fufferings ; by  his  ex- 
ample we  are  taught  how  to  bear  them ; and  by 
his  viftory  we  are  filled  with  the  hope  of  overcom- 
ing all  the  difficulties  of  our  toilfome  career,  and 
even  the  terrors  of  death.  Finally,  by  announcing 
the  fate  of  this  great  and  exalted  perfon,  they  give  us 
the  cleared:  proof  of  a future  date ; and  affine  all 
who  differ  with  him,  that  with  him  they  ffiall  be 
raifed  to  glory.  It  mud  at  lead  be  confeffed,  that 
iuch  a plan  requires  no  fmall  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  its  inventors ; that  every  thing  in  it  con- 
duces to  the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of 
mankind  ■,  and  that  every  wife  and  virtuous  philan- 
thropid  mud  wiffi  it  to  be  true.  Yet  they  who  held 
this  out  to  the  world  were  neverthelefs  traitors  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  virtue.  They  built  the  mod  im- 
portant truths  upon  lies,  and  expofed  them  to  the 
mod  imminent  hazard  of  being  rejected  together 
with  thefe.  They  were  traitors  to  virtue  : for  they 
made  belief  in  an  impodor  the  molt  important,  and, 
as  it  feems,  the  exclufive  principle  of  acceptable  vir- 
tue ; a mean  of  the  forgivenefs  of  fins ; and  a necef- 
fary  condition  to  that  confident  hope  in  a future 
date,  which  was  to  give  men  the  courage  to  be  vir- 
tuous. They  held  up  as  a pattern  of  virtue  the  cha- 
racter, morals,  life,  and  death  of  a man  abandoned 
and  rejected  by  God.  They  made  all  the  confolation 
of  differing  innocence,  and  all  the  hope  of  drug- 
ging virtue,  depend  on  the  life,  power,  and  autho- 
rity of  one  who  was  dead.  They  endeavoured  to 
deter  the  rafh  and  hardy  finner  from  vice,  by  the 
fear  of  a man,  who  had  announced  himfelf  as  the 
judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  had  promifed, 
that  he  would  rife  again,  3s  a proof  of  his  being  fo. 
They  were  the  warmed  friends  to  mankind : for 
* they 
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thev  undertook  to  make  men  virtuous,  contented, 
and  happy  in  God,  without  the  lead  felf-iotereft, 
againft  all  probability,  and  at  the  expence  of  fuffer- 
ing  the  greateft  evils.  They  preached  a religion, 
the  ftridteft  command  of  which  was  charity,  the 
pureft,  fincereft,  and  mod  excenfive  charity  ; which 
ftrongly  enjoined  companion,  forbearance,  patience, 
and  forgivenefs ; and  which  was  evidently  the  molt 
benevolent  ever  publifhed  to  the  world.  Still  thefe 
preachers  of  love  were  the  bittereft  enemies  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  in- 
demnification and  recompenfe  which  they  promiled 
their  deluded  followers,  for  the  facrifices  they  were 
to  make,  and  the  evils  they  muft  inevitably  fuffer, 
were  chimerical,  and  founded  on  a non-entity ; in 
■ order  to  propagate  their  lies,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
vileft  mifdeeds,  were  difturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
inftigators  of  men  againft  each  other,  calumniators 
of  their  innocent  countrymen,  rebels  againft  lawful 
authority,  and  infamous  infurgents  againft  the  efta- 
blifhed  government  of  their  country.  They  were 
moft  cunning : as  they  invented,  in  fupporit  of  their 
impofture,  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  make  it 
credible.  But  this  impofture  itfelf,  the  dealing  out 
of  his  grave  a dead  man,  a malefa&or  execrated  by 
his  own  people,  and  then  giving  it  out,  that  he  had 
rifen,  was  the  moft  fenfelels  and  abfurd  that  it  is 
poftible  to  conceive. 

Though  perhaps  I have  faid  the  leaft,  and  pro- 
bably far  from  the  moft  important,  of  what  might  be 
offered  on  the  fubjedt,*  and  the  moral  miracle  muft 

appear 

* I remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  read  an  excellent  article 
on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  Gottingen  Anzeigen  <von  gelehrten  Sacheti. 
The  reviewer  of  an  Englifh  anfwer  to  Hume’s  EfTay  on  Miracles, 
not  only  commended  the  method  here  employed,  as  the  beft  and 
moft  concluftve  againft  that  fceptic’s  objections,  but  gave  a 
comprehenfive  though  brief  expofition  of  the  arguments.  I re- 
gret, 
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appear  ftill  greater  if  we  confider  the  reception,  effe&, 
and  confequences  of  the  mifiion  of  Jefus  j ftill  it 
may  fuffice  to  fhew,  that,  however  prone  men  may 
be  to  deceive  themfelves  on  every  occafion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  religion,  and  to  give  way  to  enthufiafm, 
ftill  they  do  not  deceive  in  fuch  a manner  as  the 
apoftles  muft  have  done,  and  are  not  fuch  fanatics  as 
they  muft  have  been,  had  the  miracles  they  relate, 
and  particularly  the  refurre&ion  of  their  Mafter,  been 
falfe.  If  they  were  impoftors  and  fanatics,  it  muft 
have  been  the  immediate  effe£l  of  a miracle  wrought 
on  their  minds  : as,  on  that  fuppofition,  their  con- 
dud  betrays  fuch  a deviation  from  moral  order,  and 
fuch  a violation  of  the  laws  of  the  intelled,  as  muft 
be  deemed  a miracle.  Whether  this  miracle  be 
greater,  or  lefs,  than  thofe  which  are  offered  in  con- 
firmation of  chriftianity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine: 
but  this  does  not  require  a very  nice  inveftigation. 
Were  the  two  kinds  of  miracles  equally  unufual, 
extraordinary,  and  anomalous,  nay,  did  the  moral 
one  appear  leaft  fo,  ftill  the  moral  miracle  in  this  cafe 
muft  appear  infinitely  more  improbable  to  the  candid 


gret,  that  I have  not  the  journal  at  hand,  to  extract  a paflage  fo 
important  to  my  purpoie.  I was  much  pleafed  with  it  at  the 
time  ; but  I can  recolledt  only  what  was  faid  of  the  traitor  Judas. 
This,  if  I miftake  not,  it  is  faid,  is  the  mod  important  witnefs, 
not  only  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  actually  happened,  but  alfo, 
that  there  was  no  impofture  in  the  cafe.  He  carried  the  purfe, 
and,  as  money  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  an  impofture,  muft 
have  known  the  deceit  from  the  firft.  He  had  conceived  a 
grudge,  and,  as  it  appears,  a fufpicion  againft  Jefus,  probably 
for  noticing  his  difhonefty ; and  determined  to  betray  him.  He 
did  betray  him.  But  when  he  fasv  that  Jefus  was  condemned 
to  death,  he  accufed  himfelf  in  the  judgment  hall  of  having 
betrayed  innocent  blood,  returned  the  money  in  extreme  de- 
fpair,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  greateft  villain  in  the  world, 
and  hanged  himfelf.  He  muft  have  been  perftiaded,  that  the 
miracles  of  Jefus  were  true  : and  if  he,  to  whofe  exculpation  it 
was  fo  elfential  to  find  Jefus  guilty  of  impofture,  could  accufe 
him  of  none,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have  been  an  impoftor. 

deift 
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deift  than  the  phyfical.  The  purpofe  of  the  latter  is 
confonant  to  the  attributes  of  God,  worthy  of  the 
Creator,  Father,  and  Governor  of  mankind,  and 
beneficial  to  the  human  fpecies.  The  moral  miracle, 
on  the  contrary  (whether  we  afcribe  it  to  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Almighty,  to  preordained  phy* 
fical  laws,  or  to  the  influence  of  Tome  demon  let 
loofe  for  the  delufion  and  perdition  of  mankind)  ex- 
hibits to  us  a Deity,  at  the  difcovery  of  whom  we 
muft  fhudder — a Deity,  who  delights  in  bewildering 
man’s  underftanding,  afflidt.ing  his  mind  with  irre- 
moveable  doubts,  placing  infurmountable  obftacles 
in  the  courfe  himfelf  has  marked  out  for  him,  and 
engaging  him  in  a moft  perilous  conflidt.  And  this 
fearful  affli&icn  would  be  more  efpecially  the  lot  of 
the  worthy  few,  who  refledt  on  their  defti  nation  ; and 
the  reward  of  thofe  honeft  minds,  who  diligently  feek 
the  truth,  to  raile  themfelves  to  an  exalted  benevo- 
lence, and  a fimilitude  with  God.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  who  value  not  the  truth,  the  multitude 
of  mere  machines  who  never  refledt,  would  ve- 
getate in  peaceful  ignorance,  and  happy  ftupi- 
dity,  freed  from  tire  rack  of  doubt.  If  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  divine  perfedtions,  and  a miracle 
anfwerable  to  them,  performed  in  confirmation  of 
a rational  religion,  in  a cafe  where  we  muft  choofe 
between  fuch  a phyfical  miracle  and  a moral  one,  do 
not  incline  us  to  the  former,  we  muft  rejedt  every 
notion  of  God,  and  his  moral  government,  that  is 
agreeable  to  right  reafon.  If,  after  a careful  exa- 
mination of  the  dodtrines  and  precepts  of  chrifti- 
anity,  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  character,  way 
of  thinking,  opinions,  and  views  of  its  firft  preachers, 
and  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  world,  propagated  3nd 
maintained,  a man  be  convinced,  that  they  who 
taught  it,  and  they  who  received  it  on  their  words, 
thought  and  adted  naturally  and  rationally,  on  the 

fuppofition 
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fuppofition  of  the  miracles  related  being  true,  and 
on  the  contrary  unnaturally,  incomprehenfibly,  and 
miraculoufly,  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  falfe, 
and  that  man  ftill  have  any  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  chriftianity  be  a divine  inftitution ; we  muft 
confefs,  that  to  meditate  on  religion,  and  our  rela- 
tion towards  God,  i(s  the  moll  vain  and  unfortunate 
occupation  of  our  mental  faculties ; and  that,  as  fuch 
meditations  muft  lead  us  into  doubt,  tranquillity  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  adopting  popular  fuperftition, 
or  abjuring  thought.  From  what  has  been  faid  it 
appears  how  and  why  the  overftrained  requifition  of 
the  Scottifh  philofopher,  namely,  thac  to  render  the 
account  of  a miracle  credible,  it  muft  be  a greater 
miracle  for  it  not  to  have  happened,  ought  to  be 
limited. 

But  are  moral  miracles  conceivable?*  With  our 
author  I fuppofe  the  affirmative,  when  I admit  the 
human  mind  to  be  fubjetft  to  an  eftablifhed  order, 
by  which  its  changes  are  as  firmly  bound,  as  fub- 
ftarice  by  the  laws  of  motion.  According  to  the 


* No  one  who  admits  the  poflibility  of  phyfical  miracles,  can 
well  doubt  the  pofiibility  of  moral  ones.  Whether  fuch  ever  hap- 
pened, or  whether  it  be  probable  that  God  would  perform  fuch, 
is  a different  queftion.  Philofophy  feems  to  combat  thefe  mira- 
cles, or  any  forcible  violation  and  change  of  the  proper  activity  of 
the  foul,  on  the  ground,  that  the  perfonal  identity  of  the  thinking 
fubftance  which  is  afted  upon  would  be  thereby  deftroyed.  The 
fcriptures  give  us  no  inftance  of  a miracle  changing  the  character 
and  way  of  thinking  of  a man  immediately.  When  a miracle 
was  requifite  to  this  purpofe,  a phyfical  one  was  always  employed, 
as  in  the  converfion  of  Paul,  for  inftance  ; and  this  was  to  prevent 
the  neceflity  of  a moral  one.  The  remarkable  paflage  in  Exodus, 
xiii.  17.  feems  to  prove,  that  God  found  it  inconfiftent  with  his 
wifdom  to  perform  moral  miracles.  It  is  true  we  muft  admit,  on 
a certain  notion  of  divine  infpiration,  that  God  works  proper  pfy- 
chological  miracles  : but  1 will  not  attempt  to  decide,  how  far  the 
objection  to  moral  miracles  is  applicable  to  that  infpiration.  A 
man  might  be  infpired  by  means  of  a pfychological  miracle,  with- 
out having  his  mind  altered  or  amended,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
Balaam. 

doftrines 
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dodrines  of  neceflity,  all  the  perceptions  and  deter- 
minations of  the  mind  are  fo  connected,  fo  depen- 
dant on  each  other,  that  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the 
mind  is  always  determinable  from  the  preceding, 
and  chance  is  entirely  excluded.  On  this  fuppofition 
we  are  juftified  in  prefuming  upon  as  firm  an  order 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  phyfical  world,  and  deviations 
from  it,  or  an  apparent  union  of  caufes  and  effeds 
contradiding  all  analogy  and  experience,  are  as 
much  miracles,  as  fimilar  deviations  from  the  ana- 
logy obferved  and  admitted  in  the  phyfical  world. 
If,  however,  we  deny  neceffity,  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  indifFerency,  we  muft  admit  no  moral 
miracles,  at  leaf!:  in  the  manner  required  by  Hume 
to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  related  in  fcrip- 
ture.  According  to  this  fyftem,  chance  rules  over 
the  adions  of  the  mind,  though  not  over  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  corporeal  world.  Now  where  chance 
exifts  anomalous  confequences  may  and  muft  follow, 
and  new  appearances  muft  arife,  which  will  not  be 
more  improbable  than  thofe  hitherto  obferved,  or  at 
leaft  cannot  pals  for  miracles,  as  we  have  nothing 
fixed,  no  courle  of  nature,  no  analogy  to  be  violated. 
We  cannot  on  this  fyftem  determine,  whether  a 
certain  mode  of  thinking  or  ading  be  natural,  un- 
natural, or  fupernatural,  in  any  individual  charader 
(if  according  to  it  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a deter- 
minate charader).  According  to  this  notion  the 
mind  and  its  adions  may  be  compared  to  a cafe,  out 
of  which  the  letters  to  compofe  a book  are  taken 
blindfold.  Whatever  be  the  order  into  which  the 
letters  fall,  I cannot  lay  of  the  feries  arifing,  after  a 
certain  number  of  attempts,  that  fome  are  natural  and 
probable,  and  others  unnatural  and  miraculous : new 
and  various  combinations  may,  and  indeed  muft, 
ever  arife,  and  the  only  improbable  feries  would  be 
one  giving  an  intelligible  and  conneded  fenfe,  as  fuch 

would 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chance.  If  we  fay 
of  God,  with  Pope  in  his  Univerfal  Prayer,  that  he 

Binding  nature  fafi  in  fate,  left  free  the  human  will ; 

and  underdand  it  to  fignify  that  God  has  fubje&ed 
the  iriational  and  inanimate  creation  to  fate,  or  a con- 
nedion  of  caufe  and  effed,  and  on  the  contrary  has 
left  the  human  mind  free  from  all  laws,  and  to  the 
arbitrary  guidance  of  a blind  choice;  the  former 
cannot  deviate  from  its  laws,  fhew  itfelf  under  a new 
form,  or  exhibit  effeds  arifing  from  no  caufe;  but 
the  human  will  may,  from  the  freedom  given  it, 
run  into  the  mod  irrational  propenfities,  and  incom- 
prehenfible  determinations.  In  fhoit,  we  thus  find 
in  man  no  determinate  certain  charader,  no  way  of 
thinking,  defign,  or  plan,  on  which  we  can  fix  our 
eyes,  or  from  which  we  can  deduce  any  inferences 
with  the  lead  appearance  of  probability.  If  thefe 
confequences  of  the  fydem  of  the  freedom  of  indif- 
ferency,  or  chance,  be  judly  drawn,  its  partifans,  if 
they  be  true  to  their  fydem,  mud  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impoffible,  to  admit  any  human  tedimony  as 
fufficieni  to  fupport  the  credibility  of  a miracle. 
For  how  could  they  overcome  the  objedion,  that, 
as  it  is  poffible  for  the  witnefles  to  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  to  have  advanced  fallehoods,  in  an  ir- 
rational and  incomprehenfible  manner,  this  was  pro- 
bably the  cafe  ? Now  as  fuch  witneffes  are  mod  im- 
portant and  indiipenfable  to  the  logical  demonftration 
of  the  truth  of  chridianity,  it  is  clear,  from  this 
confideration,  that  the  fydem  of  neceffity,  which 
mud  be  tacitly  admitted,  if  we  would  edablifh 
their  validity  and  credibility,  cannot  be  dangerous 
or  detrimental  to  the  chridian  religion.  So  little  is 
it  either,  that  it  gives  the  due  force  and  validity  to  the 
mod  rational  arguments  for  its  truth. 

But  are  we  as  Capable  ot  remarking  a deviation 

from 
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from  rtwal,  as  from  phyfical  order  ? Is  our  judg- 
ment as  certain  in  the  former  cafe,  as  in  the  latter  ? 
Theft  difficulties  may  be  objected,  chough  we  admit 
what  has  hitherto  been  advanced.  1 o me  eveiy 
thing  feems  to  be  alike  in  both  cafes,  except  that 
more  under  Handing,  (kill,  attention,  and  reflection, 
are  necefiary  to  judge  of  a pfychological  or  moral 
miracle,  than  to  the  difeovery  of  a phyfical  one;  at 
lead  if  it  be  fo  public,  firm,  and  void  of  all  juggle, 
or  deceptio  vi/us , as  the  miracles  in  the  gofpel.  If 
thefc  greater  requifites  to  the  difeovery  of  a moral 
miracle  render  the  point  more  difficult,  (till  it  will 
not  be  lefs  certain,  if  they  be  properly  applied.  Pro- 
bably the  judgment  may  be  Hill  more  certain,  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  philofophy  is  far- 
ther advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
its  faculties,  powers  and  aCtions,  than  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  its  powers ; has  made  greater 
and  more  important  difeoveries  in  the  moral,  than 
in  the  phyfical  world ; and  is  more  perfectly  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  changes  produced  in 
our  minds,  than  with  any  thing  elfe.  Some  philofo- 
phers,  it  is  true,  .will  maintain  the  contrary;  but 
the  reafon  is,  that  in  their  inquiries  into  fo  near  and 
interefting  an  objeCt,  they  are  defirous  of  tracing 
every  thing  to  its  primary  fource,  without  confider- 
ing  how  much  lefs  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  we  are 
capable  of  difeovering  by  an  equally  deep  and  ardent 
invefiigation.  I will  not  prefume  to  lay,  that  there 
are  no  unexplored  regions  in  the  moral  woild,  or 
nothing  left  for  future  inquirers  into  the  human 
mind  to  difeover ; but  I do  not  believe  that  we  are 
fo  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  aCtions  of  the  mind, 
as  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a certain  mode  of 
condudl  be  natural,  or  unnatural,  fuitable  to  its  na- 
ture, or  contradictory  to  it.  In  my  opinion,  what 
we  know  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  what  we  are  capable 
of  knowing  from  conftant  experience,  and  from  an 
Vol.  111.  S 1 attentive 
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attentive  obfervation  of  men’s  characters,  way  of 
thinking,  propenfities  and  manners,  will  be  found 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  I believe,  indeed,  that 
we  can  more  certainly  judge  whether  a given  mode 
of  conduCt,  or  feries  of  aCtions,  in  a given  fituation, 
and  under  given  circumftances,  be  natural  to  a given 
character,  or  to  the  human  mind  in  general,  and 
confequently  to  be  expeCted,  or  not;  than,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  world,  we  can  deter- 
mine what  is  pofiible,  or  impoffible  in  it.  The  fiift 

obfervers  of  human  nature  feem  to  me  to  have 
known  what  is  requifite  to  the  former ; and  what  the 
refearches  of  fubfequent  ages  have  added  to  their 
knowledge  ferves  rather,  I think,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiofity,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  fpeculative  philofophy,  than  to  the  benefit  of  real 
life,  or  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  bending  man 
to  our  purpofes.  It  appears  to  me  of  fome  weight, 
that  later  difcoveries  have  by  no  means  ihewn  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  delivered  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  its  fir  ft  obfervers,  to  be  fo  imperfeCc, 
or  erroneous,  as  the  phyfical  notions  of  the  fame  ages. 
They  muft  have  been  capable,  therefore,  of  more 
fully  examining,  and  more  eafily  and  juftly  viewing 
the  moral,  than  the  phyfical  world.  Confider  what 
Ariftotle  has  written  on  the  faculties  and  actions  ot 
the  human  mind:  his  logic  * perfeCt  at  the  hr 
attempt;  his  moral  and  political  writings;  are  they 
not  (till  the  fubjeCt  of  our  admiration,  and  the  rule 
of  our  tafte  ? And  are  they  not  ufed  as  helps  to  our 
knowledge  of  man,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences  e- 
pendant  on  it?  Though  the  characters  of  Broyere 
are  more  diftinCt  and  finifhed  than  thofe  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  the  latter  is  not  lefs  true  and  juft  in  his 
moral  delineations : and  where  fhall  we  find  a mo- 
dern hiftorian  better  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart  than  Tacitus,  or  who  fcrutimzes  it  with  more 
depth  of  penetration  ? 
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Thus  it  Teems,  that  we  have  a fuftkient  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  to  examine  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  an  account  of  human  adions,  and 
to  judge  whether  moral  analogy  be  obferved,  or 
violated  in  it.  Our  inquiry  will  go  to  this,  whether 
the  men  defcribed  adually  felt,  thought,  and  aded, 
as  we  ourfelves  fhould  have  done  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  or  not.  Though  the  lead  learned  and  phi- 
lofophical  are  not  deftitute  of  this  knowledge,  they 
alone  who  have  Tome  knowledge  of  the  world  can 
exercife  it  readily,  and  with  certainty.  Every  think- 
ing and  attentive  reader  remarks  deviations  of  this 
kind,  and  always  with  unwiliingnefs  and  diflatisfac- 
tion.  They  deftroy  the  illufion  and  intereft  we  feel, 
far  more  than  violations  of  phyfical  order.  It  is  much 
more  unpleafant  to  us,  to  perceive  an  inexplicable 
contradidion  in  a character,  an  unfounded  want  of 
connedion  in  a proceeding,  or  a pfychological  and 
moral  miracle,  than  exceptions  from  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world,  or  phyfical  miracles.  The  fabulift 
may  give  his  Proteus  what  wonderful  forms  he 
pleafes,  now  change  him  into  water,  and  then  into 
fire ; {till  we  forgive  him  whilft  he  remains  true  to 
the  character  he  has  adopted.  The  magician  may 
with  his  wand  change  the  moft  frightful  defert  into 
a beautiful  garden,  or  a pile  of  rough  ftones  into 
an  elegant  palace,  and  ad  as  an  uncontroulable  lord 
of  nature.  But  if  the  poet  prefent  us  with  men  whofe 
perceptions,  thoughts,  and  refolves  are  unconneded, 
unfounded,  ineffedual,  arid  tending  to  no  end;  if  he 
introduce  on  the  fiage  devils  or  angels  in  human 
form,  without  accommodating  the  fcene  ro  the  cha- 
raders,  by  giving  them  luitable  employment,  or 
placing  them  in  fituations  to  juftify  fuch  bold  fidions, 
io  as  to  avoid  a violation  of  moral  analogy  ; he  would 
urge  our  credulity  to  the  utmoft.  Even  were  the 
laws  of  nature  moft  ftridly  obferved,  fuch  miracles 
would  dilguft  us,  and  appear  too  improbable  to  be 
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interefting,  The  traveller  may  relate  to  us  natural 
phenomena  and  occurrences  never  before  heard  of, 
yet,  if  we  have  no  other  reafon  to  miftruft  his  ve- 
racity, we  {hall  not  eafily  reject,  without  examination, 
what  he  advances  ; and  this  on  juft  grounds.  Bus 
if  he  tell  us,  that  he  has  met  with  men,  who,  with 
the  fame  fenfations  as  we  pofiefs  of  good  and  evil, 
hate  their  benefactors,  and  love  thofe  who  injure 
them,  and  who  feek  not  to  efcape  death,  though 
extremely  attached  to  life,  we  immediately  condemn 
him  as  a liar. 

This  at  lead  fliews  an  almoft  univerfal,  juft,  and 
acute  fenfibility  to  every  thing  that  agrees  with  moral 
order,  or  analogy,  or  is  repugnant  to  it ; and  an 
equally  general  averfion  to  confider  any  deviation 
from  it  as  probable,  or  to  be  for  a moment  deceived 
into  a belief  of  it.  This  goes  fo  far,  that  we  dif- 
approve,  and  reject  as  improbable,  all  caricatures  of 
moral  beauty  and  uglinefs,  if  not  naturally  arifing 
from  fituation.  And  yet  thefe  are  not  properly  devi- 
ations from  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Thefe 
laws  require  connected  conceptions,  and  exertions  of 
the  faculties  of  perception  and  defire  founded  on  each 
other.  This  combination  is  demonftrated  by  conftant 
experience.  It  is  difcoverable,  though  not  fo  readily, 
in  madnefs,  frenzy,  and  fanaticifm.  The  laws  of 
mind  are  but  apparently  violated  in  the  madman. 
Still  we  find  in  him  a pfychological  and  moral  order, 
though  to  perceive  it  requires  the  penetrating  eye  of 
a Cervantes,  a Shakefpeare,  or  a Richardfon.  Whence 
comes  it,  that  the  fools,  madmen,  and  fanatics  of 
thefe  followers  of  nature  intereft  us  io  agreeably  ? 
It  is  becaufe  in  all  their  apparent  deviations  they 
remain  true  to  moral  analogy.  They  fpin  the  thread 
throughout  as  they  began  it;  without  cutting  it,  and 
tying  together  ends  never  defigned  to  meet.  Their 
work  is  all  of  a piece;  and  they  carefully  guard 
againft  reprefenting  the  human  mind  to  us  as  an 
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inftrument  from  which  various  hands  produce  un- 
connected tones.  Such  inftruments  would  perfectly 
refemble  the  minds  of  the  firft  preachers  of  chrif- 
tianity,  were  we  to  rejeCt  the  foie  ground  on  which 
the  apparent  contradiction,  and  inconfiftency,  of  their 
characters,  and  conduCt,  are  to  be  explained,  and 
reconciled.  If  the  miracles,  which  alone  afford  us  a 
key  to  decipher  the  myfterious  harmony,  did  not 
happen,  their  minds  were  not  guided  by  any  fpiric 
from  above,  but  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
fome  fiends,  who  called  from  them  difcordant  founds 
without  any  plan.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  miracles 
actually  occurred,  every  thing  is  capable  of  an  ex- 
planation, the  moral  or  pfychological  miracle  va- 
rtifhes,  and  the  conduCt  of  thofe  who  bore  teftimony 
of  Jefus  appears  in  the  faired  light,  as  natural, 
rational,  and  virtuous. 

PROP.  XLVIII.  p.  199. 

Of  the  Queftion  whether  the  greater  Part  of  Mens 
Actions,  generally  confidered , he  rather  good  than 
bad ; or  the  contrary. 

The  queftion  here  darted  by  our  author,  whe- 
ther men  be  upon  an  average  moft  inclined  to  good, 
or  bad,  and  whether  the  greater  number  of  their 
aCtions  be  commendable  or  blame- worthy,  has  ge- 
nerally been  confidered  as  interefting  to  curiofity 
merely  ; but  in  his  hands  it  becomes  important,  as 
from  its  folution  he  deduces  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  virtue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  lays  no  great 
ftrefs  upon  ir,  ar.d  we  muff  own,  that  the  tendency 
of  virtue,  or  its  good  confequences,'  conflitutes  the 
chief  and  almofl  only  argument  for  purfuing  ir,  as 
into  this  all  others  may  ultimately  be  refolved.  What 
he  infers,  however,  from  the  practice  and  opinion  of 
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mankind  may  be  admitted  as  a preliminary  argu- 
ment ; and  were  there  no  other,  it  would  have  fome 
weight  if  if  be  true,  that  the  general  pradice  and 
opinion  of  mankind  give  a decided  preference  to 
virtue ; or  if  it  be  true,  that  the  pradice  of  mankind 
is,  upon  an  average,  more  inclined  to  virtue  than  to 
vice.  Some  good  grounds  for  this  fuppofition  are 
adduced  by  Hartley.  Still  the  inquiry  is  intricate 
and  difficult,  for  this  reafon,  that  men  are  not  ameed 
on  what  is  here  to  be  underftood  by  good  and  bad, 
and  in  meafuring  them  employ  different  ftandards. 
The  chriftian  religion  teaches  us  to  endeavour  after 
the  attainment  of  fuch  perfedion,  and  places  before 
us  fuch  a pattern  of  virtue,  that,  if  we  compare  the 
actions  and  general  practice  of  mankind  with  this 
perfedion  and  pattern,  deeming  nothing  good  but 
what  comes  up  to  them,  and  ftyling  every  thing 
that  falls  ffiort  of  them  vicious  or  bad,  we  cannot 
deny,  that  men  are  more  vicious  than  virtuous,  and 
that  their  pradice  is  rather  bad  than  good.  But  if 
we  form  our  judgment  of  men’s  adions  from  this 
point  of  view,  a number  of  them,  which  do  not  here 
come  into  confideration,  and  which  we  may  deem 
neutral,  muft  not  be  taken  into  our  calculation.  Such 
are  all  adions  in  themfelves  lawful  and  good,  that  is 
confonant  to  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  our  Creator, 
requifite  and  neceffary  to  the  avoidance  of  phyfical 
evil  and  the  attainment  of  phyfical  good,  but  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  ftyled  chriftian  good  works, 
not  being  performed  on  account  of  the  law,  and  the 
exercife  of  them  being  unattended  with  fuch  difficul- 
ties as  render  them  properly  objeds  of  reward.  Such 
adions  aie  thofe  which  even  the  moft  vicious  man 
would  rather  do  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature,  or 
than  thofe  which  may  be  confidercd  as  properly 
vicious.  According  to  our  common  mode  of  ex- 
preffion,  thefe  may  rather  be  termed  good  than  bad, 
though  they  can  be  reckoned  neither  as  the  good 
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works  of  a chriftian,  nor  the  virtuous  aftions  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Moral  philofophy,  purified  and  perfefted 
by  chriftianity,  would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  fuch 
a pattern  and  rule  of  virtue,  that  the  morals  and 
aftions  of  the  majority  of  mankind  would,  on  com- 
parifon  therewith,  appear  rather  bad  than  good. 
But  if  we  take  a lower  ftandard  of  virtue  and  good- 
nefs  than  what  revelation  holds  out,  and  apply  this 
to  the  moral  conduft  of  men,  rather  considering 
their  conftant  behaviour  in  their  common  occupa- 
tions, focial  employments,  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  and  families,  and  the  uniform  courfe 
of  their  domeftic  life,  than  certain  confpicuous  aftions 
occafioned  by  rare  circumstances  or  occurrences,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  juftly  maintain  the  aft  ions 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  be  rather  beneficial 
than  injurious,  and,  upon  the  whole,  attended  with 
more  good  than  bad  confequences.  Some  good 
thoughts  on  this  fubjeft  may  be  found  in  an  eflay  by 
Dr.  Jortin,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Theological 
Magazine,  that  well  deferves  to  be  read.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  calculation  of  a man’s  good  and  bad 
aftions  muft  be  taken  from  the  general  courfe  of  his 
private  life,  and  his  conduct  towards  his  relations 
and  domeftics,  and  he  will  then  be  found  commonly 
to  perform  far  more  afts  of  companion,  benevolence, 
and  gratitude,  than  of  cruelty,  envy,  ingratitude, 
and  malice. 

The  pifture  that  Hartley  draws  of  mankind  in 
general  feems  t?o  me  to  be  perfeftly  juft.  Every  man 
has  actually  within  him  the  feeds  of  every  virtue,  and 
of  every  vice,  and  the  proportion  in  which  they 
thrive  and  ripen  depends,  in  general,  upon  the 
fituations  in  which  he  has  been  and  is  placed. 

Circumftances  may  occur  forcibly  to  prevent  the 
feeds  of  focial  virtue  from  unfolding,  and  propor- 
tionably  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  felfifhnefs  and  male- 
volence fuch  are  thofe  extraordinary  occurrences 
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which  firfb  excite  men  to  vicious  adlions,  and  which, 
if  they  continue  any  time,  induce  fuch  a facility  in 
thole  actions,  tha,t  the  mind,  depraved  by  them, 
Teems  to  pofiels  a difin.terefted  love  of  vice,  and  to 
pradlife  it  for  its  own  fake.  Let  us  fuppofe  a fociety 
of  men  in  fuch  urgent  want,  and  fo  prefied  by  the 
greateft  long- continued  diftrefs,  that  each  of  them  not 
only  cannot  aflift  the  reft,  but  rather  muft  be  injurious 
to  them,  and  that  each  is  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 
but  at  the  expence  and  ruin  of  the  others  : let  us  fup- 
pofe, that  this  extreme  of  mifery,  and  the  peril  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes,  renders  each  anxious  for 
himfrlf  alone,  and  draws  all  his  attention  to  the  fup- 
port of  himfelf,  whilft  his  whole  foul  is  occupied  by 
a continued  fenfation  of  pain ; the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a ficuation  would  be,  that  all  com- 
panion, all  fympathetic  and  benevolent  fend  meats, 
would  be  gradually  weakened,  and  at  length  totally 
deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  infenftbilicy,  hard- 
heartednefs,  envy,  and  cruelty,  in  fuch  extraordinary 
circumftances,  becoming  the  means  of  fupport,  and 
fo  Far  refembling  virtues,  would  almoft  irrefiftibly 
gain  the  upper  hand.  I remember  to  have  read  an 
account  of  fome  Englfthmen,  expofed  for  a time  to 
extreme  mifery  and  want  in  the  wilds  of  America: 
the  minds  and  conduct  of  thefe,  according  to  the 
relation  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  fufterers,  wholly 
agreed  with  and  confirm  what  I have  juft  been  fay- 
ing. Envy  and  malevolence  were  the  predominant 
fentiments  of  thefe  men  towards  each  other,  each 
looking  upon  the  reft  as  his  enemies. 

There  are  circumftances  on  the  othe-r  hand,  and 
thefe  am  the  mo, ft  common  fituations  of  human  life, 
in  which  a man  may  and  muft  icrve  others,  if  he 
would  ferve  himlelf.  Any  civil  fociety,  but  tole- 
rably good,  is  thus  far  preferable  to  a favage  ftatc, 
that  in  general,  and  in  moft  cafes,  it  connects  the 
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weal  of  the  whole.  The  celebrated  R04fle.au,  when 
he  exalted  the  Rate  of  nature  fo  far  above  focia.1  life, 
left  this  point  entirely  out  of  the  queftio.n,  and,  con- 
fid  ering  his  fubjeCt  folely  on  that  fide  which  fa- 
voured his  bold  aflertion,  placed  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  all  thole  cir.cu enhances  in  which  civil  fociety 
occafions  a variance  and  collifion  of  inter  efts  betwixt 
its  members,  and  fo  far  gives  birth  to  b.ad  and  in- 
jurious aCtions.  With  equal  care  did  he  guard 
againft  difplaying  thofe  circumftances  and  occurs 
rences  in  ibcial  life  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
beneficence,  good-will,  and  companion.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  in  this  hate  fenfiments  of  bene- 
volence are  far  more  promoted  and  difplayed,  than 
thofe  of  malice.  How  much,  for  example,  are 
wrath  and  revenue  moderated  and  reftrained  in  civil 
fociety  ! In  the  hate  of  nature  we  may  prefume  that 
occafions  of  injury,  wrath,  and  revenge,  will  lefs 
frequently  occur,  as  the  favage  has  fewer  wants  than 
the  member  of  a civilized  community : but  then,  as 
he  has  proportionally  fewer  means  of  faiisfying  his 
wants  (unlefs  with  Rouffeau  we  rate  much  too  high 
the  natural  powers  of  the  favage  to  fupply  his  necef- 
fities,  and  the  provifion  fpontaneoufly  afforded  him 
for  this  purpofe  by  the  unlaboured  earth)  the  cafe 
will  nearly  be  reduced  to  an  equality  on  both  Tides. 
But  the  great  difference  lies  here;  the  wrath  of  the 
favage  rages  implacably,  and  his  revenge,  whilft  he 
confiders  only  his  future  fecurity,  will  not  eafily  ter- 
minate but  with  the  deftruCtion  of  his  enemy.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  anger,  and  implacable  revenge,  are 
efteemed  exalted  virtues  by  all  favage  nations,  and 
are  in  general  prized  by  people  in  proportion  as  we 
find  amongft  them  more  or  lefs  traces  of  barbarifm. 
Civil  fociety,  on  the  contrary,  moderates  and  fets 
bounds  to  anger  and  revenge,  by  holding  out,  and, 
in  proportion  as  it  approaches  perfection,  actually 
procuring  to  the  injured  party  a reparation  for  his 
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damage,  and  the  injuftice  done  him,  rendering  the 
avenging  himfelf  in  many  cafes  unneceftary,  and  even 
hazardous,  and  taking  from  him  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  himfelf  from  future  injuries  by  exercifing  it. 
Herein  alfo  we  have  the  teftimony  of  experience, 
that  the  more  perfect  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that  is  the 
more  impartially,  ftriCtly,  and  fpeedily  juftice  is 
adminiftered  in  it,  the  lefs  implacable  revenge,  and 
the  fewer  violent  inftances  of  it  occur.  It  is  true, 
that  the  mod  perfeCt  civil  fociety  cannoc  wholly  re- 
move all  oppofition  and  collifion  of  interefts  berwixt 
its  members,  though  it  may  reconcile  the  benefit 
of  individuals  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  Thefe 
. are  imperfections  probably  infeparable  from  its  na- 
ture. In  this  refpeCt,  however,  civil  fociety  may 
unqueftionably  be  carried  to  a far  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  com- 
munity hitherto  exifting.  To  a wife  and  benevolent 
fovereign,  who  fincerely  wifhes  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  no  objeCt  can  be  of  greater  importance, 
than  to  remove  all  fuch  variance  and  oppofition  of 
interefts,  or  to  render  the  cafes  as  few  as  poflible  in 
which  we  may  procure  advantages  to  ourfelves,  with- 
out at  the  fame  time  our  endeavours  promoting  the 
good  of  others,  or  of  the  community ; ftill'  fewer 
fhould  thofe  be  in  which  we  cannot  benefit  ourfelves, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others,  or  of  the  whole.  Such 
are  the  cafes  in  which  moft  men  give  way  to  felfifii- 
nefs  and  vice. 

The  occurrences  of  domeftic  life,  in  which  man  is 
principally  to  be  confidered,  if  we  would  judge  of  his 
character  and  conduCt,  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
promotion  of  focial  inclinations,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue,  than  to  the  production  and  exercife  of  vice 
and  wickednefs.  At  lead,  in  civil  lociety,  and  in 
domeftic  life,  man  has  far  more  opportunities  for 
good  than  for  bad  aCtions. 
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PROP.  L1V.  p.  238. 

Whether  there  be  Evangelical  Counjels. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  handles  the 
dodtrines  of  morality  feems  to  be  very  natural,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contributes  to  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
propofitions.  It  alfo  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
placing  in  a proper  light  many  things  important  in 
morals,  that  are  ufually  paffed  over  as  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  dodtrine  of  pleafures  and  pains  delivered 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work  conftitutes  the 
ground-work  of  his  moral  fyftem,  whilft  he  delivers 
rules  for  our  condudt  with  refpedt  to  them.  To  un- 
derftand  this  rule  of  life  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  not  lole  fight  of  that  dodtrine. 

As  the  attainment  of  thofe  pleafures,  and  the 
avoidance  of  thofe  pains,  are  the  fcope  of  our  defires, 
and  the  objedt  of  our  endeavours,  and,  as  morality 
is  properly  the  rule  of  happinefs,  it  muft  teach  us 
how  to  condudt  ourfelves  fo  as  to  obtain  as  much 
as  poffible  of  the  former,  and  efcape  as  much  as 
poffible  of  the  latter.  Human  happinefs  arifes  from 
the  fatisfadtion  of  our  defires  and  inclinations,  and 
is  occafioned  by  the  pleafures  anfwering  to  them. 
It  is  highly  ufeful  to  analyfe  this  into  thofe  pleafures 
of  which  it  principally  confifts,  and  hence  to  pre- 
feribe  fuch  regulations  for  our  defires,  that  they  may 
not  fail  of  their  ends.  To  obtain  happinefs  and 
avoid  mifery  are  unqueftionably  the  firlt  principles 
of  morality.  But  thefe  principles  are  far  too  general 
for  pradtical  application,  and  hence  are  inefficient 
for  our  ufe.  In  pradtice,  then,  we  mutt  decompound 
them  into  fubordinate  principles.  Here  the  divifion 
of  our  author  feems  to  be  fupremely  excellent,  as  it 
wholly  exhaufts  the  fubjedt,  and  there  is  not  a fingle 
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defire  or  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  which  may 
not  be  conveniently  referred  to  one  or  other  of  his 
feven  primary  daffies.  This  divifion  has  alfo  the 
advantage  of  clearly  and  accurately  fhewing  the  value 
of  our  different  endeavours,  and  what  influence  they 
may  and  mud  reciprocally  have  upon  each,  other. 
Our  duties  are  commonly  divided  into  thofe  we  owe 
to  God,  to  our  neighbours,  and  to  our  fcives.  With 
many  advantages  this  divifion  of  morals  has  alfo  this 
difadvantage,  that,  as  many  of  our  duties  are  of  a 
compound  nature,  or  may  be  confidered  at  lead  as 
equally  duties  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  neighbours, 
we  are  frequently  at  a lofs  under  what  head  they 
may,  with  mod  propriety,  be  placed;  hence  we  are 
led  to  divide  things  naturally  connected,  or  to  treat 
the  fame  fubjeCt  under  two  different  points  of  view. 
The  method  here  purfued  removes  this  inconvenience. 
Another  recommendation  of  it  is,  that  thus  our  au- 
thor was  enabled  to  treat  morality,  as  indeed  it  ought 
ever  to  be  treated,  as  a regimen  for  the  mind,  or  a 
rule  of  living  for  the  prefervarion  of  its  health. 

Good  as  our  author’s  method  is,  and  excellent  as 
many  of  his  notions  and  precepts  are,  dill  I cannot 
deny  that  he  appears  not*  to  have  diffidently  defined 
many  things  which  deferve  a more  narrow  inquiry 
and  explanation,  whild  he  has  evidently  purfued 
others  too  far.  Under  the  find  head  of  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation  he  feems  here  and  there  to  have  intro- 
duced an  unneceffary  and  almod  afcetic  driCtnefs,  and 
a monkidi  morality.  This  fevere  morality,  it  is  true, 
our  author  does  not  prefs  upon  all  chridians,  but,  as 
he  clearly  exprefles,  on  thofe  only  who  drive  to 
attain  the  fummit  of  perfection.  He  fuppoles  that 
the  duties  applied  1 6 this  in  the  gofpel  are  particular 
duties,  or,  as  they  have  been  dyled,  confilia  evan- 
gelical that  are  not  obligatory  to  all  chridians.  This 
principle  is  the  fource  of  his  too  drift  and  over- 
refined  morality.  Hence  abdinence  in  eating  and 
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drinking,  when  not  neceffary  to  preferve  the  health 
of  the  body  or  mind,  or  in  any  other  way  mediately 
profitable,  appears  to  him  to  be  in  itfelf  fomething 
devout,  and  approaching  to  perfe&ion.  Hence  he 
fpeaks  of  indulgence  in  meat  and  wine  with  fu'ch  an 
air  of  fcrupulofity ; hence  he  recommends  religious 
fatting;  hence  he  fpeaks  fomewhat  unfavourably  of 
marriage,  which  he  confiders  as  rather  permitted  than 
commanded,  and  bellows  the  praife  of  peculiar  fanc- 
rity  on  a date  of  celibacy.  It  mutt  be  owned,  that 
he  expreffes  himfelf  here  with  his  wonted  prudence 
and  caution,  but  the  ground  on  which  he  proceeds 
is  not  folid,  and  is  fopported  neither  by  reafon  nor 
fcripture. 

We  have  no  proofs,  that  the  moral  fyttem  of 
the  gofpel  contains  any  particular  precepts  for  thofe 
who  endeavour  after  a higher  degree  of  peife£lion, 
and  fuperior  righteoufnefs,  different  from  the  duties 
which  it  prefcribes  to  all  men.  By  thefe  precepts, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  not  underftood  exhorta- 
tions to  an  heroic  virtue,  the  exercife  of  which  re- 
quires a concurrence  of  particular  circumftances 
with  a rare  and  admirable  frame  of  mind,  as  for 
inftance  to  fave  the  life  of  another  at  the  rifk  of  our 
own,  or  to  facrifice  curfelves  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  Thefe  precepts  are  rather  injunctions  to 
extraordinary  good  works,  that  would  be  good  works 
with  refped  to  every  man,  and  yet  are  not  pro- 
perly duties  to  all.  They  rcfpeCt  actions  which  every 
one  may  perform  if  he  will.  Such  precepts  we 
deny,  on  the  principle,  that  they  mutt  be  given  by 
God,  or  by  Jefus  Chritt,  and  confequently  cannot 
be  mere  counfels,  but  mutt  be  laws.  If  we  have  a 
precept  to  do  what  is  generally  good,  or  what  is 
requifite  to  the  greatett  happinefs,  the  general  precept 
mutt  be  fubordinate  to  the  particular  one.  If  Chritt 
have  given  a confilium  evangelicum  that  would  apply  to 
all  men,  he  has  thereby  explained  what  is  beft,  and 
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that  it  is  our  duty  to  do:  if,  for  example,  Jefus 
have  counfelled  all  his  difciples,  at  all  times,  to 
live  unmarried,  and  to  give  away  their  goods,  he 
has  thus  declared,  that  it  is  in  general  the  beft  fo  to  do, 
and  confequently  it  is  their  duty.  Men  reft  thtm- 
felves  upon  fome  inftances  in  which  Jefus  has  recom- 
mended a certain  conduct  that  is  too  difficult,  or 
indeed  impracticable  to  fome,  and  thence  infer,  that 
the  precept  is  not  obligatory  to  all,  but  a well-meant 
and  falutary  counfel  for  thofe  who  will  voluntarily 
follow  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  precepts  which  he 
gave  his  difciples,  if  any  one  fmote  them  upon  the 
one  cheek  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  and  if  any 
one  would  take  their  cloak  to  give  him  their  coat 
alfo.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  this  inftruc- 
tion  of  Chrift  was  not  a counfel  which  he  gave  to 
his  apoftles  as  particularly  holy  men,  but  it  was  a 
precept  which  their  particular  fituation,  the  purpofe 
of  the  bufinefs  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  manner 
of  their  being  fcnt  out  into  the  world,  rendered 
prudent  and  neceflary.  Confequently  they  were  obli- 
gatory only  on  them,  and  on  thofe  who  may  be  in 
fimilar  fituations.  Their  Lord  told  them,  that  he 
fent  them  as  fheep  to  the  wolves,  or  that  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office  they  would  have  the  whole 
world  againft  them,  and  would  be  expofed  defence- 
lefs  to  every  violence  and  injury.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  where  refiftance  would  but  make  things 
worfe,  where  oppofing  force  to  force  would  produce 
no  reparation  of  an  injury,  but  only  ftimulate  the 
powerful  and  irrefiftible  antagonift  to  frefli  injuftice 
and  greater  cruelty,  and  where  opprefled  innocence 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
there  would  be  no  other  refource  than  extreme  pati- 
ence, mildnefs,  and  fubmiffion,  to  awaken  the  na- 
tural compaffion  of  our  enemies,  and  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  humanity  lying  dormant  in  their  breafts. 
Nay  more.  Since,  as  was  obviouHy  the  cafe,  the 
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grand  purpofe  of  the  million  of  the  apoftles,  namely, 
to  preach  and  to  propagate  the  gofpel,  far  from  be- 
ing promoted  by  the  exercife  of  revenge,  and  an 
aftive  refiftance  to  injuftice,  would  be  rendered 
abortive  thereby,  we  cannot  confider  thefe  merely 
as  prudential  precepts  of  Chrift,  but  as  indifpenfa- 
ble  commands : yet  not  for  fuch  whofe  circumftances 
would  not  like  theirs  be  bettered  by  fuch  an  ex- 
treme fubmifiion,  but  rendered  worfe  by  it ; not  for 
thofe  who  can  fhelter  themfelves  from  violence  and 
fecure  themfelves  from  injuries  under  the  prote&ion 
of  the  laws : not  for  thofe  who  have  nor,  like  the 
apoftles,  a new  fyftem  to  eftablifh,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  muft  depend  on  the  meekly  fuffering  every 
injuftice.  To  follow  fuch  precepts,  given  to  the 
apoftles  folely,  and  founded  on  their  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  in  circumftances  totally  different,  would  be 
abfurd.  In  civil  fociety,  where  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  every  citizen  ftnould  be  maintained  facred 
and  inviolable,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  impartial 
laws,  it  would  be  to  eftablifh  very  great  errors  and 
prejudices,  ferving  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  in  violence  and  rapine.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  notion  of  thofe,  who,  from  this  wife  pre- 
cept of  Jefus  to  his  firft  difciples,  would  deduce 
a general  evangelical  counfel  for  the  righteous-  and 
moft  perfect  of  all  ages,  and  the  farcafms  of  the 
evil-minded,  who  from  this  precept  mifunderftood 
make  a ftrong  obje&ion  to  the  moral  fyftem  of 
Jefus,  are  equally  unfounded. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  many  of  the  precepts  delivered 
by  Jefus  in  his  fermon  on  the  mount,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  merely  evangelical  counfels,  this  fuppofi- 
tion  will  be  contradictory  to  that  faying  of  Chrift, 
that  the  righteoufnefs  of  his  difciples  muft  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  fcribes  and  pharifees.  The& com- 
mand which  Chrift  gave  the  rich  young  man,  Matt, 
xix.  21.  who  came  to  him,  and  afked  what  he  muft 
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do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  namely,  fell  all  that  thou* 
haft,  and  come  and  follow  me,  is  alfo  confidered  as 
an  evangelical  courtfel.  The  queftion,  to  which  this 
was  the  anfwer,  was  not  what  he  fhould  do,  to  be- 
come more  righteous  and  perfect  than  other  men, 
but  what  he  fhould  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  The 
teacher  to  whom  he  applied,  and  whom  he  thus  ac- 
knowledged for  a truly  divine  teacher,  counfelled  him 
not,  but  commanded  him,  to  follow  hurr,  or  to  be- 
come his  difciple:  and  as  this  teacher  certainly  fore- 
faw  that  this  voong  man  would  not  be  fteadfaft  in  his 
attendance  on  him,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  his 
too  great  attachment  to  it,  but  w'ould  be  excited  to 
fall  away  by  the  threatened  and  dreaded  lofs  of  his 
goods,  he  commanded  him  voluntarily  to  part  with 
his  riches,  that  would  otherwife  be  a fnare  to  him. 
Jefus  faid  to  him,  it  is  true:  if  thou  wilt  be  ferfefi : 
but  he  did  not  here  mean  a greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, or  righteoufnefs,  than  was  necefiary  to  him  in 
order  to  inherit  eternal  life ; he  only  direCled  him  to 
do.  w’hat  would  enable  him  to  obtain  and  fecure  that 
righteoufnefs,  and  perfection,  neceflary  to  all  the  dif- 
ciples  and  followers  of  Jefus.  This  is  clear  from 
what  follows.  When  this  young  man,  vyho  thought 
the  injunction  too  hard,  went  away  furrowing,  jclus 
faid  to  his  difciples : verily  I fay  unto  you,  that  a 
rich  man  fhall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  a fentence  that  certainly  would  not  have  been 
uttered,  had  not  the  young  man,  by  declining  to 
obey  Chrift’s  injunction,  excluded  himfelf  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  merely  from  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  righteoufnefs  and  perfection. 

St.  Paul’s  recommendation  of  celibacy,  1 Cor.  vii. 
has  alfo  been  deemed  an  evangelical  counfd.  That 
Chrift  like  wife  recommended  it,  as  obkrved  by  our 
author,  I can  no  where  find:  for  the  words,  that  tiil 
the  time  of  his  laft  coming  men  fhould  marry,  and  be 
given  in  marriage,  cannot  pbflibly  be  conftrued  as  a 
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mifprifien  or  undervaluing  of  that  (late.  They  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that,  even  at  the  time,  fo  great 
a change  of  things  would  not  be  forefeen,  and  conic  - 
quently,  that  men  would  be  lb  little  prepared  for  the 
cntaftrophe,  as  to  remain  in  a (late  of  peaceful  fecu- 
rity,  following  their  worldly  occupations,  eftablifhing 
new  houfeholds,  and  forming  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, which  are  ufually  done  in  times  of  peace  and 
fecurity  alone.  Though  Jeius,  on  more  than  one 
occaflon,  proclaims  woe  to  thofe  who  are  with-child, 
and  to  thofe  who  give  fuck,  this  can  by  no  means  be 
confidered  as  a di {'approbation  of  matrimony.  He 
laments  the  married  only  on  account  of  their  greater 
pains  and  trouble,  to  which  they  are  more  expofed 
than  thofe  who  remain  in  a ftate  of  celibacy.  As  to 
the  counfel  of  St.  Paul,  it  appears,  as  he  fays  he 
gives  it  not  as  a commandment,  and  that  every  one 
may  do  as  he  will,  but  that  it  is  better  to  remain 
unmarried,  that  this  expreffion  has  every  thing  re- 
quifite  to  conftitute  an  evangelical  precept.  It  may 
with  great  probability  be  Paid,  that  this  is  a precept 
of  an  extraordinary  good  work  in  all  men  who  can 
and  will  conform  to  it,  but  that  it  is  yet  no  duty. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  apofile  ex- 
plains it  not  as  any  fuch  extraordinary  good  work, 
and  no  where  fays,  that  he  recommends  celibacy  on 
this  account.  It  is  rather  clear,  that  he  advifes  it 
merely  on  account  of  its  convenience.  It  is  with 
him  merely  the  didlate  of  prudence.  He  fays,  he 
would  that  every  one  would  remain  unmarried,  on 
account  of  the  carefulnefs  arifing  from  marriage, 
and  the  pains  and  troubles  to  be  expe&ed,  the  burden 
of  which  is  much  more  heavily  felt  by  the  married, 
than  by  the  unmarried.  If  the  circumftances  of 
thofe  times,  when  thofe  who  were  incumbeied  with 
& family  had  much  feverer  confequences,  and  greater 
perfecutions  to  fear,  were  the  grounds  of  thi?apof- 
tohcal  precept,  it  was  not  given  to  thofe  who  live  in 
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other  times,  and  in  different  circumftances.  St. 
Paul  had  before  given  this  general  precept,  that,  to 
avoid  fornication,  every  man  fhould  have  one  wife: 
but  to  thofe  who  had  the  gift  of  continence  he  gave 
this  advice,  that  they  fhould  remain  unmarried,  as 
thus  they  would  have  fewer  troubles.  But  what  is  of 
mod  importance,  St.  Paul  exprefsly  fays,  that  he, 
and  not  Chrift,  gives  this  counfel ; and  only  to  thofe 
who  were  not  in  danger  of  being  enticed  to  fornica- 
tion. Befides  it  can  be  no-  general  rule,  for  were  all 
men  to  follow  it,  the  general  happinefs  muft  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  it  would  become  a molt  urgent  duty 
to  marry.  Our  author  endeavours  to  parry  this  ob- 
jedftion,  by  premifing,  that,  in  exprefs  precepts  of 
the  gofpel,  we  ought  not  to  concern  ourfelves  what 
effedt  the  general  pradlice  of  them  would  have  on  the 
common  happinefs  of  mankind,  which  depends  fo 
much  on  matrimony,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
human  race  thence  arifing.  Had  we,  indeed,  exprefs 
and  unequivocal  precepts  before  us,  we  ought  not, 
in  putting  them  in  pra£tice,  to  look  forward  with 
caution  to  their  poffible  confequences.  In  that  cafe 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  we  did  not  confider  the  fubjedt 
in  the  right  point  of  view,  and  might  in  fome  way 
or  other  be  miftaken.  But  this  will  not  apply  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  as  celibacy  is  no  where  fo  exprefsly 
and  undeniably  enjoined  in  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  We  are  rather  to  confider,  whether  thole 
recommendations  of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  apoftolical 
writings,  be  founded  on  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  perfons  to.  whom,  and  the  times  when  they 
were  given,  or  be  general  rules  equally  valid  to  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumftances.  As 
long  as  this  remains  doubtful,  the  confideration, 
how  far  the  happinefs  of  mankind  would  be  pro- 
moted in  the  one  cafe  or  in  the  other  is  abfolutely 
requifite  to  the  decifion.  It  is  no  fufficient  anlwer 
to  the  obje&ion,  that  this  precept,  in  the  prefent 
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fallen  date  of  mankind,  as  our  author  fays,  cannot 
be  followed  by  all  men,  but  only  by  a few,  and 
hence  its  bad  confequences  are  not  to  be  regarded. 
By  this  fubterfuge,  it  feems  to  me,  many  evidently 
bad  actions  may  be  defended  as  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous. It  is  indifputable,  that  an  immediate  good 
may  be  procured  by  feveral  actions  that  are  not  to 
be  permitted,  as  for  inftance,  the  killing  a cheating 
gameder,  a feducer  of  youth,  or  a pimp  in  a duel. 
But  why  is  this  murder,  notwithdanding  the  imme- 
diate good  confequences  which  it  produces,  an  un- 
allowed and  pumfhable  deed  ? Morality  anfwers, 
becaufe  the  permiffion  of  fuch  a6lions,  and  the  gene- 
ral pra&ice  of  them,  would  dedroy  both  public  and 
private  happinefs.  In  judification  of  it,  however, 
we  might  fay  in  like  manner,  that  we  need  take  no 
thought  about  the  general  practice  of  fuch  deeds  as 
fo  many  other  confiderations  and  circumftances  would 
redrain  men  fiom  it.  But  to  this  we  might  apply  the 
general  maxim  of  morality,  that  every  evil  aid, 
which  would  be  injurious,  were  it  generally  permitted 
and  pradifed,  is  forbidden  to  us.  This  maxim  muft 
alfo  be  admitted  here,  otherwife  the  fame  objedion 
may  be  made  to  chriftian  morals,  as  Rouffeau  made 
to  the  modern  French  philofophers,  that,  if  their 
principles  did  not  indigate  men  to  perfecute  and  kill 
one  another,  they  tended  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies. 

Were  this  precept  followed,  fays  Hartley,  it  would 
be  Hill  better  for  us,  as  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  righteoufnefs  would  thus  be  accelerated.  If 
by  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs  he  underdand  the 
millennium  as  it  is  called,  which  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  feems  to  promife,  this  is  probably  to  be 
confidered  as  a chimera  founded  on  a midaken  paf- 
fage ; at  lead  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  that 
golden  period,  to  dare  to  exped  in  it  fuch  purity  and 
hoiinel's  of  manners  as  will  leave  no  room  for  marriage. 
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In  a fubfequent  note  we  fhall  probably  have  occa- 
fion  to  lay  more  of  this  opinion  of  our  author.  If, 
however,  he  underftand  by  it  the  end  of  the  world  or 
the  laft  day,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  on  what  our  obliga- 
tion is  founded,  or  where  we  learn,  that  its  coming 
may  be  haftened  by  an  extraordinay  and  apparently 
fuper-human  righteoufnefs. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  inftances  and  proofs  of 
confilia  evangelic  a ufually  adduced.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  they  are  improperly  fo  termed. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fome  other  reftridions 
of  our  author,  which  we  think  too  rigid  and  unnecef- 
fary.  If  the  rules  which  he  prefcribes  with  refped  to 
food  be  requifite  to  preferve  health  of  body  (and  this, 
generally  confidered,  they  abfolutely  appear  to  be) 
fo  far  they  deferve  to  be  followed.  But  if  we  abftain 
from  eating  flefh  out  of  regard  to  animals,  or  com- 
panion for  them,  or  from  fome  far-fetched  notions 
deduced  from  the  Old  Teftament,  our  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  animal  food  feems  to  be  unneceflarily 
limited.  Suppofing  that  no  exprefs  permiflion  to 
eat  flefh  was  given  to  Noah  and  his  defcendants,  they 
mult  have  taken  this  liberty  of  themfelves,  as  they 
and  animals  became  more  numerous;  and  an  adion, 
without  which  they  could  not  fupport  themfelves 
and  multiply  on  the  earth,  could  not  be  forbidden  as 
finful.  Savage  and  uncultivated  nations,  though  not 
numerous,  could  not  poflibly  fubfift  without  the  flelh 
of  animals,  whilft  ignorant  of  agriculture,  or,  if  ac- 
quainted with  it,  unable  to  purfue  it  from  their  in- 
fecure  and  warlike  way  of  life.  The  lpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  too  few',  and  the  gathering 
them  is  too  uncertain,  and  expofed  to  too  many 
dangers,  for  them  to  fupply  their  foie  food.  Hunt- 
ing muft  be  the  moft  important  occupation,  and 
chief  mode  of  fubfiftence  of  all  barbarous  nations. 
Civilized  people,  however  agriculture  might  flourilh 
amonglt  them,  would  not  be  half  fo  numerous,  were 
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they  deprived  of  animal  food,  as  they  now  are  \vhilft 
that  forms  a part  of  their  nourifhment.  Certain 
animals,  that  are  a reftraint  on  the  increale  of  man- 
kind, and  which  would  confume  what  is  deftined 
for  their  fupport,  muft  be  killed  by  them  and  kept 
under,  or  they  would  want  room  upon  the  earth. 
Finally,  we  are  allured  by  natural  philofophers,  that 
the  flefh  of  animals  is  a neceflary  food  for  man,  to 
enable  him  to  execute  and  fupport  bodily  or  mental 
labours,  that  require  a llrong  and  continued  exertion 
of  his  faculties,  without  being  extremely  enfeebled 
and  fatigued.  Thus,  as  eating  flefh  is  on  many 
accounts  ufcful  and  neceffary  to  man,  it  is  impoflible 
that  his  nature  fhould  be  rendered  more  perfect  by 
abftinence  from  it,  or  that  in  refufing  the  enjoyment 
of  animal  food  fhould  confift  a peculiar  fan&ity. 
It  is  rather  a felf-impofed  art  of  religion,  fuch  as 
St.  Paul  exprefsly  dilapproves,  1 Tim.  iv.  3. 

Equally  too  far  appears  the  morality  of  our  author 
to  be  carried  with  refpcdt  to  the  ufe  of  wine.  He 
would  have  it  employed  as  a medicine  and  a cor- 
dial, rather  than  as  a common  drink.  Here  alfo  I 
muft  obferve,  that  we  ought  to  take  into  confider- 
ation  thofe  only  of  his  arguments  againft  the  ufe  of 
wine^  which  are  deduced  from  the  nature  of  that 
liquor,  and  its  effects  on  the  health  of  our  bodies 
and  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  what  -he  favs 
againft  it  from  the  alteration  of  the  vegetable  juices 
induced  by  the  flood,  and  particularly  from  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarites  to  abftain  from  wine,  appears  to  me 
to  be  inconcluflve,  and  of  no  weight.  . Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  vow  of  the  Naza- 
rites, we  are  by  no  means  authorized,  from  their 
abjuring  the  ufe  of  wine,  to  conclude,  that  abftinence 
from  it  is  a ftep  towards  higher  perfection.  We 
might  with  equal  juftice  infer,  that  cutting  off  the 
hair  would  be  an  obftacle  to  our  attaining  perfec- 
tion j for  againft  this  alfo  the  Nazarites  made  a vow. 

T t 2 Both 
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Both  thefe  were  mod  probably  only  tokens  of  mourn- 
ing, as  a man  generally  took  this  vow  when  about 
to  undertake  a long  journey,  and  abfent  himfelf  for 
a time  from  his  native  country. 

1 he  praife  beftowed  by  our  author  on  religious 
fafting  belongs  alfo  to  the  monkifh  fyftem  of  mora- 
lity, notwithftanding  there  are  many  amongft  the 
proteftants,  who  confider  it  as  an  exercife  of  devo- 
tion. As  I have  much  to  fay  againft  this,  let  me 
firft  obferve,  that  1 Ipeak  not  of  fuch  temperance 
and  fobriety  as  tends  mod  eftedtually  to  remove  dif- 
orders  of  the  body,  induced  by  an  improvident  and 
immoderate  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
are  thus  neceflary  to  give  our  minds  the  freedom 
and  adtivity  requifite  to  the  due  exercife  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  other  adh'  of  devotion.  As  far  as 
fafting,  or  rather  moderation  in  diet,  is  conducive 
to  thefe  purpofes,  it  deferves  to  be  ftrongly  recom- 
mended. But  fafting  has  no  merit  as  an  adt  of  devo- 
tion, confidered  by  itfelf,  or  as  an  adtion  immediatel 
acceptable  to  God.  Can  that  being  who  is  all  bene- 
volence and  love  take  pleafure  in  a man’s  voluntarily 
chaftening  his  body,  without  his  command,  and 
thinking  to  honour  his  Creator  by  punifhing  himfelf  ? 
Can  it  be  acceptable  to  God  for  man  thus  to  endea- 
vour to  do  more  than  he  is  commanded,  and  thence 
to  take  merit  to  himfelf?  The  notion  of  an  intrinfic 
and  immediate  excellence  in  religious  fafting,  is  alto- 
gether grounded  on  fuch  unjuft  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  God,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  fay  any 
thing  farther  againft  it.  They  who  through  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  fancy  themfelves  honouring  God 
by  punifhing  their  bodies,  can  at  moft.  expedt  only 
forgiveneft,  but  their  fafts  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
fidered as  truly  good  works.  If,  however,  fafting 
be  only  valued  as  an  immediate  inftrument  of  pro- 
moting inward  devotion,  exciting  and  ftrengthening 
piety,  and  fortifying  virtue,  in  particular  chaftity. 
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as  it  appears  to  be  by  our  author,  it  is  an  abfolute 
duty  to  thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  thefe  advantages  of 
it,  as  far  as  is  actually  fubfervient  to  thofe  pur- 
pofes:  but  to  this  no  ftrift  fafting  is  requifue,  or  an 
abftinence  from  all  food  for  a whole  day.  Such  faft- 
ing, far  from  promoting  its  defigned  ends,  would 
in3  many  refpe&s  be  highly  detrimental  to  them. 
Strift  and  frequent  fafting  is  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  fuch  unpleafant  fenfations 
commonly  arife  at  our  ftated  periods  of  eating  as 
render  us  unfit  for  any  thing,  efpecially  for  a&s.  of 
devotion.  To  weaken  the  defires  of  youth  by  fafting 
requires  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree  of  it,  as  would 
tend  greatly  to  injure  health.  The  body  muft  be 
confiderably  exhaufted  and  weakened  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  nutritious  juices.  If  this  be  not  done,  fafting, 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  may  produce  directly 
oppofite  effe&s.  For  the  purpofe  being  fixed  in  our 
minds,  our  whole  attention  would  be  turned  to  it ; 
and  experience  teaches  us  how  lively  this  attention  is 
capable  of  rendering  certain  ideas,  even  when  we 
call  in  all  our  mental  faculties  to  fupprefs  them. 
Long  fafting,  pradtifed  for  a courfe  of  years,  may 
alfo  imperceptibly  and  gradually  weaken  us,  and 
occafion  a wafting  of  the  body,  whence  we  may  grow 
old  before  our  time,  and  bring  upon  ourfelves  a pre- 
mature death. 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  what  the  fcriptures  fay 
of  fafting.  The  ordinances  of  religion  enjoined  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  Old  Teftament  were  very  ftri£t  : 
yet  we  find,  that  they  had  but  one  faft  day  appointed 
them  in  the  whole  year.  This  was  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  on  which  they  were  to  mourn,  and  ap- 
pear as  finners.  Were  fafting  fuch  a neceflary  a6t  of 
religion  as  it  is  deemed  by  fome,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  oftener  prefcribed  the  Jews  : for 
one  day  in  the  year  is  almoft  equivalent  to  none. 
The  other  holydays  and  fabbaths  of  that  people  were, 
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as  is  well  known,  days  of  feafling  and  joy.  In  later 
times,  the  Ifraelites,  willing  to  do  more  in  refpeft  to 
faking  than  God  had  commanded  them,  ekablifhed 
other  fall  days.  But  on  this  head  God  declared  by 
his  prophet  Ifaiah,  chap,  lviii.  6,  7.  that  the  fafts 
acceptable  to  him  were  when  a man  reduced  himfelf 
to  want  by  the  reftoraticm  of  goods  tinrighteoufly 
obtained,  or  when  he  abated  fomewhat  of  his  ufual 
proportion  of  food  to  affift  thofe  who  were  more  poor 
and  neceffttous  than  himfelf,  and  to  prevent  the 
hungry  and  needy  from  perifhing.  Here  no  fafts  are 
fpoken  of  for  which  particular  days  were  fet  apart, 
but  fuch  as  a benevolent  and  compalfionate  man 
would  exercife  whenever  he  faw  another  opprefled  by 
want.  In  the  New  Teftament  we  find  a remaikable 
obfervation  of  Chrift:  on  falling,  Matt.  ix.  14.  whence 
it'  appears,  that  the  Pharifees,  and  the  difciples  of 
John  failed,  but  the  difciples  of  Jefus  failed  not. 
Chrift;  (aid,  that  his  difciples  were  to  be  confidered 
as  children  of  the  bride  chamber  whilft  he  was  with 
them,  and  confequently,  that  their  falling  then  would 
be  as  improper  as  fading  at  the  celebration  of  a 
nuptial  ceremony  : but,  as  falling  was  a mark  of  for- 
row  and  mourning,  they  would  fad,  when  he  was 
taken  from  them,  and  they  mourned  his  abfence. 
The  meaning  of  his  words  is;  when  a man  is' 
forrowful,  and  cannot  'eat  for  grief  he  may  fall; 
but  if  he  have  not  this  reafon  for  falling  it  is 
unneceflary  for  him  thus  to  challen  himfelf.  In- 

ftances  of  exemplary  perfons  who  have  faded 
have  been  adduced  from  the  A61s  of  the  Apoftles, 
xiii.  2.  1 Cor.  vii.  7.  as  proofs  of  the  necefiity  of 

religious  falling.  But  it  is  not  our  duty  to  fall 
becaufe  Paul  failed  ; for  Paul  performed  many  other 
a61s  of  devotion  which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to 
imitate.  Thus  he  took  the  Nazarites’  vow,  and  per- 
mitted Timothy  to  be  circumcifed.  Both  thefe  lie 
did  in  compliance  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  and 

was 
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was  juftified  by  the  particular  circumftances  in  which 
he  ftood.  To  us,  however,  the  whole  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law  is  annulled,  and  weie  we  to  do  what  Paul 
did  in  circumftances  totally  different,  we  Ihould  not 
be  equally  excufable.  Befides,  he  fays  expreftly, 
1 Cor.  vii.  6.  that  he  gives  not  a commandment, 
but  a permiffion.  Chrift  himfclf  has  no  where  pre- 
fcribed  fafting.  In  a paffage  often  cited,  1 Cor.  ix. 
25,  27.  fafting  properly  fo  called  is  not  fpoken  of, 
but  merely  an  abftinence  from  certain  meats,  the 
indulging  in  which  was  deemed  finful,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  weaker  brethren. 

I admit,  however,  that  there  are  a few  obfcure 
paffages  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  propriety,  if  not  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  religious  fafting.  Of  thefe  are  the  words  of 
Chrift,  Matt.  xvii.  21.  “this  kind  goeth  not  out 
but  by  prayer  and  fafting fpoken  of  the  calling  a 
devil  out  of  a lunatic  youth.  The  difciples  of  our 
Lord  had  been  unable  to  call  him  out,  and  on  their 
afking  Jefus  the  reafon  of  this,  he  affigns  the  want 
of  faith  as  the  general  caufe,  but  alfo  adds,  that 
devils  of  this  kind  were  not  to  be  call  out  but  by 
fafting  and  prayer.  Jefus,  however,  caft  out  this 
devil  without  prayer  or  fafting,  but  merely  by  re- 
buking him  : thus  fafting  and  prayer  were  neceffary 
only  for  his  difciples,  probably  as  being  neceffary  to 
excite  and  fortify  that  faith  which  was  neceffary  to  the 
performance  of  that  miracle.  The  whole  paffage, 
however,  is  very  obfcure,  and  I know  of  no  com- 
mentator who  has  hitherto  explained  it  fufficiently. 
Still  thus  much  is  clear,  that,  at  moft,  fafting  is  here 
, recommended  as  a mean  to  effedf  a miracle,  and 
produce  a faith  capable  of  working  it,  and  confe- 
qoently  cannot  be  required  of  thole  who  have  no 
power  to  work  miracles.  When  Chrift,  and  the 
apojlle  I aul,  occafionally  give  fome  rules  for  the 
oblervance  of  falls,  and  how  they  might  be  better 
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performed  than  was  commonly  done,  we  may  pre- 
fume that  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  like  others  then 
praCtifed  by  the  people  amongd  whom  they  were, 
and  which  were  not  pofitively  to  be  rejected,  were 
rather  permitted  than  enjoined,  and  that  what  is  faid 
relates  only  to  fome  open  abufes  of  them. 

The  monachal  and  afcetic  opinion  of  our  author 
refpeCting  celibacy  dill  deferves  to  be  examined. 
He  feems  to  conjecture,  that  whild  man  remained  in 
paradife  in  a (late  of  innocence,  the  human  race  was 
propagated  in  a manner  different  from  what  it  now 
is.  This  conjecture,  however,  which  was  entertained 
by  the  convulfionaries,  and  other  fanatics,  has  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  or  frame  of  man,  or  in  the 
Molaic  account  of  his  origin.  Mofes  relates  the 
appointment  of  marriage,  the  increafe  of  the  human 
fpecies  to  be  effected  by  it,  and  the  blefiing  given  by 
God  to  the  firft  pair,  before  he  mentions  the  fall  of 
man.  But  this  fall,  however  important  and  extenfive 
we  may  fuppofe  its  confequences  to  have  been,  could 
not  have  occafioned  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  effential 
frame  of  man,  as  to  produce  in  him  parts  which 
he  had  not  previous  to  it,  or  to  change  the  functions 
of  thofe  which  he  had.  Before  man  had  expofed 
himlelf  to  moral  depravity,  his  natural  inclinations, 
no  doubt,  were  more  moderate,  more  obedient  to 
reafon,  and  more  fubfervient  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  implanted : but  it  is  not  credible,  that 
they  were  altogether  wanting,  and  that  the  innocent 
pleafure  attending  a due  fatisfaftion  of  them  was 
denied ; neither  have  we  the  lead  foundation  for  fuch 
a fuppofition.  Analogy,  from  the  confideration  of 
animals  in  nature  refembling  man,  teaches  us  the 
contrary.  Thefe,  which  never  fell,  would  unquef- 
tionably  have  been  propagated  in  the  paradifiacal 
dare  as  well  as  in  the  prefent.  The  immortality 
poffeffed  by  man  in  a date  of  innocence  could  no 
more  render  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  unnecel- 
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fary,  than  that  immortality  promifed  us  in  a future 
ftate,  where  we  fhall  be  liable  to  no  decadency. 
Had  that  been  the  cafe,  the  Creator  mult  have  pro- 
duced at  once  all  the  human  race  that  were  ever 
to  inhabit  the  earth.  This  however,  would  not 
have  been  confonant  to  that  benevolent  purpofe 
which  Paul  holds  out  to  our  notice,  namely,  that  all 
men  are  of  one  blood,  that  by  the  manner  of  their 
origin  and  propagation  they  might  all  be  connedted 
together,  and  be  brothers  and  fitters. 


PROP.  LIX.  p.  253. 

On  the  Lawfulnefs  of  Jludying  the  Polite  Arts. 

The  fentence  of  our  author  on  the  polite  arts,  that 
they  are  fcarcely  to  be  allowed,  except  when  em- 
ployed to  religious  purpofes,  feems  to  be  carried  too 
far,  at  leaft  if  it  be  his  meaning,  that  thefe  arts  are 
to  be  reprobated,  unlefs  immediately  dedicated  to 
religion.  How  many  inftru&ive,  ufeful,  and  edifying 
works  of  tafte  mutt  then  vanifh  1 The  didadtic 
poems  of  philofophy,  the  inftrudlive  fables  of  an. 
iTfop,  hiftorical  pidtures,  defcriptions  of  the  works 
of  nature,  landfcapes,  and  gay,  animating  and  pleaf- 
ing  mufic,  mutt  all  fall  together.  Such  an  unrea- 
fonable  and  fevere  judgment,  however,  I cannot 
afcribe  to  our  author.  Mutt  he  not  have  confidered 
that  a man  could  not  dedicate  his  talents  to  religion 
with  any  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  exercifed 
them  on  lighter  fubjedts  ? and  that  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  read  and  ftudy  the  beft  works  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  few  of  which  are  confined  to 
religion,  in  order  to  form  his  mind,  obtain  a jutt, 
nice,  and  folid  tafte,  and  acquire  a capacity  of  ex- 
preffing  himfelf  properly,  clearly,  accurately,  fmoothly 
and  nobly  ? Mutt  he  not  have  known  how  the  ftudy 
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of  the  polite  arts  increafes  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  unlocks  the  pafiages  to  its  mod 
fecret  recedes  ? And  how  neceffary,  or  at  lead  ufeful 
it  is,  to  enter  the  road  to  phiiofophy  through  the 
gate  of  the  fine  arts  ? Finally,  mud  he  not  have 
refle&ed,  that  to  underdand  and  excel  in  facred 
poetry,  a man  mud  be  no  dranger  to  the  other  kinds 
of  it,  or  to  its  fider  arts  ? I will  rather  fuppofe  that, 
as  it  frequently  happens  with  the  zealous,  led  away 
by  his  jud  indignation  againd  the  immoral  abufcs  of 
the  polite  arts,  of  which  the  bed  heads  have  been 
too  frequently  guilty,  he  has  expreffed  himfelf  fome- 
what  too  loofely  and  incautioudy.  I am  far  from 
defending  againd  him  the  caufe  of  dilettanti,  who, 
by  their  labours  in  the  polite  arts,  excite  irreligious 
levity,  recommend  to  us  the  fatisfa&ion  of  our  fenfual 
defires  as  our  lupreme  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our 
exidence,  and  pourtray  the  pleafures  of  love  and  de- 
bauchery with  a too  feducing  pencil.  Still  I cannot 
perfuade  myfelt"  that  all  images  of  thefe  pleafures  are 
abfolutely  immoral  and  unallowable : rather,  in  my 
opinion,  mud  they  be  conddered  as  permidible,  whild 
the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  are  painted  only  in  fuch  a 
degree  and  manner  as  they  are  innocent,  and  enno- 
bled by  being  allied  to  moral  purpofes ; and  in  fuch 
colours  only  as  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  exalt  the 
moral  fenle,  without  leducing  the  heart.  I mud  con- 
fefs,  that  a good  compofition,  under  fuch  redraints, 
would  be  no  eafy  work,  as  the  fear  of  being  immoral 
would  be  too  liable  to  occafion  a deficiency  of  inte- 
red;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  leaving  the 
heart  cold  and  unmoved,  morality  might  be  facrificed 
to  the  defire  of  giving  delight.  Extreme  circum- 
fpedlion,  therefore,  mud  be  recommended  to  the 
young  artid,  if  he  would  not  lay  the  foundations  of 
repentance  in  his  more  ferious  and  riper  age.  I lay, 
to  the  young  aitid,  as  in  general  this  doubtful  em- 
ployment of  the  fine  arts  may  perhaps  be  pardonable 

in 
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in  the  gayety  of  youth,  as  a preliminary  to  more  ufe- 
ful  and  ferious  compofitions : but  it  is  highly  im- 
proper at  lead,  to  ufe  no  harfher  term,  when  old 
men  and  gray-beards  continue  to  dedicate  their 
talents  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and,  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  indulge  in  the  frolicfomenefs  of  youth. 
A gray-headed  Anacreon  amongd  chridians,  how- 
ever we  may  admire  the  heathen  bard,  is  a drange 
and  fhocking  phenomenon. 

\ , 

PROP.  LXV1I.  p.  280. 

On  the  'pure  Love  of  God. 

It  appears,  from)  the  preceding  propofition,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  work,  that  Plartley 
is  a defender  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  fo. 
many  have  difputed,  and  which  mod  moralids  have 
banifhed  to  the  kingdom  of  chimeras.  He  not  only 
maintains  its  poffibility,  but  holds  it  up,  with  its 
adjund  felf-annihilation,  as  the  lad  point  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  fummit  of  happinefs  to  all  rational 
beings.  That  he  may  not  be  too  precipitately  con- 
demned, and  clafled  with  thofe  enthufiads,  whofe 
defences  of  the  point  he  maintains  have  met  with  no 
favourable  reception,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  exhibit 
his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  felf-annihilation,  and 
the  pure  love  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  For  this  ptirpofe  I will  endeavour  to 
colled  the  fcattered  lights  appearing  here  and  there 
in  his  work,  particularly  in  his  theory  of  afiociation. 
The  following  confederations  include, what  he  has  faid 
of  mod  imporanre  on  the  fubjed,  and  are  calculated 
to  elucidate  his  ideas. 

All  our  inclinations  and  exertions,  as  foon  as  we 
become  confcious  of  felf,  begin  with  a view  to  this 
felf:  and,  indeed,  whild  we  are  merely  fenfitive,  they 

arife 
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arife  from  a fcnfual  felf-intereft.  When  we  have  once 
received  pleafing  and  unpleafing  perceptions,  from 
the  impreffions  made  by  objtfts  on  our  fenfes,  we 
defire  the  return  of  the  fotmer,  and  dread  the  return 
of  the  latter.  So  long  as  we  experience  the  plcaftires 
and  pains  of  fenfe  alone,  and,  in  tonfequence  of  this 
experience,  endeavour  to  reproduce  or  avoid  them,  it 
is  fenfual  Iclf-intercft  merely  that  excites  us  to  ac- 
tion. When  by  degrees  we  become  acquainted  with 
higher  and  nobler  pleafures,  we  in  like  manner  defire 
and  leek  a repetition  of  thofe  pleafures;  and  then,  as 
our  author  obferves,  we  fubftitute  a more  refined 
felf-intereft,  inftead  of  that  merely  fenfual,  with  which 
we  began.  If,  from  all  the  pleafures  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  we  collect  a general  idea  of  happinefs,  with- 
out confining  ourfclvcs  to  the  defue  of  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  pleafure,  and  bend  all  our  defires  and 
endeavours  to  this  general  happinefs,  we  aft  from 
a rational  felf-intereft.  But  felf-intereft  is  ever  the 
firft  motive  of  our  exertions,  inafmuch  as  whatever 
we  defire,  we  firft  defire  with  a view  to  felf,  and  as 
the  means  of  felf-fatisfaftion.  Our  defires  and  en- 
deavours are  felf-incerefted  alfo,  fo  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  objefts  that  are  pleafing  and  definable  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  felf,  by  means  of 
which  we  became  acquainted  with  them.  If,  how- 
ever, an  objeft  pleafe  us  of  itfelf,  and  for  its  own 
fake,  without  the  leaft  view  of  any  facisfaftion  to  be 
expefted  from  it  to  ourfelves;  and  if  it  be  no  longer 
confidered  as  the  means  of  pleafure,  but  the  poflefiion 
or  enjoyment  of  it  be  an  immediate  fatisfaftion  to  us ; 
the  define  thence  arifing  is,  according  to  Hartley, 
difinterefted,  and  the  love  of  the  objeft  pure  love. 
Experience  proves,  that  we  are  capable  of  loving 
and  defining  in  this  difinterefted  manner.  A very 
obvious  and  remarkable  example  of  this  is  given 
by  our  author,  with  regard  to  the  love  of  money,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  work,  containing  the  hiftory 
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of  affociation,  which  example  we  fhall  by  and  by 
make  ufe  of,  to  elucidate  our  fubjedt.  Unqueftion- 
ably,  too,  there  are  ftill  more  noble  inftances  of  dif- 
interefted love.  From  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
felf-intereft  and  difintereftednefs,  how  can  we  deem 
the  love  an  affedtionate  mother  bears  to  a young, 
helplefs,  and  fick  child,  felf-intereft,  when  to  nurfe 
and  watch  over  him  fhe  forgets  herfelfj  regardlcfs  of 
her  own  eafe,  convenience,  and  health,  nay  frequently 
facrificing  her  life,  and,  if  death  free  her  from  the 
toilfome  tafk,  mourning  as  if  bereft  of  all  the  joys  of 
life.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  difinterefted 
love  could  only  have  originated  from  confiderations 
of  felf,  and  that  it  was  fclfifh  before  it  was  difinte- 
refted. 

The  laws  of  affociation  explain  how  this  remark- 
able converfion  of  felf-interefted  defires  and  inclina- 
tions into  difinterefted  ones  is  effected,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  defire  is  affociated  for  a fufficient 
length  of  time  with  an  obje<ft,  by  means  of  fome 
pleafure,  or  felf-fatisfadlion,  which  it  procures,  and 
the  objedt,  remaining  the  fame,  gives  us  various 
pleafures,  and  affords  us  fausfadtion  in  many  different 
ways,  the  defire  is  united  with  the  objedt  in  fuch  a 
planner,  that,  after  repeated  affociations,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  idea  of  pleafure,  which  firft  made  the 
objeft  definable,  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  neceffary  to 
produce  the  defire,  in  time  fuperfluous,  and  finally 
unheeded,  io  that  in  many  cales  it  is  no  longer  per- 
ceived, or  fuppofed,  to  be  the  medium  which  unites 
the  defire  with  the  objedt.  X his  may  be  explained 
by  the  difinterefted  love  of  money,  which  adtually 
takes  place  in  the  mifer.  The  various  advantages, 
benefits,  and  pleafures,  which  he  promifed  himfelf 
from  the  poffeffion  of  money,  firft  make  it  pleafin^ 
to  him,  and  an  objeft  of  defire.  The  more  he  learns 
to  know  and  value  thofe  advantages,  benefits,  and 
plealures  that  gold  can  procure  to  its  poffeffors,  and 
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thf  more  he  is  convinced,  that  it  - is  indifpenfably 
neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficient  to  procure 
them,  the  more  eagerly  mull  he  covet  it,  and  the 
higher  mud  he  prize  ir.  When  he  thinks  of  any 
advantage,  fatis  faction,  or  enjoyment,  he  thinks  alfo 
of  money,  as  the  only  mean  of  procuring  him  the 
ohjett  of  his  defires,  and  as  the  exponent  of  all  his 
pleafures. 

Thefe  pleafures  are  various,  and  the  advantages 
which  money  with  procure  him  are  various,  but  the 
money  conftantly  prefents  itfelf  to  his  mind  at  every 
view  of  them.  The  idea  of  money  continually  recur- 
ring, and  thence  becoming  more  forcible,  weakens, 
obfcures,  and  at  length  iuppiefics  thofe  ideas,  and 
original  defires,  front  which  the  love  of  money  itfelf 
arole.  He  now  ceafes  to  value  gold  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  other  good,  and  his  defire  is  attached 
immediately  to  the  gold  itfelf : he  loves  it  as  a good, 
without  any  diftindt  view  of  the  advantages  it  will 
procure  him,  and  thus  his  felf-interefted  love  of 
money  is  gradually  converted  into  a dTintereft  one. 

juft  fo  is  it  in  the  before- mentioned  cafe  of  a mo- 
ther’s difinterefted  love  to  her  child.  This  love  firft 
arifes  from  felfifh  confiderations,  and  from  various  re- 
ferences to  felf.  The  mother  loves  her  child  from 
confidering  him  as  a part  of  herfelf:  fhe  values  him 
on  account  of  the  pains,  troubles  and  cares  he  has 
coft  her.  The  pleafing  profpedt  of  the  gratitude  and 
love  with  which  he  will  one  day  repay  her  maternal 
affeflion,  and  the  hope  that  he  will  be  an  honour  to 
her,  increafe  her  inclination  toward  him.  This  incli- 
nation at  length  gains  a prepollence  over  every  other, 
as  the  accomplifhment  of  all  her  wifhes  and  defires 
can  only  be  expedled  through  this  child,  and  fire  can 
figure  to  herfelf  no  pleafure  into  which  the  idea  of 
her  beloved  child  does  not  enter.  Thus  this  conftant 
idea  fuppreftes  every  other,  and  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  mother’s  mind.  When  arrived  at  this  point, 

fhe 
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fhe  loves  the  child  without  reflefting  on  any  felf- 
fatisfablion,  or  rather  a view  to  felf  is  no  longer  necef- 
fary  to  her  love  of"  her  child.  If  he  be  torn  from  her, 
fhe  feels  a fearful  void  in  her  heart ; and  fancies  fhe 
has  loft  her  all,  as  indeed  he  was  all  to  her. 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I hope,  prove  fufficient 
to  give  the  reader  a clear  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  a felf-interefted  defire  is  converted  into  a 
difinterefted  one.  The  whole  depends  on  its  being 
admitted  as  a fa6t,  that  when  one  idea  comprifes  in 
itfelf  feveral  others,  accompanies  each  of  them,  and 
is  frequently  aftociated  with  each  as  its  caufe,  fource, 
or  effective  means,  that  one  idea  gradually  obfcure.s 
the  others,  and  ultimately  fo  far  fuppreffes  them,  that 
we  are  no  longer  confcious  of  their  intervention,  but 
immediately  pafs  to  the  fingle  one.  To  .illuftrate 
this,  our  author  inftances  the  high  degree  of  felfifh- 
hefs  of  thofe  who  have  always  found  the  pleafure  they 
hoped  for  and  expefted  in  the  completion  of  their 
defires.  He  fuppoles,  that  fuch  perfons  firft  acquire 
this  high  degree  of  felfifhnefs,  or  the  pleafure  which 
they  affociate  with  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
wifhes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pain  they  feel 
when  they  are  difappoinred,  from  their  having  always 
obtained  the  pleafure  they  fought  when  their  wifhes 
have  been  fulfilled.  Thus  the  accomplifhment  of 
their  wifhes  has  become  affociated  with  every  plea- 
furable  enjoyment.  Firft,  it  is  agreeable  to  them 
only  on  account  of  the  pleafure  it  procures : but  by 
degrees  the  chain  that  links  them  together  is  over- 
looked, and  the  fatisfaftion  of  their  wifhes  becomes 
immediately  pleafing,  and  an  indiipenfable  requifite 
without  any  view  to  the  pleafure  it  will  procure! 

I hat  this  i-s  adually  the  cafe,  and  that  men  who 
always  find  pleafure  in  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
wifhes  are  eminently  felfifh,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
nothing  conduces  fo  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vice 
as  the  being  convinced  by  repeated  experience,  that 
Vol.  III.  Ij  „ . 
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the  fulfilment  of  our  defires  will  not  afford  us  the 
pleafure  we  hope,  but  rather  tend  to  make  us  un- 
happy. 

This  will  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  decide  the  dif- 
pute  amongtt  philolophers,  whether  all  our  defires 
and  inclinations  be  felfifh,  or  there  be  fome  perfedtly 
difinterefted  ones.  In  reality  our  defires  muft  firft 
be  felf-interefted.  If  an  objedt  produce  in  us  a pleaf- 
ing,  or  unpleafing,  fenfation,  we  immediately  defire 
its  continuance  and  repetition  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
its  cefifation  and  abfence  in  the  latter,  for  our  own 
fakes : we  value  it  only  fo  far  as  it  gives  us  pleafure. 
Thus  the  child’s  love  to  its  mother  is  originally 
founded  on  the  pleafing  tafte  of  the  milk  with  which 
flie  nourifhes  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objedt  is 
only  fo  far  odious  to  us,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  unpleaf- 
ing  fenfations.  We  love  what  has  given  us  pleafure, 
on  account  of  the  enjoyment  and  pleafure  we  again 
expert  from  it : or  our  inclination  is  at  firft  felf- 
interefted,  and  connedted  with  felf-fatisfadtion.  If 
they  who  aflfert,  that  all  the  inclinations  of  human 
nature  are  felf-interefted,  mean  nothing  more  than 
this,  they  are  perfedtly  right : but  if  they  would 
maintain  that  this  retrofpedt  to  felf,  this  motive  of 
our  inclinations  and  endeavours  after  an  objedt,  de- 
rived from  felf-fatisfadtion,  muft  always  continue, 
and  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  they  contradidt  all 
experience,  and  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  of  the 
human  intelledt.  They  err,  if  they  deny  that  an 
objedt  may  gradually  become  immediately,  and  for 
its  own  fake,  pleafing  and  definable.  We  have  feen 
that  this  may  'happen,  and  that  in  fome  inftances  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe.  This  arrives  in  the 
fame  way  as,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory  of 
afibciation  in  general  all-  original  automatic  motions 
are  changed  into  voluntary  ones,  and  thefe  again 
into  automatic  ones  of  the  fecond  order.  Thus  all 
our  defires  are  originally  automatic,  and  arife  from  a 

bodily 
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bodily  want,  or  appetite.  When  this  want  is  fatisfied, 
and  this  appetite  appeafed,  a pleafing  fenfation  enfues. 
As  foon  as  we  become  confcious  of  this,  we  are  no 
longer  impelled  to  fatisfy  the  appetite  in  the  former 
involuntary  manner,  but  from  a defire  of  the  pleafure 
we  have  experienced ; and  then  we  become  felf- 
interefted.  When  a certain  objedt,  however,  has 
frequently  given  us  pleafure,  it  becomes  immedi- 
ately pleafing  to  us,  and  the  inclination  to  it  again 
fo  far  automatic,  that  it  arifes  in  us  without  the 
intervention  of  the  idea  of  the  pleafure  procured  us. 
Thus  when  the  objedt  is  defired,  loved,  or  fought 
after,  for  its  own  fake,  a difinterefted  inclination, 
or  pure  love,  takes  place.  This  difinterefted  love  a 
man  may  feel,  not  only  for  what  is  good,  but  for 
what  is  bad.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  the  inclination  is 
changed  from  interefted  to  difinterefted  gradually, 
and  in  the  way  we  have  related.  To  wifh,  or  oc- 
cafion,  ill  to  our  fellow-creatures,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  doing  them  harm,  is  no  original  propenfity  of  our 
nature  and  St.  Auguftin  is  greatly  miftaken,  when 
he  infers  this  from  the  envious  looks  twin  brothers 
give  each  other.  Their  malice  is  no  more  difinte- 
refted, than  that  of  two  dogs  gnawing  the  fame  bone. 
But  experience  fufficiently  evinces  that  malevolent 
inclinations  may  become  difinterefted,  when  a man 
has  long  accuftomed  himfelf  to  aftociate  his  pleafure 
and  latisfadlion  with  the  mifcarriage  of  others,  and 
his  unhappinefs  with  their  fuccefs.  Here,  in  like 
manner,  the  connedting  link  is  unheeded  j their  un- 
happinefs is  pleafing  to  him,  as  their  happinefs  is 
painful,  in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own  fake,  and  a pure 
hatred,  and  difinterefted  envy,  take  root  in  his  heart. 
The  blood-thirfty  Domitian  was  no  more  born  with 
an  original  propenfity  to  murder  than  other  men. 
But  thinking  himfelf  no  other  way  fecure,  and  his 
perturbed  fancy  prefenting  nothing  to  his  mind  but 
naked  poniards,  he  was  impelled  to  murder  by  fear 
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and  fufpicion,  like  moft  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  a3 
the  means  of  felf-prefervation,  till,  by  degrees,  the 
fhedding  of  blood  became  a pleafing  and  defirable 
objecl  to  him,  without  any  view  to  the  fecurity  for 
which  it  was  firft  fought.  The  groans  of  the  un- 
happy wretches  whom  he  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion  were  grateful  to  his  ears,  and  murder 
was  fo  neceffary  an  amufement,  that,  when  he  wanted 
other  victims,  he  diverted  himfelf  with  killing  flies. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  apply  this  to  the  pure  love 
of  God.  Our  author  explains  its  origin  thus.  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  confequently  is  afio- 
ciated  in  our  minds  with  every  perception  of  it,  that 
is,  with  every  pleafing  fenfation : hence  it  follows, 
that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his 
goodnefs  and  blifs  are  revealed,  ultimately  fuppreflfes 
and  excludes  every  other,  until,  in  the  words  of  fcrip- 
ture,  he  becomes  all  in  all. 

An  explanation  of  this  fhort  fentence,  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  which  is  fomewhat  lax,  may  not  perhaps 
be  difagreeable  to  the  reader.  God  is  the  fountain 
of  all  good.  In  this  all  true  philofophers  agree  with 
divines.  But  the  fenfe  in  which  our  author  employs 
thefe  words  is  fomewhat  more  exalted  and  expreflive, 
than  that  which  they  commonly  bear.  According  to 
him,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  fo  that  not 
only  what  we,  with  our  confined  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  at  prefent  deem  fo,  but  every  occurrence, 
change,  and  attion,  that  takes  place  in  the  fpiritual 
world,  mull  be  referred  to  him  as  its  author.  God 
is,  according  to  him,  the  foie  agent,  in  the  ftrideft 
fenfe.  All  created  fpirits,  without  exception,  are  but 
aecomplifhers  of  his  infinitely  benevolent  will,  and 
inftruments  to  fulfil  his  purpofes,  that  extend  to  all 
eternity.  A living  knowledge  of  this  per  fed  depen- 
dency of  all  beings  on  the  firft  eflence,  in  whom  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  by  whole 
breath  they  are  vivified,  and  by  whole  fpirit  they  are 
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animated,  tends,  in  his  opinion,  moft  effeXually  to 
promote  a conviXion  of  the  nothingnefs  of  ourfelves, 
and  of  all  created  beings,  before  God.  But  we  do 
not  properly  acknowledge  God  as  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  till  we  admit,  when  confidering  all  his  works 
and  ordinances,  what  God  himfelf  faid  at  the  crea- 
tion, that  all  are  good  : and  this,  with  him  whofe 
view  is  not  confined  to  a fingle  point,  like  that  of 
fhort-fighted  man,  but  embraces  all  infinity,  applies 
both  to  the  prefent,  and  to  eternity.  Thus  what- 
ever God  has  ordained,  or  permitted,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge to  be  good.  That  evil,  which  here  dif- 
trefles  and  perplexes  us  in  various  forms,  would  ceafe 
to  appear  to  us  an  evil,  were  our  views  enlarged,  and 
its  connexions  and  effeXs  laid  open  to  our  eyes. 
The  mind,  freed  from  its  long  illufion,  and  perceiv- 
ing all  to  be  good,  would  be  reftored  to  the  moft 
perfeX  tranquillity,  by  the  unexpeXed  fight.  The 
way  in  which  God  leads  his  intelligent  creatures  to 
this  happy  knowledge,  which  now  too  frequency 
feems  to  us  an  endlefs  labyrinth,  would  then  appear 
the  beft  and  lpeedieft  by  which  the  goodnefs  and 
blefiednefs  of  God  could  be  revealed.  Each  knot 
that  now  fhackles  us  would  be  unloofed,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  that  now  perplexes  us  would  be  re- 
moved : and  in  fuch  a manner,  that  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge it  worthy  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  our 
Creator,  and  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  ourfelves, 
that  thofe  knots  fhould  haye  been  tied,  and  not 
fooner  loofed,  and  that  thofe  doubts  fhould  have  per- 
plexed us,  without  being  removed  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  joyful  difcovery,  with  the 
conviXion  of  the  univetfality  of  God’s  influence, 
would  eminently  and  irrefiftibly  promote  felf-annihila- 
tion,  and  the  pure  love  of  God.  Did  we  merely 
difcover,  that  every  thing  in  general  was  good,  and 
particularly  fo  for  ourfelves,  without  referring  all  to 
its  only  true  fburce  j did  we  make  ouilelves  partakers 
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in  the  honour  due  to  God  alone,  or  attribute  a part 
of  it  to  any  other  creature ; we  fhould  fet  up  our- 
felves,  or  this  too  highly  exalted  creature,  as  the 
rivals  of  God,  and  the  idols  of  our  hearts,  which 
would  be  an  obftacle  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and 
felf-annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  were  we  to  per- 
ceive and  think  of  nothing  good,  but  in  connexion 
with  God,  and  afiociated  with  the  idea  of  him ; and 
were  we  to  conceive  of  every  thing  prefented  to  our 
minds  as  his  work,  and  as  an  inftance  and  manifefta- 
tion  of  his  goodnefs ; it  feems  to  be  an  unavoidable 
confequence,  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  proofs 
of  his  goodnefs,  muft  fupprefs  and  exclude  every 
other.  Every  good  thing  is  an  emanation  from  his 
goodnefs  : but  thefe  emanations  are  manifold  and 
various.  He,  however,  the  living  fountain  of  them, 
remains  the  fame,  and  his  idea  is  afiociated  with  every 
thing  that  is  good,  beautiful,  or  excellent.  Hence 
the  connecting  chain  is  overlooked,  and  God  be- 
comes immediately  pleafing  to  us,  ravifhing  us  with 
a beauty,  that  unites  in  itfelf  the  fplendour  of  all  the 
various  good  and  pleafures  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him.  Thus  he  becomes  the  immediate  objeCt 
of  our  fatisfaCtion,  defire,  and  joy. 

It  requires  no  farther  proof,  that  this  confequence 
muft  enfue,  on  the  preceding  fuppofition.  We  have 
taken  an  incontrovertible  fa£t  for  the  bafis  of  our 
argument,  and  from  unqueftionable  experience  may 
infer,  that  what  regularly  happens,  on  a fiighter 
occafion,  muft  inevitably  follow  on  an  infinitely 
ftronger,  and  under  circumftances  far  more  favour- 
able. If  the  mifer  can  fay  to  a heap  of  gold,  thou 
art  my  god:  and  this  his  god  occupy  his  whole 
heart,  though,  notwithftanding  his  experience  of  the 
great  and  extenfive  utility  of  money,  many  oppofite 
faCts  concur  to  prove  that  it  is  not  always  ufeful  and 
indifpenfable,  and  though  he  muft  have  many  afio- 
ciations  which  tend  to  leflen  his  affection  for  itr  to 
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counterbalance  thofe  which  knit  his  heart  to  it  c muft 
not  the  mind  that  fees  all  its  wants  and  wifhes  fatis- 
fied  through  God,  and  through  him  alone,  and  that 
can  think  of  nothing  worthy  of  its  defire,  love,  or 
admiration,  without  the  idea  of  God  being  prefenC 
with  it,  be  penetrated  with  continual  pleafing  per- 
ceptions ifiuing  on  all  fides  from  this  only  fource  ? 
Muft  not  this  grand  idea,  recurring  with  every 
enjoyment,  and  abforbing  every  excellence,  become 
by  degrees  fo  intimately  united  with  all  its  pleafures, 
as  to  model  all  its  powers  and  faculties  ? 

The  following  obfervation  will  more  clearly  fhew 
how  fully  we  are  juftified,  in  this  inftance,  in  carry- 
ing our  inference  from  the  lefs  to  the  greater.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  money,  when  once  ic  be- 
comes the  immediate  objeft  of  the  mifer’s  defire, 
is  in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  to  him ; and,  whilft  he 
fears  the  lofs  of  it  too  much  to  employ  it  for  any 
purpofe,  it  is  incapable  of  procuring  him  thofe 
advantages,  conveniences,  and  pleafures,  for  the  fake 
of  which  he  firft  defired  wealth.  His  paflion,  when 
it  becomes  difinterefted,  will  in  a great  meafure,  if 
not  wholly,  difpenfe  with  what  ferved  to  nourifli 
it,  without  the  leaft  decay.  Still,  however,  it  is 
clear,  that,  could  his  riches  procure  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  pleafures  on  ‘account  of  which  they 
were  firft  prized  and  defired  by  him,  without  any 
fear  of  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  them,  the  con- 
ftant  enjoyment  of  them  would  cherifh  and  fortify 
his  paflion.  Now  this  will  really  be  the  cafe  with  the 
happy  mind  that  is  filled  with  the  pure  love  of  God  : 
for,  as  new  gratifications  incefiantly  arife  from  the 
divine  benevolence,  its  love  will  never  want  food, 
and  confequently  the  afifociations  by  which  that  love 
was  generated  will  be  continually  renewed,  refrefhed, 
and  ftrengthened.  The  confequence  of  Ithis  will  be, 
that,  to  fuch  minds,  God,  as  our  author  exprefles 
it  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  will  be  all  in  all.  From 
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what  has  been  faid  his  meaning  is  clear:  namely, 
that  God  will  be  the  fupreme,  foie,  and  fufficient 
good  ; that  the  idea  of  him  will  fupply  the  place  of 
every  other  pleafmg  idea,  and  procure  all  the  fatis- 
faCtion  which  had  hitherto  been  but  irnperfeCtly 
obtained  by  means  of  other  objeCts,  in  an  infinitely 
more  ample  degree.  Whether'  this  be  actually  the 
meaning  of  Sc.  Paul,  who  makes  ufe  of  this  ex- 
preffion  i Cor.  xv.  28.  will  admit  of  a doubt. 
Probably  he  employed  it  in  a lefs  extenfive  fenfe. 
Probably  he  meant  nothing  more,  than  that,  after 
C h rift  had  lubjcCted  all  things,  thus  attaining  the 
end  of  his  office  of  mediator,  and  fulfilling  the 
purpoie  of  his  delegated  authority,  every  thing  fliould 
be  put  under  the  dominion  of  the  Father,  and  thus 
God  become  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  fpiritual 
world.  To  this  expofition  it  may  be  objeCted,  firfl, 
that  through  the  fubjeCtion  of  all  intelligent  beings 
accomplifhed  by  Jefus,  which  is  obvioufly  related 
as  preparatory  to  the  immediate  dominion  to  be 
aflfumed  by  God,  fuch  a perfection  and  exaltation  of 
the  creatures  is  to  be  underftood  as  will  render  them 
fit  and  worthy  to  be  immediately  governed  by 
God,  and  confequently  not  requiring  an  intermediate 
ruler.  Secondly,  that  a forcible  fubjeCtion  of  refrac- 
tory and  unamended  hearts,  a fubjeCtion  in  which 
the  power,  not  the  goodnefs  of  the  fovereign  would 
be  difplayed  and  experienced,  cannot  here  be  meant. 
Such  a fubjeCtion  and  dominion,  effected  and  ex- 
ercifed  by  power  alone,  is  contradictory  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  who,  as  he 
himfelf  declares,  reigns  through  truth,  over  the 
hearts  of  willing  fubjeCts.  Without  that  all  men 
are  fubjeCt  to  him,  and  it  mult  be  deemed  a very 
defective  explanation,  to  fuppofe  this  fubjeCtion  to 
mean  nothing  more,  than  that  Jefus  would  bring 
his  former  enemies  to  a knowledge  of  his  power. 
Would  this  render  them  more  fit  or  worthy  to  be 
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under  the  immediate  dominion  of  God  ? Here  the 
connexion  of  the  apoftle’s  propofition  fee  ms  to  fail. 
Moft  probably  the  paffage  in  Philippians  ii.  9 — ti. 
in  which  a fimilar  fubjedtion  is  fpoken  of,  mull  be 
confidered  as  a parallel  one.  On  this  fuppofition, 
the  fenfe  of  the  words,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all, 
will  be  this,  God  will  reign  immediately,  that  is, 
the  fubjedts  which  Jefus  Chrift  fhaii  put  under  his 
dominion  will  be  blelfcd  by  his  immediate  influence  i 
he  will  be  their  fupreme  and  only  good,  their  all. 

The  queftion  that  now  remains  to  be  anlvvered  is, 
when  can  man  attain  fuch  a pure  love  of  God  ? Is 
he  capable  of  it  in  this  life  ? or  only  in  a future 
ftate  ? To  this  our  author  anfwers,  and  his  anfwer 
is  fupported  by  experience,  that,  according  to  the 
prefent  nature  of  man,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  extremely  few,  if  any,  approach  the 
borders  of  this  pure  love.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  the 
grofieft  felf-intereft,  which  leads  them  to  defire, 
and  endeavour  after,  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  of 
imagination,  and  of  ambition  alone.  How  fmall  the 
number  of  thole  who  acquire  a tafte  for  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  fvmpathy,  tneopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenle  ; and  who  are  capable  of  that  refined  felf- 
intereft,  which  leads  them  to  feek  thole  nobler  plea- 
lures  ! Farther,  how  extremely  few  of  thefe  deem 
the  pleafures  of  the  three  latter  claflfes  fo  important 
as  to  bend  their  greateft,  if  not  their  only  endea- 
vours, to  the  attainment  of  them,  and  to  feek  to 
procure  them  only  from  the  impulle  of  refined  and 
rational  felf-intereft  ! But  if  a man  facrifice  thefe 
two  kinds  of  felf-intereft  to  the  pure  love  of  God, 
nothing  muft  appear  good  and  defirable  to  him  b-ut 
as  far  as  it  is  connedted  with  the  Deity.  The  idea 
of  this,  moft  benevolent  and  blefled  being  muft  be 
united  with  every  ohjedt  of  his  willies,  and  the  per- 
fect love  of  him  muft  exclude  all  fear:  for  whilft 
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fear  is  in  the  flighted;  degree  afiociated  with  the  idea 
of  God,  the  mind  will  be  incapable  of  differing 
him  fully  to  reign  in  it.  But  we  are  prevented  from 
attaining  this  perfect  exemption  from  fear,  by  the 
infuperable  fenle  of  our  own  weaknefs,  wants,  and 
failings,  from  which,  it  is  true,  we  are  capable  of 
freeing  ourfelves  more  and  more,  though  never 
entirely,  if  we  employ,  with  unabating  ardour,  the 
means  prefcribed  by  religion,  for  the  improvement 
and  confirmation  of  our  faith,  which  will  make  it 
continually  approach  to  the  defired  ftandard.  To 
thefe  means  prayer  particularly  belongs,  by  which  a 
lively  idea  of  the  invifible  God  is  kept  prefent,  and 
frequently  recalled  to  our  minds,  and  we  are  led  to 
an  attentive  contemplation  of  his  ways,  his  word, 
and  his  works,  more  efpecially  of  thofe  which  we 
ourfelves  have  experienced.  Hence  we  acquire  a 
difpofition  to  perceive  God  in  all  things,  and  to  fee 
and  feel  how  kind  and  benevolent  he  is  on  every 
occafion ; and  take  pleafure  in  loving  moral  good, 
and  hating  moral  evil,  for  his  fake. 

It  is  going  a great  way,  when  a man  brings  him- 
felf  to  this  ; even  though  confiderations  of  felf- 
intereft,  a nobler  and  more  refined  felf-intereft  indeed, 
are  intermingled  with  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  ut- 
moft  height  we  can  attain  in  this  life.  Indeed,  from 
the  frailty  inherent  in  us,  and  the  infufficiency  of 
our  virtue,  it  may  be  perilous  for  us  anxioufly  to 
ftrive  after  greater  purity,  and  afpire  to  nothing  lefs 
than  a perfedt  delight  in  God  unalloyed  by  fear. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  too  apt  to  lead  us  into  the 
errors  of  fanaticifm.  Here  we  ought  to  remark, 
that  perfedt  felf-anni'nilation,  and  the  pure  love  of 
God,  are  very  wifely  confidered  by  our  author  as  a 
point  which  man  can  never  attain,  though  he  may 
continually  approach  it;  like  furd  numbers,  which 
we  may  continually  approximate,  , though  we  can 
never  exactly  exprefs  them.  Eternity  itfelf  would 
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be  too  fhort  for  the  fpirits  of  the  righteous  to  arrive 
at  the  end,  or  to  attain  a point  from  which  they  could 
proceed  no  further.  But  our  author  does  not  limit 
this  progreffion,  or  approximation  to  the  pure  love 
of  God,  to  a few  intelligent  beings,  or  a fingle 
kind  : in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  common  lot  of  all, 
without  exception.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  muft  na- 
turally follow,  from  his  principles,  and  the  dodrine 
of  aflociation.  For  if  creatures,  whofe  thoughts  and 
wills  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  aflociation,  be 
expofed  to  the  fame  impreffions  and  experiences,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
willing  muft  continually  become  more  like  each  other, 
and  it  feems  to  be  impoflible,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  fhould  increafe,  or  even  remain  the  fame. 
As  the  fame  nature  is  common  to  them  all,  fimilar 
circumftances  muft  produce  in  all  fimilar  effeds. 
This  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  grant  our  author  the 
following  fuppofitions. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  the  various 
fcenes  and  vicilfitudes  which  men  pafs  through  in 
this  life,  all  the  affociations  by  which  they  figured  to 
themfelves  as  good  what  was  detrimental,  defiring 
and  taking  pleafure  in  it,  as  well  as  all  thofe  by 
which  they  were  led  to  fhun  as  pernicious  and  hate 
what  was  good  and  defirable,  are  correded  by  means 
of  experientes  in  fome  meafure  painful.  Secondly, 
that  the  affociations  which  induce  us  to  exped  what 
is  adually  good  from  any  created  thing,  and  thus  to 
attach  our  defires  and  love  to  fuch  a thing,  or  to  feek 
fatisfadion  and  happinefs  independent  of  God,  are  in 
the  fame  manner  disjoined  and  annihilated  by  un- 
expeded  and  oppofite  confequences.  Thirdly,  that 
new  affociations  more  juft,  and  more  perfed,  are 
formed,  when  our  former  pleafures  are  unexpectedly 
united  with  their  confequent  pains,  and  our  former 
pains  with  their  confequent  pleafures.  If  thefe  fup- 
pofitions 
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pofkior.s  be  admitted,  we  are  juftified  in  drawing  the 
following  inferences. 

Firft,  By  following  this  better  way  we  acquire 
knowledge,  and  a love  of  what  is  truly  good,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  were  before  made  unwife  and 
unhappy  by  falfe  aflbciations. 

Secondly,  As  all  true  good  is  united  and  con- 
centred in  God,  we  niuft  ultimately  know  this,  and 
fly  to  him  in  our  fearch  after  happinefs : and  as  we 
experience  all  good  without  him  to  be  defedive,  un- 
ftable,  and  infufficient,  we  fhall  finally  latiate  in  him 
our  third  after  true  good,  and  after  permanent  and 
increafing  fatisfadion.  If  we  admit  the  laws  of  aflfo- 
ciation,  and  fuch  a mechanifm  of  the  human  mind 
as  is  conformable  to  it,  this  feems  to  be  the  natural 
progrefs  of  every  rational  being.  It  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  that,  in  every  given  point  of  this  progrefs, 
confidered  feparately,  we  muft  admit  a great  dif- 
ference with  refped  to  the  extent  of  the  way  that  each 
has  palled  : but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  every  one 
approaches  the  fame  point,  whether  by  a fhorter,  a 
longer,  a ftraighter,  or  a more  indired  way.  No 
true  aberration,  and  ftill  lefs  a retrogreflion  in  infini- 
tum can  take  place : every  deviation  is  merely  appa- 
rent, and  happens  only  to  remove  fome  obftacle. 
This,  however,  is  fo  far  valid  only,  as  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  not  difturbed  by  the  inreipofition  of 
any  fuperior  power,  or  as  the  being  that  drives  after 
perfedion  is  not  fupernaturally  and  forcibly  obftruded 
or  repelled  in  its  progrefs. 

It  remains  to  be  fhewn,  that  this  approximation 
to  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of  God,  is  alfo 
an  approximation  to  the  higheft  perfedion  and  hap- 
pinefs of  rational  beings.  It  is  already  clear,  from 
what  has  been  laid,  that  they  muft  always  be  ap- 
proaching this  point,  from  the  frame  of  their  natures. 
We  infer  too,  that  whac  is  a natural  and  inevitable 
confeqUence  of  our  nature,  when  we  are  placed  in 
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fui table  circumftances  and  a convenient  fituation, 
and  what  every  thing  tends  and  impels  us  to,  mud 
be  the  proper  objed  of  our  adive  powers,  and  the 
fcope  of  our  wifhes  and  endeavours ; and  when  we 
aim  at  this  objed,  and  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
it,  we  ftrive  after  the  proper  perfedion  of  our  nature. 
Thus  the  nearer  we  are  to  it,,  the  greater  is  our  per- 
fedion. From  what  has  already  been  obferved,  it 
is  evident,  that  this  objed  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Deity  himfeif ; and  this  aim,  nothing  but  the  pure 
love  of  God.  Every  other  objed  is  unfatisfadory : 
every  other  aim  is  placed  too  low  for  the  courfe  we 
have  to  run,  and  is  infufficient  to  content  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  make  God  himfeif  the  imme- 
diate objed  of  our  defires,  and  ftrive  after  a pure 
love  of  him,  perfed  and  durable  blifs,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  the  lot  of  a finite  creature,  muft  be  our  por- 
tion ; or  rather,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  to 
a pure  love  of  God,  we  fhall  all'o  approach  pure 
felicity  : for  the  good  which  we  love  and  defire  will 
be  pure  and  unalloyed.  We  love  the  Father  of 
light,  in  whom  there  is  no  viciftitude  of  light  and 
darknefs.  His  good  is  unbounded,  and  his  happi- 
nefs  uncreated.  Thus  the  good  we  feek  and  exped 
in  him  is  not  defedive,  infufficient,  or  limited,  but 
ever  new,  uncreated,  and  uncloying:  he  is  infinity. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  obfei  ve,  on  this  occafion,  that 
former  defenders  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  a’  Fenelon 
and  a Madame  Guyon,  if  they  had  not  found  fewer 
antagonifts,  would  have  been  treated  with  more  re- 
fped  by  them,  had  they  known,  like  our  author, 
how  to  give  a clear  explanation  of  it,  deduce  it 
from  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  illuf- 
trate  it  from  analogy  and  experience. 


PROP. 
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PROP.  LXXVI.  p.  347. 
On  Symbolical  Books. 


Under  the  title  of  the  rule  of  faith  it  was 
natural  to  exped  an  expofition  of  thofe  dodrines, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  with  afient  to  them,  our 
author  confiders  as  neceflary  to  excite  and  oblige 
men  to  puffue  the  preceding  rule  of  life.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  in  his  opinion,  a belief  of  certain  doc- 
trines is  only  fo  far  neceflary  and  valuable  as  it  pro- 
motes effedive  religion,  or  the  performance  of  our 
duties.  He  contents  himfelf,  however,  with  fome 
admonitions  to  his  readers  concerning  the  precepts 
of  natural  religion  before-mentioned,  and  only  requires 
them  to  unite  with  their  belief  in  thefe  precepts 
faith  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  a complete  and  fuffi- 
cient  fummary  of  the  divine  dodrines  of  falvation. 
He  is  no  friend  to  human  articles  or  creeds,  that  are 
framed  to  ferve,  together  with  the  Bible,  as  fteadfaft 
rules  of  faith  and  dodrine  ; deeming  it  neither 
neceflary,  nor  profitable,  to  extrad  any  rule  of  faith 
from  the  Bible,  and  eftablifh  it  under  the  form  of 
a fymbolical  writing. 

So  many  learned  inquiries  have  been  made  and 
publifhed  of  late  years,  refpeding  the  neceflity, 
juftice,  utility,  and  value  of  fymbolical  books,  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  that  what  I have  to  fay 
on  the  lubjed  mull  appear  in  fome  meafure  fuper- 
fluous:,  but  a fubjed  fo  extenflve  and  involved  is 
not  eafily  exhaufted.  He  that  wifhes  to  have  a com- 
plete view  of  it  may  confult  Blackburne’s  ConfeJ- 
fional , and  the  various  controverfial  writings  to  which 
that  celebrated  book  has  given  birth.  Of  German 
publications  Tollner’s  Abhandlung  uber  die  Jymbolijfchen 
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Biicher , and  the  writings  of  fome  of  its  late  defenders 
and  opponents,  particularly  deferve  notice.  Still  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the 
grounds  on  which  Hartley  bppofes  human  articles 
of  faith,  which  may  tend  to  fet  them  in  a clearer 
light. 

The  defenders  of  fymbolical  writings  muft  affert, 
or  rather  demonftrate,  that  they  are  neceffary  and 
indifpenfable,  if  they  would  manage  their  caufe  with 
fuccefs.  They  muft  prove,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  chriftian  world,  the  holy  fcriptures  alone,  with- 
out thefe  fupplements  or  authentic  expofitions,  are 
inefficient  to  attain  the  great  purpofe  for  which  God 
gave  them  to  us,  namely,  that  we  fhould  be  made 
wife  to  falvation.  They  muft  prove,  that  thefe  creeds 
are  more  powerful  inftruments  againft  the  doubts, 
ignorance,  or  wickednefs  of  thofe  who  go  aftray,  than 
the  holy  fcriptures ; or  that  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of 
Jefus,  and  his  apoftles,  may  be  more  clearly  and 
unequivocally  laid  down  in  unfcriptural  expreflions, 
than  in  thofe  employed  by  Jefus,  and  the  facred  wri- 
ters. Finally,  they  muft  prove,  that,  without  human 
articles  of  faith,  fuch  a variety  of  opinions,  and  differ- 
ence of  religion,  muft  arife,  as  would  render  the 
uniformity  of  teaching  neceffary  to  general  edification 
utterly  impoffible.  All  this  muft  be  proved,  before 
we  can  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  church  as  a com- 
munity, authorizing  it  to  eftablifh  opinions  for  the 
whole  body  according  to  its  own  pleafure,  and  to 
exclude  thofe  from  the  fociety  who  refufe  to  lubmic 
to  them,  in  defence  of  the  juftice  and  obligatory  na- 
ture of  human  ordinances  in  religious  matters.  No 
fociety  can  poffefs  a right  to  make  ufelefs  ordinances, 
or,  as  the  cafe  would  be  here,  pernicious  ones,  con- 
trary to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed,  and 
derogatory  to  the  refped  due  to  its  only  lawful  mafter 
and  legiflator.  No  fociety  can  poffefs  a right  to 
exclude  from  a participation  of  its  benefits  thofe,&  who, 
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before  the  eftablifhment  of  furh  ufelefs  or  injurious 
Ordinances,  were  worthy  members  of  ir,  for  refufing 
to  fubfciibe  to  the  new  articles,  whilft  they  abide  by 
the  laws  of  their  m after.  Thus  the  indifpenfablenefs 
of  iymbolical  books  is  the  grand  point.  If  this  can 
be  let  afide,  we  tnuft  rejedt  them,  on  account  of  the 
difadvantages  that  muff  enfue  from  their  being  efta- 
blifhed,  the  molt  important  of  which  is  the  preven- 
tion of  private  and  free  inquiry  into  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  can  be  fupported,  the  ratifica- 
tion ol  fymbolical  b<)oks  will  not  ceafe  to  be  an  evil, 
it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  a necefiary  evil. 

Againft  the  neceflity  of  human  articles  of  faith, 
our  author  objedts,  amongft  other  things,  that  men 
may  underftand  and  interpret  them  in  as  various  ways 
as  they  may  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  and  raife  as 
endlefs  difputes  about  their  true  fenfe.  On  this  point 
he  appeals  to  experience,  which  is  here  unqueltion- 
ably  a much  furer  guide  than  reafoning  a priori.  In 
the  Church  of  England  experience  clearly  {hews,  that,, 
though  the  thirty- nine  articles  were  eftablifhed  for  the 
purpole  of  preventing  difference  of  opinion,  this  end 
has  not  been  in  the  fmalleft  degree  promoted  by 
them.  One  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  this  is,  that 
btfhop  Burnet,  in  his  learned  expofition  of  thofe 
articles,  endeavours  fo  to  explain  them,  that  people 
who  entertain  very  different  opinions  with  refpcdt 
to  their  purport  may  receive  and  fubfcribe  them. 
Probably  a fimilar  commentary  might  be  written 
on  the  articles  of  faith  of  every  proteftant  church, 
with  fimilar  effedt.  If  it  be  faid,  that  fuch  an  ex- 
pofition is  nothing  more  than  a forced  and  ambigu- 
ous interpretation,  and  that  its  invalidity  may  be 
fhewn,  and  the  true  fenfe  of  the  fymbolical  writings 
reftored  and  proved,  by  the  rules  of  found  criticifm ; 
I would  afk,  whether  the  obfcurities  of  the  Biblical 
text  might  not  in  like-  manner  be  removed,  and  its 
true  meaning  eftablifhed  on  as  clear  and  folid  proofs, 
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at  lead  as  far  as  refpeds  the  do&rines  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  proper  fubje&s  of  fyrnbolical  writings  ? 
If  fyrnbolical  books  be  not  rendered  ufelefs  as  proofs, 
or  for  any  other  purpofe,  from  their  admitting  of 
various  interpretations,  why  fhould  the  fcriptures  be 
fo  on  that  account  ? If  this  be  afferted  of  the  latter, 
it  mud  equally  hold  good,  of  the  former ; and  a>s 
foon  as  a difpute  arifes  refpedting  their  meaning,  they 
become  ufelefs,  and  incapable  of  deciding  any  thing, 
and  the  fenfe  of  the  difputed  paffage  can  only  be 
determined  by  a new  fyrnbolical  book. 

But  is  ii  not  apparent,  from  the  compofition  and 
dyle  of  the  Bible,  compared  with  thofe  of  fyrnbolical 
books,  that  the  former,  written  in  common  language, 
and  a popular  manner,  mud  be  more  expofed  to 
ambiguous  and  ind'etei  minate  exprefiions  than  thefe, 
which  are  written  fydematically,  in  philofophical 
language  and  order,  and  with  logical  precifion  ? At 
the  fird  view,  this  difference  feems  to  give  fyrnbolical 
books  an  advantage  over  the  fcriptures ; but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  contrary  will  appear,  on  a clofer  exami- 
nation. In  fupport  of  this  opinion  much  might  be 
faid,  but  I mud  here  confine  myfelf  to  a few  remarks. 
In  the  fird  place,  I fhall  obferve,  that  the  indrudlion 
given  us  in  the  fcriptures  is,  for  the  mod  part,  con- 
veyed to  us  in  an  hidorical  manner,  and  is,  on  that 
account  mod  clear  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity. 
The  dodlrines  of  our  religion  are  delivered  in  the 
hidory  of  our  Saviour : and  this  hidory  is  the  chrif- 
tian’s  fydem  of  indru&ion.  Hidory  is  in  itfelf  more 
intelligible  than  any  other  fpecies  of  compofition, 
particularly  if  written  with  fimplicity,  in  a natural 
order,  and  without  embellifhment.  To  underdand 
the  principal  fa£ts  it  relates,  at  lead,  nothing  more 
is  neceflary  than  a knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written ; and  with  a little  attention  I can 
difcover  the  doftrines  comprifed  in  thofe  fa£ts,  and 
founded  on  them,  or  thofe  occafionally  interfperfed 
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amongft  them,  with  more  certainty  and  facility  than 
if  they  flood  alone,  unconnected  with  any  circum- 
ftances.  The  faying  of  Jefus,  for  example,  I am 
the  refurreftion  and  the  life , might  admit  of  various 
explanations  : but  if  we  connect  it  with  the  awaking 
of  one  from  the  dead,  on  which  occafion  it  was 
i'poken,  no  one  can  miftake  its  true  fenfe,  that  does 
not  wilfully  fhut  his  eye«  againft  the  light.  The 
Epiftles  of  the  Apoflles,  it  is  true,  want,  in  fome 
degree,  this  advantage  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle : ftill, 
however,  they  refer  to  the  hiflory  of  Jefus  and  other 
fads,  and  as  they  elucidate  thefe,  they  are  reciprocally 
illuftrated  by  them.  Befides  this,  the  apoftolical 
epiftles  refpeCt  the  fituation,  ftate,  and  circumftances 
of  thole  for  whom  they  were  intended,  the  particular 
complexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  apoflles  flood  to  their 
profelytes.  Now  all  this  is  hiftorical,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  this  hif- 
torical part,  the  fewer  ambiguities  will  he  find.  . 
Thus  what  the  facred  writings  lofe  in  precifion  and 
accuracy  from  dieir  popular  ftyle,  their  being  hif- 
torical will  amply  make  up  to  the  reader. 

Let  us  farther  obferve,  that  a methodical  and  fci- 
entific  delivery  of  doCtrines  is  not  always  fufficient  to 
determine  their  meaning  with  precifion,  and  prevent 
all  poflibility  of  a mifconftrudion.  The  language 
and  method  of  the  fchools  are  advantageous  only  when 
the  writer  has  a fundamental  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeCt  which  he  handles  fcientifically,  when  his  inqui- 
ries have  brought  him  to  a clear  and  juft  idea  of  it, 
and  when  thofe  for  whom  he  writes  can  follow  the 
fteps  of  his  reafoning,  and  enter  fully  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  with  him.  Where  thefe  requifites  are 
wanting,  this  rigid  method,  and  philofophical  lan- 
guage, ferve  only  to  perplex  both  himlelf  and  his 
readers.  The  appearance  of  folidity  will  lead  the 
writer  to  take  his  arbitrary  notions,  deduced  from 
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mere  appearances,  for  the  trued  and  bed,  and  an  art- 
ful combination  of  words,  for  a well-grounded  con- 
catenation of  ideas,  and  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf ; whilft 
the  reader,  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  himfelf  or  the 
writer,  racks  his  imagination  to  acquire  clear  and 
precife  ideas  in  vain.  If  he  could  not  be  made  to 
underdand  the  fubjedt,  he  might  at  lead  acquire 
fome  ufeful  notions  of  it,  if  it  were  delivered  in  fami- 
liar language,  and  common  modes  of  exprefilon. 
That  this  is  the  general  cafe  with  mod,  if  not  all 
writers  of  fymbolical  books,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
they,  for  the  mod  part,  endeavouring  to  give  rules 
how  men  fliould  think,  or  rather  exprefs  themfelves, 
on  the  myderies  of  religion,  and  mod  abftiufe  phi- 
lofophical fubtleties,  intermingle  with  the  popular 
the  philofophical  method  and  language,  which  are  in 
fome  meafure  unfuitable,  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  per fpicuity.  How  can  their  logical  method  con- 
tribute to  precifion,  and  fecurity  againd  midake,  on 
lubjedts  of  which  themfelves  had  no  real  and  deter- 
minate idea,  and  which,  according  to  their  own 
confddon,  were  expreded  in  unintelligible  words  ? 
Certainly  it  does  nothing  more  than  give  them  an 
appearance  of  having  faid  fome  thing*  when  in  fadt 
they  have  faid  nothing;  and,  if  we  would  form  any 
conceptions  of  the  fubjedt,  we  mud  lay  afide  the 
language  and  diftindtions  of  the  fchools,  and  have 
recourie  to  the  popular  expredions  of  the  feriptures 
themfelves.  Frequently  when  thefe  dogmatids  would 
decide  philofophical  quedions,  they  confound  the 
language  of  the  fchools  with  that  of  the  feriptures ; 
a fruitful  fource  of  error  tyid  perplexity.  For  the 
juftice  of  this  remark,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  a 
driking  example  which  Hartley  gives  in  what  he 
fays  on  Free-will : an  example  extremely  applicable 
to  the  point  in  quedion,  and  well  calculated  to 
illuflrate  it,  as  the  quedion  concerning  free-will,  de 
liber 0 arbitrio , and  fome  fubjcdls  related  to  ir,  is 
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very  pointedly  introduced  into  mod,  if  not  all  con- 
fefiions,  and  decided  in  the  ambiguous  manner  re- 
marked by  Hartley. 

For  thefe  and  fimilar  reafons,  ambiguities  and 
obfeurities  muft  arife,  though  every  poftible  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  prevent  them.  Where  there  , is  no 
real  and  clear  idea,  that  is,  fuch  as  we  may  difeover 
from  the  apparent  fenfe,  or  from  analogy,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  expofitor  can  comprehend,  and  he  is 
liable  to  form  different  conceptions,  whilft  he  ad- 
heres to  the  eftablifhed  language,  and  the  expref- 
fions  employed.  When  the  writer  does  not  under- 
ftand  what  he  means  himfelf,  he  cannot  expefl  that 
his  readers  fhould.  In  all  fuch  cafes  fymbolical 
books  can  only  promote  uniformity  of  exprefTion, 
not  identity  of  notions  and  fentiments ; and  the 
leaft  deviation  from  this  uniformity  of  exprefTion,  or 
the  alteration  of  a Tingle  word,  will  produce  a di- 
verfity  of  opinion  : a fufficient  proof,  that  nothing 
clear  and  determinate  has  been  impreffed  on  the 
mind,  and  that  terms  of  art  have  fupplied  the  place 
of  ideas.  The  unity  thus  promoted  is  like  the  peace 
of  which  Tacitus  fpeaks : ubi  Jolitudinem  f aciunt, 
pacem  appellant , We  may  go  ftill  farther : not  un- 
frequently  the  expreffions  of  articles  of  faith  are  in- 
duftrioufly  contrived  to  be  indeterminate  and  equi- 
vocal, to  allow  fome  difference  of  opinion,  at  leaft 
in  points  confidered  as  not  abfolutely  effential. 

Finally,  did  fymbolical  writings  exprefs  ideas,  and 
points  of  doeftrine,  with  all  due  accuracy  and  preci- 
fion,  ftill  they  would  be  no  longer  clear  and  deter- 
minate, than  the  philofophical  fyftem  which  they 
followed  prevailed,  and  its  language  remained  unal- 
tered. Should  this  philofophy,  and  this  language, 
give  way  to  a new  fyftem,  and  a new  phrafeology, 
obfeurity  and  ambiguity  muft  enfue,  and  the  words 
of  the  confeffion  would  not  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  compofer,  but  a different,  and  frequently  an 
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oppofite  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  a 
(Viking  example  in  the  word  prefence , as  it  is  ufed 
in  the  fymbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
with  refpetft  to  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  Lord’s 
fupper.  When  they  were  drawn  up,  probably,  fome- 
thing  more  was  underftood  thereby  than  an  effectual 
prefence,  which  the  followers  of  Wolfe’s  philofophy 
now  confider  it  to  imply.  This  change  of  ideas  has 
at  lead:  occafioned  a confiderable  difference  in  the 
Lutheran  dorftrines  refpedling  the  Lord’s  fupper; 
which  difference  appears  fo  important  to  a celebrated 
divine,  that  he  accufes  thofe,  who  admit  the  prefence 
of  Chrift  only  according  to  Wolfe’s  idea,  of  feceding 
from  the  Lutheran  church.  But  how  is  this  opinion 
to  be  maintained  and  verified  ? Unqueftionably  on 
exegeiical  principles.:  for  the  grounds  of  the  forego- 
ing Lutheran  tenet  are  as  clear  in  the  holy  ferip- 
tures,  as  the  tenet  itfelf  in  the  fymbolical  books. 
Cannot  the  learned  inquirer,  then,  as  clearly  prove 
it  from  the  former,  as  from  the  latter  ? Moft 
a flured ly,  if  he  be  impartial,  and  not  obftinately 
blind  to  the  truth.  Even  fuppofing  him  to  be  pre- 
judiced againft  the  truth,  will  he  be  lefs  fo  when 
he  meets  with  it  in  fymbolical  books,  than  when  he 
finds  tt  in  the  feriptures  ? and  confequently  fee  it 
more  clearly,  and  with  greater  readinefs,  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter  ? Surely  not,  unlefs  he 
acknowledge  the  fymbolical  books  to  .be  obligatory, 
and  they  have  a power  of  compelling  him  to  em- 
brace their  doftiines.  If  he  but  deem  them  of  equal 
authority  with  the  feriptures  themfelves,  and  confider 
it  as  neceffary  to  conform  his  opinions  to  thofe  they 
deliver,  as  to  thofe  contained  in  the  feriptures,  they 
will  only  be  of  equal  weight  with  him. 

If  precife  and  definite  forms  be  indifpenfable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a neceftary  uniformity  in  teach- 
ing, why  are  they  confined  to  the  do&rines  of  belief, 
excluding  thofe  of  morality  ? Herefies  and  fchifms 
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are  not  lefs  poffible  in  the  latter,  and  are  far  more 
dangerous,  as  Dr.  Tollner  has  well  obferved.  The 
Bible  does  not  prefent  us  with  a regular  fyftem  of 
morality,  any  more  than  of  faith.  The  duties,  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  chriftianity,  are  delivered  in 
popular  language,  and  without  art.  Allegorical  and 
hyperbolical  modes  of  expreffion,  that  feem  to  re- 
quire an  explanation,  and  more  ftridt  definition, 
occur  equally  in  both.  Many  of  our  Redeemer’s 
precepts  of  morality,  particularly  in  the  fermon  on 
the  mount,  are  delivered  in  very  general  terms,  re- 
quiring to  be  explained  with  as  much  care,  and  con- 
(lderation  of  the  concomitant  and  occafional  circum- 
ftances,  as  dodbines  of  faith,  if  we  with  not  to  apply 
them  improperly.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  pre- 
cepts termed  confilia  evangelic  a,  on  which  we  have 
enlarged  in  a preceding  note.  Clear  as  the  literal 
meaning  of  thefe  and  other  precepts  may  be,  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  cafes  is  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulties : and  as  this  application 
of  then)  is  neceflfary  to  be  confidered,  for  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  chriflians,  and  general  edification,  it 
fliould  feem,  that  a fymbolical  ftandard  would  here 
be  particularly  conducive  to  orthodoxy.  But  let  it 
be  farther  confidered,  thac  different  opinions,  or 
contradidtions,  between  teachers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
morality  are  far  more  obvious  and  (hocking,  and 
make  a much  ftronger  imprefiion  on  the  minds  of 
the  heaiers,  than  difagreements  in  that  part  of  chrif- 
tianity, to  determine  which  has  been  the  chief  aim 
of  the  fymbolical  books  of  all  parties,  namely  theo- 
logical hypothefes.  With  refpedt  to  the  latter,  two 
teachers  of  the  fame  communion  may  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  dodbines,  if  the  one  do  not 
announce  his  opinion  in  the  moft  precife  manner,  for 
' the  declared  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  other,  without 
their  difagreement  being  fufpedted  by  their  hearers, 
to  whom  thefe  fpeculative  notions  are  neither  impor- 
tant 
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cant  nor  comprehenfible,  however  weighty  they  may 
appear  to  the  learned  dogmatifts : and  even  Should 
they  fufped  it,  it  would  intereft  them  little,  whilft 
they  confidered,  that  their  duties  would  remain  un- 
altered, whatever  way  the  abftrufe  queftion  might  be 
decided.  Far  otherwife  would  it  be,  fhould  one  of 
the  teachers  permit  the  mode  of  condud,  amule- 
ments,  and  pleafures,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  the  other  condemn  them.  Far  other- 
wife  would  it  afFed  their  minds,  fhould  the  one  lead 
them  to  fufped  thofe  ads  of  piety  which  the  other 
had  recommended,  and  represent  to  them  as  falla- 
cious the  hope  of  a fpecdy  converfion,  with  which 
the  other  had  flattered  them.  In  general,  the  per- 
plexities and  fcandal  that  may  be,  and  adually  are, 
occafioned  by  erroneous  teaching,  arife  on  points  to 
which  fymbolical  books  have  paid  little  attention, 
and  in  which  men  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  their 
afiiftance. 

Let  now  the  impartial  reader  decide,  how  far  the 
judgment  of  our  author  concerning  articles  of  faith 
is  juft,  from  the  preceding  comparifon  of  human 
creeds  with  the  fcriptures,  and  from  experience.  To 
many,  perhaps,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  impro- 
bable, that  the  holy  fcriptures  alone,  -without  any 
human  additions,  or  authoritative  interpretations, 
are  fufficient  to  maintain  the  unity  of  dodrine  ne- 
ceflary  for  general  inftrudion  and  edification  ; fo 
far  at  leaft  as  this  unity  requires  nothing  but  the 
principles  of  truth,  and  not  refped  to  the  heads 
of  church  or  ftate.  It  mult  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  only  neceffary  unity  of  opinion  is  intelligible 
to  the  common  capacity  of  mankind,  without  the 
aid  of  learning  or  philofophy  : this  is  what  concerns 
the  fads  of  chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  creed  of 
the  apoftles,  and  in  the  dodrines  and  precepts  im- 
mediately deducible  from  it.  All  other  theories 
and  hypothefes  appertain  not  to  general  edification, 
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or  fliould  be  propounded  with  modefty  as  private 
opinions,  and  left  to  the  hearer’s  examination.  If 
a teacher,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  flock*,  have 
reafon  to  firp.pofe,  that  a conflderable  portion  of 
them  have  noc  fufficient  knowledge  and  wifdom  to 
prove  fuch  theories  by  the  holy  lcriptures,  and  are 
incapable  of  forming  a right  judgment  of  them,  fo 
that  his  hearers  mult  blindly  believe  what  he  deli- 
vers, merely  from  their  refpedt  to  his  authority,  this 
ought  to  prevent  his  uttering  them  from  the  pulpit. 

PROP.  LXXXV.  p.  380. 

On  the  Expectations  of  the  Bodies  politic  of  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Earth , and  particularly  of  the  Jews. 

In  proof  of  the  expectations  which  our  author 
announces  in  this  fedtion,  he  appeals  to  prophecies 
in  the  holy  lcriptures,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  noc 
cite  them  with  accuracy  : ftill  lefs  does  he  expound 
them,  and  fhew,  that  they  actually  foretel  the  events 
which  he  is  led  by  them  to  expect,  though  thefe 
prophecies  mull  be  the  principal,  if  not  foie  grounds 
of  his  expectations.  For  were  we  to  judge  from 
the  experience  of  part  times  what  may  happen 
hereafter,  and  form  our  prognoftic  from  the  courfe 
of  the  world,  thefe  expectations  may  turn  out  in 
many  refpects  differently.  It  would  not  have  been 
amifs,  too,  had  our  author  been  more  precife  and 
circumftantial  in  his  arguments.  He  ought  not  to 
have  explained  the  prophecies  concerning  the  latter 
days  fo  authoritatively  as  he  has  done,  or  confl- 
dered  their  meaning  as  io  determinate  and  precife, 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  many  expofitors  of  the 
prophetic  paflages  which  he  had  in  view  have  not 
found  in  them  any  grounds  for  fuch  expectations, 

and  others  have  deemed  the  language  of  the  pro- 
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phecies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament 
that  relate  to  this  point,  fo  enigmatical  and  obfcure, 
and  the  principles  of  interpreting  prophecies  as  yet  fo 
indefinite,  that  they  confider  themfelves  bound  to 
withhold  giving  an  opinion.  Prudence  appears  to 
me  to  recommend  the  latter,  as  the  fafeft  part  that 
can  be  taken.  It  has  never  yet  been  afcertained, 
how  far  thefe  prophecies  have  already  been  fulfilled, 
and  what  parts  of  them  are  accomplifhed.  Thus- 
we  want  that  key  to  the  prophetic  writings,  which 
a companion  of  what  is  paft  with  the  types  and  ex- 
preffions under  which  it  is  couched  would  give 
us,  to  decypher  the  prophecies  of  events  that  are 
ftill  to  come.  Whilft  we  want  this  beft  aid  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  mode  of  writing,  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  when, 
and  how  far,  images  and  expreffions  taken  from 
earthly  things,  and  from  temporal  happinels  and  un- 
bappinefs,  mult  be  received  in  a ftriftly  literal  fenfe, 
or  as  figurative  and  hyperbolical.  As  far,  however, 
as  we  can  with  any  confidence  employ  fuch  aids,  we 
feem  to  be  juftified  in  understanding  the  prophecies 
in  a figurative  and  fpiritual  fenfe.  Every  one  muft 
admit  that  our  Lord  foretold  the  deftru&ion  of 
Jerufalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewifh  republic 
in  expreffions,  and  by  figures,  that  we  muft  not-  in- 
terpret literally.  He  fays,  amongft  other  things,  that 
he  fhould  be  feen  coming  in  the  clouds,  and  that 
figns  fhould  appear  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  flat  s ; yet 
nothing  of  this  literally  happened.  Even  at  his  firft 
coming  upon  earth,  as  it  is  called,  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Teftament  had  reprefented  him  as  the 
founder  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  Now  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  he  never  fo 
appeared,  what  reafon  have  we  to  prefume,  that  a 
fecond  coming,  totally  different  from  the  firft,  fhould 
be  announced  in  expreffions  and  figures,  for  the 
moft  parr,  not  differing  from  thofe  by  which  his  firft 

coming 
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coming  was  unqueftionably  announced  ? An  authen- 
tic explanation  of  a prophecy  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles, 
feems  to  me  a ftrong  argument  for  the  fpiritual 
meaning  of  every  prefage  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Meffiah.  The  prophetic  words,  I will  Jhew 
wonders  in  heaven  above , and  figns  in  the  earth  beneath , 
blood,  and  fire , and  vapour  of  finoke,  are  not  taken  in 
the  proper  and  ftrid  fenfe. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  beautiful  pidure  of  general 
happinefs  and  a golden  age,  with  which  Ifaiah,  in 
his  eleventh  chapter,  delineates  the  latter  days,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Meffiah’s  reign  upon  earth  ; 
if  we  compare  it  with  what  adually  happened  at  that 
time,  it  will  appear,  how  extremely  cautious  we 
ought  to  be,  in  applying  to  the  imagery  of  the 
prophecies  a grofs  terreftrial  meaning.  The  ex- 
preftion  of  St.  Peter,  that  no  prophecy  is  of  private 
interpretation , that  is,  can  only  be  explained  com- 
pletely by  the  events  which  adually  accomplifh  it, 
feems  to  hold  good,  in  a particular  fenfe,  of  all  thefe 
prophecies.  We  fhall  be  perfedly  juftified,  there- 
fore, fo  long  as  nothing  more  certain  and  precife  is 
made  out,  in  confidering  as  uncertain  the  prophetic 
grounds  alleged  for  the  expedation  of  the  deftrudion 
and  abolition  of  all  the  prefent  powers  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  by  a fifth  monarchy,  or  millennium  as 
it  is  called,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  this  kingdom 
of  the  righteous,  itfelf.  On  the  dogmatic  grounds 
that  may  be  brought  in  fupport  of  fuch  an  expec- 
tation, I lay  no  great  ftrefs.  The  public  atteftation 
of  Jefus,  fufficiently  illuftrattd  by  what  follows,  that 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  feems  to  me  to 
contradid  every  expedation  of  his  a (Turning  any 
temporal  dominion  ; neither  do  I think  its  force 
has  ever  been  weakened  by  any  counter-arguments. 
At  lead,  1 confider  it  as  a juft  and  valid  objedion 
againft  the  expedation  of  fuch  great  changes,  that 

we 
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we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  when,  how,  or  by  what 
means  they  can  be  effected.  Still  more  weighty  is 
the  objedtion,  that  thefe  expeditions  are  not  more 
fully  demonftrable  from  the  fcriptures,  than  that 
of  the  millennium,  as  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
founded  on  a prophecy  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  It  is  well  known  how  much  may  be  laid 
againfl:  the  divine  authority  of  that  book,  and  how 
weakly  the  arguments  of  fome  of  its  learned  oppo- 
nents, particularly  of  Semler  - and  Michaelis,  have 
been  oppoled.  The  point  is  not,  perhaps,  abfolutely 
decided:  yet  I think  no  impartial  inquirer,  after 
having  duly  weighed  and  confidered  the  arguments 
for  and  againfl:  the  authenticity  of  the  Revelation, 
can  maintain,  as  true  and  .certain,  any  dodtrine  or 
expedtation  founded  folely  on  that  book.  Till 
fomething  more  decifive  is  offered  on  this  point,  I 
can  find  neither  the  complete  deftrudlion  and  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  prefent  powers  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth, -by  the  eftablifhment  of  a fifth  monarchy,  or 
millennium,  nor  the  approaching  temporal  dominion 
of  Chrifl:,  according  to  the  expeditions  announced 
by  our  author,  to  be  clearly  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies. 

The  expedtation  of  a future  general  converfion 
and  gathering  of  the  Jews  into  the  church  of 
Chriff,  I muft  make  an  exception,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  to  be  foretold  with  fufficient  clearnefs,  in  the 
well-known  paffage,  Rom.  xi.  16.  There  are  fome, 
indeed,  who  interpret  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  “ all 
Ifrael  fhall  be  faved,”  of  a fpiritual  Ifrael,  or  the 
whole  number  of  believers  of  the  church  of  Chrifl:, 
compofed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  others  who 
refer  it  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  but  confider  it  as 
already  fulfilled.  The  fuppofition  of  a fpiritual 
Ilrael  being  meant,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
the  context,  as,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  of  which  it  makes  a part,  the  Ifrael  of 

the 
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the  apoftle  unqueftionably  means  the  Jewilh  nation. 
The  fame  Ifrael  of  which  he  fays,  that  blindnefs 
in  part  is  happened  to  it,  muft  alfo  be  underftood 
when  he  fays,  that  all  Ifrael  fhall  be  faved. 
Further,  the  apoftle  declares,  that  he  announces 
a myftery,  that  is,  according  to  the  fcriptural 
fenfe  of  the  word,  a thing  hitherto  unknown, 
or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  difcovercd  by  hu- 
man forefight.  Now  that  Ifrael  Ihould  be  in  part 
blind  could  be  no  fuch  myftery,  for  this  was  well 
known  to  every  chriftian  : or  that  the  fulnefs  of  the 
Gentiles  Ihould  come  in,  for  it  was  already  known, 
that  the  heathens  Ihould  be  received  into  the 
church  of  Chrift.  Paul  had  already  preached  the 
gofpel  to  them,  and  converted  many'  of  them  to 
chriftianity.  Neither  can  it  be  deemed  a myftery, 
that  all  thofe  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  chofen 
by  God  to  conftitute  the  church  of  Chrift,  Ihould 
actually  walk  according  to  it.  For  this  was  by  no 
means  an  event  undifcoverable  to  the  human  un- 
derftanding;  as  it  was  already  in  part  fulfilled,  and 
the  complete  accomplifhment  of  it  muft  be  highly 
probable,  nay  could  not  be  doubtful  to  any  chriftian. 
Befides,  were  we  to  underftand  by  all  Ifrael  that 
Ihould  be  faved  the  fpiritual  Ifrael,  it  would  be  fo 
far  from  being  fuitable  to  the  end  for  which  the 
apoftle  announced  this  myftery,  that  it  would  be 
totally  repugnant  to  it.  He  difcovers  his  aim  clearly, 
in  that  he  fays : “ for  I would  not,  brethren,”  the 
chriftian  Gentiles  to  whom  he  had  before  particu- 
larly addrefled  himfelf,  verfe  13.  “ that  ye  Ihould 
be  ignorant  of  this  myftery,  left  ye  Jhould  be  wife 
in  your  own  conceits."  He  had  already  warned  them, 
that  they  Ihould  not  boaft  againft  the  branches  of 
the  olive  tree  into  which  they  were  grafted,  that  is, 
againft  the  chofen  Ifrael,  or  defpife  them  as  utterly 
rejeded  and  caft  off  by  God.  This  explanation  is 

congenial  to  the  defign  of  the  apoftle,  whofe  myftery 
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was  intended  to  fupprefs  the  pride  of  the  believing 
Gentiles,  and  make  them  think  better  of  the  Jews. 
Any  explanation,  that  does  not  accord  with  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpofe,  mull  be  reje&ed.  How  would 
it  contribute  to  lefien  the  pride  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
tell  them,  that  the  whole  fpiritual  Ifrael,  that  is,  all 
whom  God  fhould  appoint  to  become  members  of 
the  church,  from  every  nation  on  earth,  without  dif- 
tin&ion,  fhould  be  faved  ? How  does  this  inform- 
ation tend  to  infpire  the  believing  Gentiles  with  lefs 
contempt  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  ? Would  this 
explanation  of  the  myftery  change  their  opinion,  that 
the  Jews  were  utterly  rejeded  by  God  ? Admitting 
this  fenfe  of  the  words,  the  apoftle  fays  nothing  to  his 
purpofe,  nothing  that  would  make  the  heathens  more 
courteous  to  the  Jews.  But  his  words  are  perfedly 
adapted  to  his  intentions,  when  he  fays  : the  blind- 
nefs  which  has  happened  to  a part  of  the  Jews,  (hall 
not  continue  for  ever,  but  only  till  the  bulk  of  the 
Gentiles  fhall  be  converted.  This  biindoefs.  will 
then  be  removed.  Thus  you  heathens  mud  not 
imagine,  that  thefe  unhappy  people  are  v/holly  loft, 
and  that  all  God’s  great  defigns  and  purpofes  with 
them  have  terminated  in  an  utter  rejection.  No: 
the  gifts  and  calls  of  God  to  them  will  never  be 
done  away. 

This  fenfe  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  quotation 
from-Ifaiah  : cc  There  fhall  come  out  of  Sion  the  de- 
liverer, and  fhall  turn  away  ungodlinefs  from  Jacob.” 
Were  not  this  the  true  fenfe  of  the  words,  but  a fpi- 
ritual Ifrael  were  fpoken  of,  why  fhould  the  apoftle 
take  the  trouble  to  fhew  the  little  incredibility  of  the 
change  foretold  by  him  ? They  who  “ abide  not  in 
unbelief  fhall  be  grafted  in  : for  God  is  able  to  graft 
them  in  again.  For  if  thou  (an  heathen ) wert  cut  out 
of  the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert 
grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a good  olive-tree : 
how  much  more  fhall  thefe,  which  be  the  natural 
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branches , be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree  ?”  To 
this  follow  the  words  in  which  he  clearly  and  di- 
redlly  fays,  what  he  had  before  exprdfcd  figuratively. 
How  little  does  the  explanation  of  a fpiritual  Ifrael 
agree  with  all  this ! Let  us  alfo  take  the  following 
into  confideration.  The  counfels  of  God  are  here 
laid  open  to  the  apoftle,  and  he  lets  us  perceive  a 
certain  analogy  between  the  choofing  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  future  choofing  of  Ifrael.  After  he  has  made 
the  general  remark,  that  God  has  not  repented  of 
his  gifts,  or  of  his  calling,  and  that  he  will  not 
alter,  or  depart  from  his  purpofes  and  promifes  to 
his  chofen  people,  he  adds  the  following  words : 
“ for  as  ye  (the  heathen)  in  times  pad  have  not 
believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through 
their  unbelief : (both  here  and  elfewhere  the  apoftle 
reprefents  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  as  the  occafion 
of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Chrift  himfelf 
feems  to  do  the  fame  in  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
of  the  king’s  fon)  even  fo  have  thcfe  (the  Jews) 
alfo  now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they 
alfo  may  obtain  mercy.”  That  is,  as  appears  from 
the  context,  God  will  fuffer  them  to  continue  in 
blindnefs  and  unbelief,  as  formerly  the  heathen 
world,  that  he  may  one  day  have  mercy  upon  them 
of  his  own  free  grace,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
defert  in  them,  more  than  there  had  been  in  the 
heathen.  The  apoftle  then  proceeds  to  the  fun- 

damental principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
clears  up  the  whole  of  God’s  conduct  both  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  gives  us  a key  to  it.  For 
God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief  \ that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all.  He  hath  fufrered  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  continue  in  like  blindnefs,  and  the 
fame  condemnation,  that  all  he  fhould  do  to  deliver 
each  might  be  the  effeift  of  mercy  alone,  and  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a free  and  unmerited  grace.  Difficult 
as  the  latter  fentence  is,  from  its  connection  with  the 

whole 
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whole,  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  which 
is  here  given  to  it.  How  much  the  expectation  of 
a future  general  converfion  of  the  Jews  is  confirmed 
by  it,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one.  I fay  a future 
general  converfion  of  the  Jews  : for  there  are  fome 
who  allow  the  choien  people  of  Ifrael  to  be  here 
meant,  yet  maintain  that  this  converfion  happened 
long  ago,  and  foon  after  the  apoftle’s  prediction. 
This  feems  to  me  a forced  conftruction  of  the 
words,  and  .not  fuitable  to  the  context.  Hiftory 
mentions  no  conveifion  of  the  Jews  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  chriftianity,  lubfequent  to  this  prediction  of 
the  apoftle,  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  deemed  an  ac- 
complifhment  of  it,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon. 
We  find  no  account  of  any  number  of  the  Jewifh 
nation  embracing  chriftianity  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  earlieft  converfions  which  followed  the  firft 
and  fecond  preaching  of  Peter,  or  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  labours  of  the  other  apoftles, 
previous  to  this  prediction  of  Paul.  Already  when 
Paul  wrote,  he  had  quitted  the  hardened  Jews  for 
-the  heathens,  and  had  given  up  the  hope  of  effecting 
more  with  them  than  had  already  been  done.  If, 
notwithftanding  the  confiderable  number  of  Jews  al- 
ready converted,  and  though  the  firft  ftem  of  the 
chriftians  confifted  of  Jews,  it  be  ftill  faid,  that  Ifrael 
was  rejected,  how  could  a fubfequent  weaker  and 
very  limited  converfion  be  deemed  a fulfilling  of  the 
words,  all  Ifrael  fhall  be  faved  ? Was  the  fulnefs  of 
the  Gentiles  already  come  in,  in  thofe  early  days  ? 
However  limited  we  may  think  ourfelves  juftified  in 
fuppofing  the  meaning  of  this  all  to  be,  in  would  be 
unnatural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  converfion  of  fome 
individuals  could  be  termed  a general  converfion,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  feveral  thoufands  at  once.  * It 
would  be  abfurd  to  hold  up  the  making  a few  occa- 
fional  profelytes  to  chriftianity  as  a converfion  of  the 
whole,  whilft  the  majority  of  the  nation  remained 
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unconverted,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  a chofen 
people,  in  oppoficion  to  the  chriftians. 

After  the  important  converfions  that  had  already 
happened,  how  could  the  apoftle  term  fuch  incon- 
fiderable  ones,  which  were  indeed  very  probable,  and 
might  be  forefeen  without  any  divine  revelation,  a 
myftery,  or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  preconceived 
by  the  human  underftanding  ? For,  after  what  had 
already  taken  place,  it  might  eafily  be  prefumed  that 
many  individuals  of  the  Jewifh  nation  would  embrace 
the  chriftian  religion.  If  the  apoftle  meant  to  fay 
no  more  than  this,  he  fpoke  very  hyperbolically, 
when  he  reprefentcd  this  prediction  as  a myftery. 
But  it  was  highly  improbable,  and  mod  myfterious, 
according  to  the  appearance  of  things,  that  a people, 
which  now  denied  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  fhould  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  the  Meftiah,  and  that  a belief  in 
him  fhould  become  their  national  religion.  If  it  be 
faid,  that  the  affurance  of  a diftant,  though  great 
converfion,  would  have  contributed  little  to  the  con- 
folation  of  the  then  afflicted  Jews  : I would  anfwer : 
it  would  comfort  them  at  leaft  as  much  as  other 
joyful  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  predicting 
very  diftant  events,  in  the  accomplifhment  of  which 
they  could  not  participate.  But  the  apoftle  does  not 
give  this  as  the  dtfign  of  his  prediction  : he  aftigns 
as  a reafon  for  it,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
Gentiles  from  delpifing  the  Jews,  as  a nation  totally 
rejected  by  God.  Yet  how  could  the  occafional 
converfion  of  a few  of  the  Jews  contribute  to  this 
purpofe  ? If  the  confideration  that  fo  many  Jews- had 
been  made  profelytes  to  chriftianity  on  the  firft  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  in  a manner  far  more  ftriking  than 
has  ever  fince  happened,  even  to  the  piefent  day,  and 
that  the  firft;  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  firft; 
chriftian  communities  were  Jews,  were  inefficient  to 
induce  the  heathens  to  judge  more  favourably  of  that 
people,  and  its  final  deftination  ; how  much  lefs 
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would  the  following  (lighter  converfions  be  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  a gentler  and  more  kind  opinion  ? 
After  all  "that  has  happened  in  that  refpefl,  from 
thofe  times  to  the  prefent  day,  has  a chriftian  Iefs 
reafon  now  to  confider  the  Jews  as  a people  forfaken 
by  God,  than  then  ? 

Finally,  if,  to  weaken  thefe  arguments,  it  be  ad- 
vanced, that  crutimrat  muft  be  trandated,  will  be 
Caved,  in  a conditional  fenle,  included  in  verfe  23, 
that  is,  fo  far  as  they  do  not  remain  in  unbelief,  and 
underftand  by  wav  all  who  believe;  this  would 

be  fuppofing  the  apoftle  to  difclofe  a very  important 
myftery.  He  would  fay  then:  now  Ifrael  is  in  part 
blind  and  unbelieving,  till  the  appointed  number  of 
the  Gentiles  enter  into  the  church,  and  fo  all  Ifrael, 
that  is,  all  who  (hall  believe,  will  be  Caved.  An 
important  difcovery,  indeed,  and  very  capable  of 
abating  the  pride  of  the  believing  heathen  ! 

Nothing  remains  for  us  then,  but  that  we  under- 
ftand the  myftery  as  relating  to  a future  national  con- 
verfion,  which,  little  as  the  appearance  of  it  may  be 
at  this  time,  and  little  as  it  probably  can  be  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  chriftianity,  and  with  the  now  prevail- 
ing doftrines,  will  moft  affuredly  happen. 

Whether  a general  converfion  of  the  Jews  will  be 
accompanied  with  their  reftoration  to  the  land  of 
Faleftine,  feems  to  me  far  lefs  clearly  determined  by 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  than  it  does  to 
our  author.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  third 
and  fifth  books  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  that  are  commonly  adduced  in  proof 
of  this,  contain  many  circumftances  from,  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  thefe  prophecies  are  already 
fulfilled  by  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  the  return 
from  it.  At  lead  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  date 
of  that  people,  and  their  prefent  long  difperfion,  as 
idolatry  is  every  where  announced  as  their  prevailing 
fin,  and  the  caufe  of  their  bani(hment : but  it  is  well 
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known,  that  fince  their  being  fet  free  by  Cyrus,  and 
{till  more  fince  their  difperfion  by  the  Romans,  this 
is  a fin  to  which  they  have  been  by  no  means 
addicfted. 

Far  more  probable,  in  my  opinion,  and  more 
clearly  grounded  on  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  and  fayings  of  Chrift,  is  the  expectation  that 
the  gofpel  will  be  fome  time  or  other  preached  to  all 
nations,  and  that  chriftianity  will  be  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  earth.  Neither  reafon,  nor  experi- 
ence offers  any  objections  to  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  this  expectation,  which  our  author  adduces 
from  the  nature  of  chriftianity,  namely,  that  every 
important  truth  will,  fooner  or  later,  rife  victori- 
ous over  and  fupprefs  its  oppofmg  errors.  It  may 
be  objected,  indeed,  that  chriftianity  has  yet  made 
little  progrefs  amongft  the  nations  of  infidels : nay, 
that  in  countries  where  it  is  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
its  influence  and  authority  feem  daily  to  decay. 
But  the  obvious  reafon  of  both  is,  that  the  fyftem 
of  chriftianity  which  is  preached  to  unbelievers  is  too 
much  altered  and  corrupted  by  foreign  additions, 
and  muft  be  brought  back  to  its  original  purity  and 
truth,  before  it  can  triumph  over  ignorance,  in- 
fidelity and  fuperftition.  Before  chriftianity  is  fo 
purified,  it  cannot  produce  the  expected  effects,  but 
muft  continue  to  experience  various  oppofitions  j 
till  at  length  thefe  oppofitions  will  become  the  means 
and  occafion  of  reftoring  it  to  its  firft  important 
truth  and  purity. 
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PROP.  XCIII.  p.  407- 
On  the  T erms  of  Salvation. 

Our  author  here  handles  the  difficult  and  impor- 
tant queftion,  hew  far  faith  in  Chrift  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  means  of  falvation.  Many  things  that 
he  fays  on  the  fubjedt  are  good  and  juft ; but  as  he 
has  not  developed  and  defined  the  idea  of  faith, 
what  he  afcribes  to  it  will  fcarcely  appear  fuffici- 
ently  clear  and  methodical  to  the  reader.  Chrift 
our  Saviour,”  fays  he,  <c  is  fent  from  heaven,  God 
manifeft  in  the  flelh,  that  whofoever  believeth  in 
him  fhould  not  perifh,  but  have  everlafting  life; 
that,  though  our  fins  be  as  fcarlet,  they  Ihould  by 
him,  by  means  of  his  fufferings,  and  our  faith,  be 
made  as  white  as  wool ; and  the  great  punilhment, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  inflidted  upon  us, 
according  to  what  we  call  the  courfe  of  nature,  be 
averted.  Faith  then  in  Chrift, . the  righteous,  will 
fupply  the  place  of  that  righteoufnefs,  and  finlefs 
perfedtion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain.  And  yet  this 
faith  does  not  make  void  the  law,  and  ftridt  condi- 
tions, above  defcribed ; but,  on  the  contrary,  efta- 
blifhes  them.  For  no  man  can  have  this  faith  in 
Chrift,  but  he  who  complies  with  the  conditions.  If 
our  faith  do  not  overcome  the  world,  and  Ihew  it- 
felf  by  works,  it  is  of  no  avail.  It  contains  all 
the  other  chriftian  graces ; and  we  can  never  know 
that  we  have  it,  but  by  having  the  chriftian  graces, 
which  are  its  fruits.”  Hence  he  infers,  that  a mere 
afiurance,  or  ftrong  perfuafion,  of  a man’s  own 
falvation,  or,  as  it  is  elfewhere  exprefled,  a mere 
confident  acceptation  and  imputation  of  the  merits 
of  the  blood  of  Chrift,  is  neither  a condition,  nor  a 
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pledge  of  it.  Such  a drong  perfuafion  may  be  ge- 
nerated, whilll  a man  continues  in  many  grofs  cor- 
ruptions : and,  on  the  contrary,  a man  may  pofiefs 
every  chridian  virtue,  without  having  a firm  aflu- 
rance  of  his  own  falvation.  Fear,  in  particular,  can- 
not well  be  confident  with  fuch  an  afiurance.  On 
the  quedion  concerning  the  privilege  and  advantage 
of  faith,  he  obferves,  fird,  that  the  righteoufncfs  and 
Juderings  of  Chrid,  with  our  faith  in  them,  are  ne- 
cefiary  to  fave  us  from  our  fins,  and  to  enable  us  to 
perform  our  imperfeft  righteoufnefs : and,  fecondly, 
that  faith  is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means 
appointed  by  God  for  rendering  imperfeft:  righteouf- 
nefs equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfeft,  and  even  of 
transforming  it  into  per f eft,  as  foon  as  we  are  freed 
from  this  body  of  flefh  and  death.  Faith,  he  adds, 
improves  righteoufnefs,  and  every  degree  of  righte- 
oufnefs is  a proportional  preparative  for  faith  ; and, 
if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in  felf-righte- 
oulnefs,  and  Jalanical  pride. 

To  reduce  thefe  various  afiertions  into  due  order, 
and  to  fhew  how  far  they  are  confident  with  each 
other,  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  the  mod 
obvious  interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  we  will 
endeavour  to  give  as  jud,  indruftive,  and  compre- 
henfive  a notion  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  general,  and 
of  faith  in  Chrid  in  particular,  as  an  hypothetical 
explanation  will  admit.  Faith,  or  belief,  both  in 
common  language,  and  in  the  language  of  the  lcrip- 
tures,  fignifies  the  receiving  and  admitting  fomewhac 
as  true,  from  the  tedimony  and  authority  of  others, 
and  on  account  of  that  tedimony  and  authority. 
When  I confider  as  true  any  faft  tedified  to  me 
by  others,  without  any  experience  of  it  mylelf,  or 
when  I admit  any  proportion  in  mathematics  or 
philofophy  on  the  authority  of  a man  acquainted 
with  either  fcience,  without  my  being  capable  ot 
perceiving  the  proofs  or  demondrations  of  it,  I may 
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be  faid  to  believe  this  fadt,  or  propofition,  in  the  true 
fenle  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I have 
experienced  the  fil'd  myfelf,  or  proved  the  latter  in 
my  own  mind,  I do  not  merely  believe,  I know  and 
perceive  the  truth.  In  what  follows,  I fhall  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  this  notion  is  conformable  both  to 
the  common  ufe  of  words,  and  to  the  fcriptures  : 
at  the  fame  time,  1 fhall  endeavour,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  remove  any  objections  that  may  be  made 
to  it.  Thus  faith  is  oppoled  to  our  own  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  is  properly  a truft  in  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  another,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  effectual,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
je6t,  and  the  fcope  of  the  faith.  I fay,  more  or  lefs 
effectual : for  faith  has  always  lorne  end,  and,  as  on 
every  occafion  it  is  intended  to  produce  fome  good, 
mult  be  confidered  as  an  aCtive  principle.  Let  us 
now  confider  the  natural  frame  of  man,  which  ren- 
ders it  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  be  led  to  a certain 
end  by  knowledge  and  judgment.  This  is  moft 
naturally  effected  by  his  own  : but,  when  his  own 
are  infufficient,  he  mult  employ  thofe  of  others. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a man  may  be  guided 
by  the  knowledge  of  another.  Either  whilft  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  totally  pafiive,  and  at  reft,  as 
the  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  and  led  by  the 
wifdom  of  God ; which  blind  guidance  excludes  faith, 
as  well  as  all  activity  of  the  underftanding : or  a 
man  may  be  fo  guided,  that  his  mind  may  be  em- 
ployed, improved,  and  perfected,  whilft  he  is  himfelf 
an  agent.  This  laft  mode  of  being  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  another  preluppofes  and  requires  faith  ; 
without  which  it  is  impoffible.  In  this  cafe,  the 
underftanding,  enlightened  by  a fuperior  knowledge, 
receives  the  conclufions  and  inftruCtions  of  this  fupe- 
rior knowledge,  following  and  obeying  them  from  its 
own  choice,  not  indeed  on  internal  evidence  drawn 
from  its  own  ftores,  but  from  a confidence  in  that 
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wifddm  which  guides  it,  and  gives  it  thefe  inflec- 
tions, arifing  from  a cpnvidion  of  the  benefits  of  this 
guidance,  and  its  obedience  to  it.  Whenever  it 
happens,  that  a weaker  underftanding  is  guided  by 
a fuperior  one,  it  muft  be  effeded  by  faith,  if  not 
in  an  irrational  manner,  and  by  mere  phyfical  powers. 
Thus  the  faith,  by  which  God  would  lead  man  to 
falvation,  is  nothing  lefs  than  a pofitive  and  arbitrary 
ordinance  of  God.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
religion.  It  is  the  abfolutely  neceflary  and  foie  mean 
by  which  every  child  is  inftruded  and  governed,  and 
by  which  every  ignorant  and  unexperienced  man 
muft:  be  guided. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  proper  ground  of  contention  between  faith 
and  reafon.  A rational  or  well-founded  faith  (and 
who  would  not  rejed  a faith  unfounded  and  irra- 
tional) is  fo  little  repugnant  to  reafon,  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  cafes,  and  under  proper  reftridions,  it 
would  be  highly  unreafonable  not  to  believe.  The 
cafe  where  faith  is  rational  is  where  we  want  the 
judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience  neceflary  to 
the  attainment  of  our  purpofes ; where  a prefenc 
weaknefs  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  or  a difadvan- 
tageous  fituation,  is  a clog  upon  our  adion ; or  where 
we  are  compelled  to  determine  and  aft,  before  we 
have  acquired  due  knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
government  of  our  determinations,  and  guidance  of 
our  adions.  Still  more  is  it  rational,  when  we  can- 
not acquire  a knowledge  and  judgment  of  our  own, 
without  the  greateft  difadvantages,  and  molt  hazard- 
ous delay,  unlefs  under  the  guidance  of  fome  fuperior 
power,  and  in  the  fchool  of  faith.  In  thefe  cafes, 
we  muft  have  faith  if  we  would  feek  our  own  good, 
and  not  be  blind  to  it.  But  when,  according  to 
the  fuppofition,  our  own  knowledge  with  reiped  to 
the  objed  of  faith  is  defedive,  how  can  we  rightly 
iudge  and  determine  whom  we  are  to  believe,  to 
J 0 walk 
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walk  with  fafety  ? Amongft  the  guides  offering 
themfelves  to  us,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  trufting 
to  fuch,  whofe  want  of  fkill  or  honefty  will  miflead 
us?  ; To  avoid  this  danger,  our  faith  mud  be  well 
founded,  or  we  mud  have  a rational  affurance  both 
of  the  capacity  and  good-will  of  our  guide.  Now 
it  is  eafy  to  lee  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  latter,  we 
may  have  fufficiently  ftrong  and  independent  proofs : 
that  is,  we  may  have  proofs  fufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  our  guide  has  the  good  will  to  lead  us  right, 
though  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  circumftance 
itfelf  in  which  we  are  led.  If,  for  inflance,  I know 
nothing  of  agriculture,  I may  yet  be  able  to  judge, 
whether  he,  to  whom  I intruft  the  management  of 
my  farm,  means  me  well,  or  not.  As  to  the  other 
point,  the  capacity  of  the  guide,  it  would  feem, 
that,  to  judge  rightly  of  it,  fuch  a knowledge  is 
requifite,  as  would  render  faith  unneceffary.  But  if 
we  apply  it  to  any  practical  art,  we  (hall  find,  that 
the  mod  inexperienced  may  have  a well  grounded 
judgment  of  the  ability  of  his  guide,  or  at  leaft  a 
knowledge  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a rational 
determination.  He  has  only  to  inquire,  whether  he 
in  whom  he  would  confide  have  given  inconteflable 
proofs  of  his  abilities,  have  himfelf  arrived  at  the 
point  to  which  he  would  bring  him,  or  have  already 
performed  what  he  requires  of  him.  If  I be  defirous 
of  building  a houfe,  yet  know  nothing  of  architecture, 

I mud  truft  to  the  architect.  However  incapable  I 
may  be  of  proving  his  fcience  and  fkill,  I am  able 
to  judge  whether  he  have  executed,  in  other  build- 
ings, what  I require  in  mine;  and,  if  I find  he  have, 

I fhould  aCt  very  abfurdly  to  queftion  his  ability. 
Muft  not  the  greater  part  of  mankind  who  truft  their 
Jives  to  a phyfician,  found  their  confidence  in  him 
folely  on  the  cures  he  has  performed  ? Were  it 
necefiary  that  the  fick  man  fhould  firft  examine  the 
theoretical  fkill  and  fcience  of  his  phyfician,  how  few 
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would  ever  be  able  to  determine  to  feek  help  from 
one  ! It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  he  has 
already  cured  himfelf  or  others  of  the  difeafe  with 
which  we  are  afflicted ; and  this  would  render  our 
confidence  in  him  well  founded  and  juftifiable. 

1 am  much  miftaken  if  our  Lord  Jefus  do  not 
give  us  a teft  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  capa- 
city of  our  teachers,  when  he  lays,  that  we  lhall 
know  a prophet  by  his  fruits.  By  . thefe  fruits,  1 do 
not  imagine  that  he  means  the  dodtrines  or  fyftem 
of  the  prophet,  but  his  works ; that  is,  his  whole 
condudt,  and  his  way  of  thinking,  as  it  appears  in 
his  behaviour.  Could  we  fuppofe  it  to  imply,  that 
a teacher  is  known  by  his  doctrines,  it  would  be 
faying  nothing.  We  might  ftill  afk,  how  fhall  I 
know  thefe  dodtrines  to  be  true?  and  be  no  wifer 
than  before.  How  would  the  ignorant  and  unlearn- 
ed, who  flood  in  need  of  thefe  dodtrines,  be  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  their  juftice  and  truth?  But  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  prophet  adtually  had,  or  profelfed 
the  defign  of  making  his  pupils  virtuous,  juft,  peace- 
ful, and  happy,  and  that  he  was  a phylician  to  the 
foul,  who  meant  to  heal  the  various  ailments  and 
diforders  of  the  mind ; there  would  be  no  better 
means,  for  thofe  who  could  not  bring  his  dodtrines 
to  the  teft  of  a profound  examination,  to  diftinguilh 
a true  from  a falfe  prophet,  than  to  obferve,  what 
would  not  be  above  the  reach  of  their  judgment, 
whether  he  were  adtually  honeft  and  difinterefted ; 
whether  his  deeds  were  good,  or  evil ; whether  he 
himfelf  enjoyed  inward  peace  and  fatisfadtion,  to 
which  he  promifed  to  condudt  his  followers;  and 
whether  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  the  common 
faults,  frailties,  and  diforders  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  firft  of  all  obferve  here,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
confirmed  himfelf  our  belt  and  fureft  guide,  in  the 
way  in  which,  according  to  his  rule,  prophets  and 
teachers  fliould  merit  the  confidence  of  their  hearers, 
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not  by  his  doctrines  merely,  but  particularly  by  his 
fruits,  or  works;  and  further,  by  his  life,  death,  re- 
furrection,  and  afcenfion.  He  fhewed  his  difciples 
and  followers  in  himfelf  a pattern  of  what  he  taught 
them  to  do.  He  was,  in  the  molt  eminent  degree, 
an  humble  and  upright  worfliipper  of  God,  a meek 
and  warm  friend  of  mankind ; all  his  inclinations 
and  defires,  without  the  leaft  exception,  were  under 
the  controul  of  reafon,  and  he  was  moll  perfectly 
mailer  of  himfelf.  Enjoying  inward  peace,  and 
honoured  with  the  acceptance  of  God,  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  innocence,  virtue,  and  holinels,  fet 
him  above  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and  made 
him  infenfible  to  the  injuries  or  contempt  of  man- 
kind. Well  might  he  fay  : learn  of  me , for  I am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart.  Take  up  my  yoke , that  is,  follow 
my  inftructions,  and  you  fhall  find  peace  to  your  fouls. 
This  peace,  which  never  delerted  him,  which  all  his 
words  and  works,  and  his  whole  conduct,  placed 
in  the  ftrongeft  light,  his  difciples  might  well  hope  to 
attain  by  imitating  him ; as  they  could  not  with  any 
fbadow  of  reafon  doubt  that  he,  who  poffeffed  it  in 
fo  eminent  a degree,  underftood  the  art  of  attaining 
it,  and  was  capable  of  teaching  it  to  them.  Thus 
when  he  offered  himfelf  to  man  as  his  guide  to  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  to  peace  in  God,  and  to  a bleffed 
immortality,  his  conduct  was  the  pledge  of  his  truth. 
With  fteadfaftnefs  unappalled,  and  unlhaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  he  went,  through  a life  of  tribula- 
tion, to  a-  death,  unqueftionably  rendered  more  ter- 
rible and  painful  to  him  by  the  bitter  contempt  of  his 
generally  known  meric  and  worth,  the  triumphant 
laughter  and  farcafms  of  his  enemies,  and  the  male- 
dictions of  his  own  nation,  than  by  all  the  pains 
wherewith  it  was  accompanied.  He  died  with  the 
love  of  his  murderers  and  confidence  in  God,  in  his 
heart  and  mouth.  He  buffered  himfelf  to  be  laid  in 
the  grave ; but  foon  arofe  again  out  of  it,  left  the 
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earth,  and  vifibly  afcended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect blifs.  They  who  were  incapable  of  proving  his 
doftrines,  were  able  to  affure  themfelves  of  the  truth 
of  his  hiftory  : and  he  who  was  affured  of  this  could 
not  real'onably  have  any  fcruple  to  trull  in  him,  but 
mull  believe  him  with  unlimited  faith. 

Neceffary  as  it  is,  that  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
fhould  be  fupported  by  reafon,  equally  is  it  that 
its  obje£l  fhould  be  fo,  or  thofe  doftrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  we  are  to  believe  on  the  authority  of 
fuperior  wifdom.  That  the  doftrines  of  faith  mult 
not  be  repugnant  to  what  are  proved  to  be.  moral 
truths,  or  to  the  firft  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
is  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  any  one.  Thus  in 
divine  doflrines  no  fuch  contradidlion  mull  appear  as 
would  fet  our  faith  at  variance  with  reafon.  If  one, 
who  proclaims  himfelf  a meffenger  from  God, 
fhould  deliver  dodlrines  that  obfcure,  and  render 
doubtful,  the  firft  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
or  totally  overthrow  them,  all  the  grounds  of  human 
judgment,  and  confequently  thofe  on  which  he  mull 
build  his  claim  to  our  faith  would  be  entirely  done 
away.  If  the  ufe  and  application  of  our  reafon  be 
incompatible  with  faith  in  his  dodlrines,  we  can 
believe  nothing,  or  we  cannot  judge  whether  he  de- 
ferve  our  confidence  or  not. 

But  it  may  here  with  jullice  be  afked,’  how  is  it 
with  doctrines  that  are  confeffed  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  the  human  underftanding  ? However  it 
may  be  with  fuch  dodlrines,  thus  much  leems  in- 
conteftable,  that  fuch  things  are  not  to  be  included 
as  are  inconceivable,  and  which, ' though  exprefied  in 
the  words  of  a known  language,  convey  no  more 
meaning  than  if  they  were  in  a language  unknown. 
Every  one  mull  admit,  that  fuch  things  are  not  ob- 
jects of  our  faculty  of  conception.  What  a man  can 
conceive  mull,  at  leall,  be  capable  of  being  clearly 
exprefied.  By  the  words : dottrines  above  tbe  reach 
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of  the  tinder  Handings  fuch  only  are  to  be  underflood, 
the  connection  and  dependance  of  which  on  the 
things  to  which  they  are  conjoined,  are  not  explica- 
ble by  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired : propofuions 
that  appear  to  it  to  be  feparate  and  ifolated  in  the 
regions  of  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  acquainted  with  them. 
But  to  form  this  judgment  of  them,  the  mind  muft 
comprehend  the  words,  or  they  are  non- entities  to  it. 
Suppofing  the  exiftence  of  certain  abftradl  Specula- 
tions, the  premifes  of  which  are  indifcoverable  to  the 
human  mind,  and  to  which  all  its  knowledge  is  in- 
applicable, be  not  palpably  fhewn,  we  might  juftly 
doubt,  whether  the  promulgation  of  them  could  be 
ufeful  to  any  purpofe,  and  afcribable  to  the  Supreme 
Wifdom.  At  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  an  effe&ual 
motive  of  adtion  to  man:  for  this  would  .require 
that  they  fhould  difcover  to  him,  or  at  leaft  fhew 
more  clearly  and  certainly,  fome  relation  in  which 
he  flood  to  others,  or  in  which  others  flood  to  him. 
But  propofitions  that  exprefs  fuch  a relation  cannot 
be  altogether  above  the  reach  of  man’s  undemand- 
ing. As  foon  as  a man  underflands  the  words, 
they  difplay  fome  connexion  with  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage ; and,  if  he  do  not  fully  comprehend  thefe 
in  any  given  point  of  time,  they  cannot  be  abfo- 
lutely  infcrutable  to  his  intelledual  faculties.  Even 
experience  mull  gradually  give  him  more  light  on 
the  fubjedt.  Befides,  it  feems  to  me  that  fpecula- 
tions  imparted  to  us  by  others  to  influence  our  afti- 
ons,  muft  in  fome  degree  admit  of  being  united  and 
interwoven  with  our  general  practical  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, with  which  their  efficacy  muft  coalefce,  fo  as 
to  tend  to  the  fame,  not  to  various  points.  Not  that 
a man  would  become  more  learned  and  enlighten- 
ed thereby ; as  an  apt  fcholar  in  mathematics,  if 
he  were  fhewn  the  folution  of  a difficult  and  intricate 
problem,  without  its  connexion  with  what  he  had  al- 
ready learnt  being  pointed  out,  perhaps  would. 
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This  might  be  an  ufeful  exercife  of  his  facul- 
ties, if  he  were  thereby  excited  to  fill  up  the  gap 
of  the  intermediate  propofitions,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  demonftration  himfelf,  and  employ  it  as 
a clue  to  guide  his  underftanding.  But  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  cafe  above-mentioned.  The 
promulgation  of  an  unfathomable  myftery,  whilft 
it  is  and  remains  wholly  unattainable  to  the  human 
underftanding,  and  whilft  in  the  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  premifes  that  condud  us  to  ir, 
could  give  no  exercife  to  refledion,  and  confequently 
would  not  improve  the  mind.  Hence  it  feems  to 
me  to  follow,  that  abftrad  metaphyfical  truths,  ab- 
folutely  above  the  reach  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing, cannot  be  the  fubjed  of  a revelation,  or  an 
objed  of  rational  faith,  even  if  they  could  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  in  words.  But  proportionally,  and 
with  refped  to  a certain  ftandard  of  man’s  intelledual 
faculties,  and  to  the  mode  of  thinking  of  certain  per- 
fons  and  times,  there  muft  be  many  true  propofitions 
above  the  reach  of  this  or  that  man,  and  this  or 
that  period.  If  there  have  been  divines  who  believed 
that  they  had  met  with  luch  unfathomable  myfteries 
in  the  chriftian  revelation,  probably  they  did  not 
examine  their  nature  with  fufficient  care,  or  rightly 
underftand  the  pafiages  on  which  they  founded  them  ■, 
or  they  fought  by  reafoning,  or  explanations,  to  open 
a way  to  them  for  their  underftanding,  thus  acknow- 
ledging, that  even  to  themfelves  a connedion  or  har- 
mony with  known  truths  was  an  indilpenfable  quality 
of  thefe  myfteries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  the  chriftian  revelation,  when  it  fpeaks 
of  myfteries,  and  myfteries  revealed,  underftands 
fads  and  occurrences,  which  are  not  deducible  from 
general  ideas,  or  metaphyfical  truths,  but  of  the 
reality  of  which  we  are  allured  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, or  by  credible  teftimony.  If  we  be  informed 
of  them,  they  muft  be  revealed  in  a known  language. 
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If  they  be  capable  of  no  proper  demonftration,  ftill, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  abfurdity  or  impoflibility  of 
luch  a faft  or  occurrence  muft  not  be  deducible 
from  any  truth  already  demonftrated.  Were  the 
latter  the  cafe,  it  would  be  juflifiable,  in  fuch  a re- 
velation, in  other  relpefts  lufficiently  credible,  to 
admit  paflages  which  feem  to  have  fuch  fignifica- 
tions  as  not  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  as  unintelligible, 
or  as  mifunderftood,  and  exert  ourfelves  to  difcover 
the  intelligible  or  true  meaning,  and  if  we  could  not 
fucceed  in  this,  to  confider  fuch  paflages  as  not 
written  for  us,  or  at  leaft  not  yet  to  be  difclofed 
to  us. 

Reafon,  confidered  fubjeftively,  or  as  a mean  and 
inftrument,  has  been  diftinguifhed  from  objective 
reafon,  or  th%  fundamental  principles  and  truths  of 
reafon.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  faith  might  thus 
be  exalted  above  reafon,  and  that  thus  they  might 
be  oppofed  to  each  other,  without  being  deftroyed. 
Admitting  this  diftinftion  to  be  eflentially  true,  rea- 
fon cannot  be  employed  as  the  inftrument  or  means 
of  explaining  the  fenfe  of  any  inftruftion,  and  dif- 
tinguilhing  what  is  true  from  what  is  falfe,  without 
admitting  the  grounds  of  all  human  knowledge,  that 
is,  logical  truths,  which  are  founded  on  the  demon- 
ftrated  truths  of  ontology  and  pfychology.  No  hu- 
man reafon  can,  in  any  cafe,  diftinguifh  what  is 
poflibie  from  what  is  impoflible,  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  probability  from  improbability,  if  it  be  not 
guided  by  general  rules  : which  rules  confift  of  gene- 
ral, metaphyucal  and  logical  truths.  1 hus,  in  prac- 
tice, fubjeftive  and  objective  reafon  are  inleparable. 
Befides,  the  human  underftanding  cannot  aft  other- 
wife  than  according  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Thefe  laws 
require  it  to  have  afiociated  conceptions,  and  con- 
lequently  to  endeavour  to  make  the  knowledge  newly 
acquired,  whether  by  experience,  or  imparted  in- 
formation, agree  with  the  ftock,  of  ideas  which  it 
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had  already  collected.  This  muft  more  efpecially 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  become 
an  effectual  principle  of  adion.  If,  in  our  inquiries, 
we  do  not  fee  our  immediately  from  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  we  mult  at  It  aft  fuppofe  them 
to  be  already  proved:  and  the  more  diftant  our 
inquiry  from  thefe  firft  principles,  or  the  more  in- 
termediate ideas  and  experience  are  required  to  con- 
ned them,  the  more  extenfive  the  knowledge,  and 
the  more  numerous  rhe  preparatory  ideas  that  we 
muft  afiume,  if  we  would  purfue  our  inquiry  in  a 
rational  manner.,  The  ftudy  of  revealed  religion 
fee  ms  to  me  "to  be  no  exception  to  this.  Revealed 
religion  prefuppofes  not  only  rational  men,  but  de- 
monftrated  rational  truths,  as,  without  thefe,  no  rati- 
onal fubjed  could  be  an  objed  of  thought,  and, 
without  thefe  and  their  application,  the  meaning  of 
any  thing  revealed  could  not  be  clearly  perceived 
or  determined,  or  we  could  not  difeover  what  it  was 
intended  to  teach  us.  Any  inftrudion,  even  though 
from  God,  if  delivered  in  human  words,  may  be 
mifeonftrued  and  mifapplied.  To  guard  againft  fuch 
mifeofiftrudion,  and  to  difeover  the  true  and  proper 
fenfe  of  it,  man  has  no  help  but  reafon.  This  how- 
ever he  cannot  exercife,  unlefs  he  confine  himfelf  to 
the  rules  of  reafoning  rightly,  and  judge  from  truths 
already  known. 

This  is  obvioufly  the  cafe  in  paffages  that,  lite- 
rally taken,  contradid  each  other : as  when  parts  of 
the  human  body  are  attributed  to  God,  and  it  is 
again  faid,  that  he  is  a fpirit,  and  that  a fpirit  has 
neither  flefti  nor  blood  : or  when  it  is  laid,  that  he 
has  repented  of  fomething,  and  again,  that  he  is  not 
a man  that  he  fhould  repent.  How  fhall  we  decide 
which  of  thefe  expreflions  are  to  be  taken  in  a literal 
fenfe,  when  the  feriptures  do  not  plainly  tell  us  that 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  figuratively,  and  thofe  as 
ftridly  true?  Here  the  known  principle  of  explain- 
ing 
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ing  one  pafiage  by  another  is  inapplicable,  and  un- 
able to  determine  the  doubtful  meaning.  The  ob- 
vious contradiction  renders  it  a party,  and  thus  it 
can  decide  nothing.  Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  itfelf 
appeals  to  the  decifion  of  reafon  ; and  when  it  fays, 
God  cannot  repent,  as  he  is  not  a man,  it  refers  to 
reafon,  and  its  principles  and  ideas  of  God  and  man, 
and  wills  it  to  compare  thefe  ideas,  that  from  the 
comparifon  it  may  perceive  the  juftice  of  the  aftertion, 
that  God  cannot  repent.  But  a reafon  as  void  of  all 
ideas,  principles,  and  fundamental  truths,  as  unprac- 
tised in  their  application,  would  be  as  incapable  of 
judging  on  this  fubjeft,  as  the  raw  and  uncultivated 
underftanding  of  a child,  or  a totally  ignorant  and 
unthinking  man.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  when 
reafon  determines  in  favour  of  the  propofition,  that 
God  is  a fpirit  and  cannot  repent,  it  is  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  general  principles,  and  rational  notions 
of  God  and  his  nature.  The  fame  is  it  in  cafes 
where  the  feriptures  deliver  apparently  contradictory 
propofitions,  relative  to  man,  his  moral  nature,  con- 
verfion,  amendment,  or  future  reward  and  punifh- 
ment.  Thus  it  would  feem  from  many  pafifages, 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  a finner,  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  his  falvation,  are  arbitrary  gifts  of  the 
-Deity,  not  proportioned  to  the  reftitude  of  his 
thoughts  and  aftions,  but  founded  on  fomewhat 
fofeign  and  external  to  him.  But  then  there  are 
numerous  other  paffages  that  fay  juft  the  contrary : 
that  man  fliall  reap  what  he  fows,  that  every  one 
hall  receive  according  to  his  works,  be  they  good 
or  evil,  and  that  he  muft  forfake  what  is  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  good,  if  he  would  obtain  grace  and  for- 
givenefs of  God.  That  thefe  and  fimilar  paffages 
apparently  contradict  each  other,  muft  be  obviobs^to 
every  one.  But  how  fhall  we  remove  thefe  contra- 
1 ft  ions . Who  fliall  decide  what  we  are  to  under- 

hand figuratively,  what  literally?  Not  the  ferip- 
tures : 
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tures  : as  they  do  not  fay,  this  is  fpoken  metapho- 
rically, and  that  is  Pimple  truth.  Reafon  then  mud 
be  our  foie  judge.  But  reafon  can  judge  only  from 
what  it  has  difcovered  to  be  true,  by  experience,  and 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
laws  of  its  alterations. 

~ It  may  be  Paid,  were  reafon  fo  exalted,  it  would  be 
totally  infufceptible  of  inftruCtion ; and  man  could 
learn  nothing  by  faith,  or  from  revelation,  which  he 
might  not  acquire  by  his  reafon*  left  to  itfelf.  This 
objection  is,  I think,  already  obviated,  by  what  I 
have  Paid  above  of  the  nature  of  faith.  It  may  not 
be  fuperfluous,  however,  to  add  a few  oblervations. 
Speculative  doCtrines  contrary  to  reafon,  if  there  be 
fuch,  cannot  be  imparted  by  revelation,  or  received 
and  comprehended  by  reafon.  With  refpeCt  to  fuch 
as  are  above  reafon,  or  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
harmonize  with  what  man  rauft  know  and  acknow- 
ledge as  truth,  by  any  reflection,  or  by  exercifing 
the  underftanding  to  all  eternity,  the  cafe  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  not  probable  indeed,  that  thefe 
fhould  be  the  objeCt  of  faith,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  a 
divine  revelation,  if  the  defign  of  the  revelation  were 
to  perfeCt  the  human  mind  and  will,  and  if  our  faith 
were  fometime  or  other  to  be  changed  thereby  into 
fight.  FaCts,  however,  the  promulgation  of  which 
has  an  influence  on  the  peace  and  improvement  of 
man,  faCts  abfolutely  undilcoverable  by  reafoning 
a priori ; counfels  and  defigns  of  God  with  refpeCt  to 
man,  which,  though  perfectly  confonant  to  reafon, 
that  is,  to  a rational  knowledge  of  God  and  man, 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  reafon  of  this  or  that 
man,  or  at  this  or  that  period,  or  obfcurely,  imper- 
fectly, and  not  early  enough  known  ; in  fhort,  prac- 
tical truths  which  muft  be  approved  by  reafon,  on 
ferious  and  fteady  reflection,  though  not  to  be  known 
as  inconteftably  certain  without  the  immediate  and 
extraordinary  afflftance  and  inftruCtion  of  God,  may, 
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and  mull  be,  the  fubjeCts  of  divine  revelation.  Who 
will  venture  to  deny,  that  they  are  a fuitable  objeCt 
of  it  ? Reafon  would  believe  fuch  a revelation  as 
fufficiently  fupported  by  divine  authority,  that  is, 
would  admit  it  as  true,  ufe,  and  apply  it,  till  it 
became  convinced  of  its  utility  by  experience,  and 
learnt  to  perceive  by  earned  reflection  how  true  it 
was,  how  worthy  of  the  Deity  from  whom  it  came, 
how  fuitable  to  the  nature,  wants,  and  withes  of 
man,  and  how  perfectly  conlbnant  to  his  trueft  and 
bed  knowledge  of  things.  If  we  liden  to  reafon,  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  every 
thing  neceflfary  to  our  happinefs  here  and  hereafter. 
We  find  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  mud  aCt  under  the 
direction,  and  according  to  the  indruCtions  of  others 
who  know  more  than  ourfelves.  We  feel  that  we 
mud  learn,  and  learn  on,  and  that  for  this  purpofe 
we  mud  admit  and  employ,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
many  things,  the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  difcover 
from  our  own  dock  of  knowledge,  till  we  increafe 
in  underdanding,  and  become  capable  of  walking 
without  afiidance.  Should  we  not  learn  then  from 
our  wife  and  good  Creator,  fliould  we  not  trufi  to  his 
iupreme  authority,  that  what  he  reveals  to  us  is  true, 
good,  and  beneficial  ? How  extremely  foolifh  and 
abfurd  would  it  be,  to  defpife  his  indruCtions  to  fal- 
vation,  becaufe  they  had  not  entered  into  our  own 
minds ! How  fenfelefs  not  to  wait  with  patience  the 
time,  when  all  his  precepts  and  ordinances  fhall  be 
judified  to  our  reafon,  by  a jud  application  of 
them  ! 

The  duty  and  office  of  reafon  in  general,  with 
refpeCt  tp  a divine  precept,  may  be  conveniently 
explained,  from  the  fieps'to  be  taken  by  the  go- 
vernor of  a remote  province,  on  receiving  orders 
from  his  king,  or  by  a judge,  who  hears  the  tefti- 
mony  of  wknefles,  and  is  thence  to  difcover  the  truth. 

1 he  fird  will  require  from  the  meflenger  who  brings 
^ ol.  III.  Z z him 
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him  the  command  a clear  credential,  and  a fufficient 
confirmation  that  he  is  actually  fent  from  the  king. 
When  he  is  allured  of  this,  he  will  endeavour  to 
underfland  the  king’s  orders,  and  if  they  be  in  fome 
pafifages  doubtful  and  obfcure,  he  will  carefully  call 
to  his  affiftance  the  rules  of  found  criticifm,  and  all 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  monarch’s  character, 
notions,  and  defigns.  If  he  be  actually  a wife  and 
good  king,  he  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  his  vice- 
gerent for  explaining  pafiages  that  feem  to  him  ob- 
fcure, contradictory  to  other  pafiages,  incompatible 
with  the  known  character  of  the  king,  or  militating 
againll  his  defigns,  by  other  parts  of  his  inftructions 
that  are  more  confonant  to  his  ideas  of  his  mailer’s 
thoughts.  If  he  be  no  tyrant,  and  fuppofe  and  re- 
quire from  his  delegates  reafon  and  conviction,  he 
will  not  in  fuch  a cafe  expect  the  facrifice  and  re- 
nunciation of  reafon,  but  rather  that  it  be  applied 
with  all  polfible  attention.  Thus,  when  the  point  is 
to  prove  vrhether  that  which  is  delivered  to  him  as 
the  king’s  command  actually  be  fo,  or  not,  and  alfo 
when  he  is  to  inquire  how  the  command  is  to  be 
underllood,  reafon  mull  be  employed,  and  there 
occurs  no  oppofition  betwixt  reafon  and  faith.  Differ- 
ent indeed  would  be  the  cafe,  were  the  king  an  arbi- 
trary defpotj  and  differently  mull  the  viceroy  act, 
were  he  confcioua  that  his  mailer  was  accuftomed  to 
iflue  contradictory  and  futile  commands.  The  more 
ufe  he  made  of  reafon,  the  more  would  he  gain  the 
elleem  of  a wife  monarch.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of 
the  delivery  of  a divine  revelation  to  be  as  if  we  were 
to  hear  and  examine  witnefles,  and  thereby  to  judge 
of  a certain  important  fact;  fhould  we  renounce  reafon, 
or  fet  up  faith  as  contradictory  to  it,  we  can  think  but 
little  to  the  purpofe.  To  judge  whether  the  teftimo- 
nies  be  admiffible,  or  not,  is  evidently  a duty  of  rea- 
fon, and  the  proper  occupation  of  it.  It  is  equally 
impoffible  to  deny,  that  reafon  mull  examine  the  words 
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of  the  witnefies,  compare  them  with  one  another,  fift 
them,  and  thus  difcover  the  truth.  On  what  grounds 
can  any  cafe  be  exempted  from  the  invefhgation  and 
decifion  of  reafon,  by  means  of  which  we  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  proper  nature  of  fafts  ? If  an  appeal 
be  made  to  pafiages  of  fcripture  which  let  reafon 
at  nought,  either  they  fpeak  not  of  pure  and  found 
reafon,  but  of  the  underftanding  of  men  blinded  by 
prejudices,  who  obey  their  paffions,  and  liflen  not 
to  its  dictates ; .or  it  is  laid,  as  in  that  well  known 
paflage,  according  to  which  reafon  mull  commence 
under  the  direction  of  faith,  that  our  reafon  mull  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  divine  doftrines  and  pre- 
cepts by  divine  authority,  and,  in  cafes  where  we 
are  ignorant,  and  require  to  be  enlightened  by  God, 
be  allured  of  our  ignorance,  our  need  of  divine 
inftru&ion,  and  its  utility  and  advantages.  Befides, 
this  palTage  evidently  fpeaks  of  moral  precepts,  or 
doftrines  that  require  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  exadly 
the  cafe  where  reafon  itfelf  commands,  us  to  follow 
the  wifer  and  better  views  of  God ; and  there  mull 
human  reafon  be  convinced,  that  not  it,  but  the 
iupreme  reafon  of  God  mull  guide  us  by  faith. 

Let  us  apply  this  general  theory  of  faith  to  the 
chriftian  in  particular.  Suppofing  its  jultice,  it  will, 
I hope,  remove  many  difficulties,  and  throw  the 
neceflary  light  on  the  foregoing  propofition  of  our 
author.  In  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  clear  why  faith 
in  God,  and  Jefus  Chrift,  are  fo  frequently  and  ex-, 
prefsly  required.  However  high  and  advantageous 
ideas  we  may  form  of  the  force  and  extent  of  human 
reafon,  thefe  ideas  would  only  hold  of  the  maturer 
reafon  of  the  wifer  few.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind we  mull  confider  as  in  a ftate  of  childhood, 
embracing  intelligible  moral  truths  lefs  from  the 
exercife  and  application  of  their  own  mental  facul- 
ties than  on  the  authority  of  credible  witnefies,  and 
confequently  through  faith.  When  I confider  how 
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uncultivated,  how  unpradtifed,  the  undemanding  of 
moft  men  is,  and,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life,  mud  be,  and  how 
greatly  they  require  a pofitive  inftruttion  and  con- 
firmation of  the  moral  truths  neceffary  to  the  peace 
and  improvement  of  man  ; I cannot  agree  with  thofe 
divines,  who  confider  the  difcovery  of  abfolutely  in- 
fcrutable  and  incomprehenfible  truths,  or  myfteries, 
in  the  theological  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  indifpenfable 
chara&eriftics  of  a divine  revelation.  Surely  a reve- 
lation would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  if  it  only  imparted,  and  eftablilhed  on  unequi- 
vocal authority,  inftrudtive  moral  truths  of  impor- 
tance to  all  mankind:  nay,  if  it  only  difclofed  fome 
falutary  counfel,  which  reafon  itfelf  would  hereafter 
have  difcovered,  though  not  for  ages;  or  if  it  cor- 
re£ted  falfe  principles,  on  which  the  world  had  hi- 
therto built  its  grounds  of  confolation,  or  its  fyftem 
of  moral  duties.* 

Should 


* This,  in  my  opinion  holds  good,  particularly  of  the  dottrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future  llate  of  retribution. 
This  dodrine,  unqueltionably,  was  not  unknown  to  mankind  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  and  feems  fo  indifpenfable  to  man’s  peace,  and 
fo  defirable  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  corrupted  and  depraved, 
that  men  willingly  and  eagerly  embrace  whatever  has  the  leaf! 
appearance  of  fupporting  this  doftrine.  Thus  men  contented 
themfelves  with  the  feeble  and  conje&ural  arguments  of  a 
Socrates  and  a Plato ; or  rather  they  wanted  them  not,  at  a period 
when  they  did  not  fo  much  reafon  themfelves  into  a'  belief  of  it, 
as  build  their  faith  on  the  teftimony  of  tradition,  and  certain  ob- 
fcure  perceptions  which  the  mind  felt  of  its  immortality.  But 
as  the  original  fimplicity  of  manners  gradually  difappeared,  free- 
thinking  and  depravity  gained  ground;  when  Itronger  and  more 
generally  inftruftive  proofs  became  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  fceptic 
philofopher,  and  convince  the  contemner  of  morals.  Not  long 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  thefe  inquiries  had  been  purfued  fo 
far,  that  men  began  to  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  inefficiency  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  ; but  ftill  they  were  incapable  of  fubllituting  more  valid 
and  powerful  ones  in  their  Head.  In  this  intermediate  Hate,  a 
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Should  the  divine  revelation  furnifli  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a great  revolution,  ftill  might  I venture  to 
determine  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  impart  it  immediately  to 
mankind.  For  the  many,  and  even  for  the  wifer 
few,  at  leaft  in  the  gloomy  hour  of  doubt,  faith  in 
the  divine  teftimony  will  be  partly  an  indifpenfable,. 
and  partly  an  additional  afiurance  of  thofe  funda- 


belief  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  rendering  man  tranquil,  and  exciting 
him  to  virtue,  appeared  very  doubtful  to  thinking  minds. 

The  moft  virtuous  of  mankind,  a Cato,  a Brutus,  who  fo  ar- 
dently wilhed  that  this  dodlrine  might  be  true,  were  not  fuffici- 
ently  convinced  of  it  by  the  arguments  of  a Plato.  How  would 
they  have  rejoiced,  how  thankful  would  they  have  been,  to  have 
received  a clearer  light,  and  ftronger  confirmation  on  this  fub- 
jedl ! How  muft  they  have  wifhed  to  have  been  freed  from  their 
anxious  doubts ! This  light,  this  confirmation,  fo  fuitable  and 
neceflary.to  the  date  of  the  world  at  that  time,  die  gofpel  of  Jefus 
imparted  to  us.  In  this  view,  it  could  not  have  been  promulgated 
at  a more  feafonable  time.  Even  amongfl  the  Jews,  a very  re- 
fpe&able  fe&  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future  ftate 
of  retribution  ; and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  fo 
little  calculated  to  oppofe  this  continually  fpreading  difbelief,  that 
the  notion  of  a future  ftate,  held  by  the  other  Jewifli  fe&s.  Was 
not  fo  much  founded  on  this,  as  on  tradition,  and  mere  human 
authority.  I muft  here  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  this  confideratiou 
throws  fome  light  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  chmtian  revelation 
has  contributed  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world,  and  in 
what  degree.  For  were  the  civilized,  polifhed,  and  reafoning 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s  coming,  in  danger  of 
utterly  lofing  this  belief,  which,  as  I will  venture  to  affirm,  is 
indifpenfable  both  to  the  knowledge  and  exercife  of  man’s  general 
duties,  and  of  falling  into  the  moft  immoral  free-thinking,  and 
comfortlefs  fcepticifm ; chriflianity,  had  it  only  prevented  this 
extreme  depravity,  and  been  a powerful  remedy  againft  the  abfo- 
lute  want  of  religion  accompanying  it,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  beft  and  moft  important  gifts  of  God.  With  refpeft  to  this 
queftion,  as  many  of  the  partifans  of  chriftianity  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  we  are  to  confider  not  merely  the  positive  improvements 
which  it  has  introduced  into  the  world,  but  alfo  the  many  and 
great  corruptions  which  it  has  prevented  : not  merely  how  much 
the  practical  principles  and  conduct  of  men  have  been  corrected 
and  improved  by  the  chriftian  revelation,  but  how  much  worfe  the 
world  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  promulgated. 
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mental  principles  of  religion,  that  there  is  a God, 
and  that  he  will  reward  all  who  feek  him.  The 
more  unpradtifed  the  human  underftanding  in  early 
ages,  the  more  neceffary  was  the  principle  of  faith. 
Therefore  God  required  it  from  his  fir  ft  worlhip- 
pers : therefore  was  fo  great  a value  fet  upon  it, 
and  it  was  imputed  to  Abraham  as  righteoufnefs. 
J cannot  here  omit  an  o'ofervation  that  particularly 
fhews  the  necefllty  of  religious  faith.  I muft  how- 
ever refer  back  to  what  I have  already  faid  on  the 
too  early  exercife  of  the  adtive  powers  of  the  mind, 
or  propenfity  to  liberty,  as  a probable  ground  of 
moral  evil.  This  early  propenfity  to  liberty  will 
determine  a man  in  the  choice  of  what  is  good  or 
evil,  before  he  has  to  guide  him  any  knowledge, 
or  judgment  of  them,  or  views  derived  from  re- 
membrance of  the  pall,  and  a profpedl  to  the 
future.  There  is  no  lemedy  for  this  evil  more 
powerful  than  faith,  or  a rational  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  of  a wife  and  well-meaning  guide.  By 
this  alone  can  the  wild  propenfity  to  liberty  be  le- 
ftrained,  and  man’s  unbridled  felf-will,  his  dan- 
gerous curiofity,  his  inquifitive  wherefore , and  his 
inclination  ^to  extend  his  conceptions,  be  fo  fet- 
tered as  to  occafion  him  the  leaft  pofiible  prejudice, 
though  not  forcibly  iupprefied.  How  completely 
would  this  be  effedted,  if  God  gave  mankind,  in 
his  fon  Jelus  Chrift,  a perfedt  and  divine  man  as  a 
competent  guide,  meriting  their  confidence  by  every 
thing  capable  of  obtaining  it  from  a rational  being ! 
In  him  then  would  they  have  an  exprefs  image  of 
God,  equal  to  their  comprehenfion,  a pattern  of  every 
excellence,  and  their  leader  in' the  path  of  perfection 
and  happinefs. 

Now  if  Jefus  Chrift  be  fuch  a guide  to  man,  and 
if,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  all  the  ap- 
pellations given  him  in  the  fcriptures,  all  the  benefits 
he  has  bellowed  on  mankind,  and  all  that  he  has 
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done  or  differed  for  them,  be  reducible  to  this  idea,* 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  faith  in  him  muff  be  an 
a <5tive  confidence,  fuch  a confidence  as  a traveller, 
about  to  perform  an  unknown  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney, muff  have  in  a trufty  and  experienced  guide. 
Evidently  Chrift  our  Saviour  conduds  us  to  a point, 
at  which,  without  him,  we  could  not  arrive^  or,  at 
lead,  not  fo  eafily,  conveniently,  and  certainly ; or 
he  renders  us  capable  of  attaining  a happinefs,  by 
means  of  our  faith  in  him,  which  otherwife  we 
could  not  reach.  But  much  as  he  may  do  for  us, 
(till  fomething  is  left  for  ourfelves  to  perform.  The 
high  value  of  the  fervices  he  has  done  us,  and  his 
labours  to  promote  our  welfare,  by  no  means  ex- 
empt us  from  the  duty  of  endeavouring  after  our 
i own  happinefs : and  though  he  has  rendered  it  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  be  happy  in  God,  he  has  not  removed 
the  neceffity  of  our  carefully,  fincerely,  and  unin- 
terruptedly treading  in  his  fteps,  according  to  the 
inftrudion,  encouragement,  and  fupport  that  he  has 
given,  and  will  give  us.  Were  it  not  fo,  we  muff 
prefume,  that  he  meant  to  plunge  our  inclinations  to 
good  into  a lethargic  ftupor,  and  quiet  our  minds 
under  the  dominion  of  fin.  So  were  Chyijl  the  fer- 
vant  of  fin.  God  forbid.  So  had  he  merely  allured 
us  of  forgivenefs,  and  brought  us  comfortable  and 
joyful  tidings,  without  requiring  of  us  any  applica- 
tion of  them  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  truth, 
righteoufnefs,  and  perfection,  but  rather  fuch  as 
muff  prevent  it.  He  would  have  imparted  to  us 
the  hope  of  happinefs,  and  offered  us  the  greateft 


* To  guard  againlt  any  mifconftrudtion,  as  if  I thus  reprefent- 
ed  Jefus  merely  as  a teacher  and  pattern  to  the  world,  let  me 
obferve,  that  I hold  him  for  a guide  who  makes  imitation  poffiblc 
to  his  imitators,  fmooths  the  way  for  them/removes  the  obltacle* 
that  might  retard  them,  and  in  fhort  performs  every  thing  necef- 
fary,  that  they  who  are  led  by  him  need  only  trull  in  him,  and 
fteadfaltly  follow  him,  to  obtain  their  end. 
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advantages,  without  making  the  abfolutely  neceffary 
qualification  on  the  fide  of  man  a condition  of  the 
poiTeffion  of  this  happinefs,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of 
thefe  advantages.  Thus  the  mod  perfeCt  matter 
mutt  have  fought  to  lead  his  fcholars  to  his  happinefs 
indeed,  but  not  to  his  virtues  and  perfection.  As 
to  believe  this  would  be  blafpheming  the  holy 
\ Jefus,  and  his  fervices  to  mankind,  and  as  it  is  pal- 
pably repugnant  to  man’s  reafon  and  nature,  and  to 
the  affertions  of  Jefus  and  his  firft  difciples,  we  dare 
not  give  fo  narrow  a fignification  to  faith  in  Chrift, 
to  which  the  happinefs  imparted  and  infured  by  him 
is  promifed,  as  to  confine  it  to  any  one  part  of  what 
he  has  done  and  flittered  for  us.  However  good, 
and  apparently  pious,  the  intention  of  the  common 
limited  definition  of  faith  to  falvation,  that  the  blood 
and  death  of  Chrift  conftitute  its  foie  objeCt,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  expofed  to  a mifconftruCtion  not  un- 
frequent, and  to  an  abufe  almoft  inevitable  to  the 
unthinking.*  This  makes  it  poffible  for  many 
chriftians  to  fet  their  minds  at  peace,  without  thinking 
of  amending  their  lives,  or  deeming  it  at  all  neceffary. 
This,  as  I fhall  hereafter  more  fully  fhew,  renders 
the  tranfidon  from  faith  to  good  works,  or  to  righte- 
oufnefs,  not  lefs  difficult  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
This  makes  a chriftian  capable  of  faying:  1 have 
faith,  and  thou  works. 

Experience  feems  to  me  fufficiently  to  fhew  that 
the  pernicious  confequences  above-mentioned  arife 
from  fuch  a confined  notion  of  faith,  and  that  the 
doCtrine  of  juftification  and  falvation  by  faith  alone 


* Let  me  not  here  be  mifunderftood.  I am  far  from  de- 
nying that  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which  was  fhed  for  the  fins  of 
the  world,  is  an  objeft,  and  indeed  an  important  objedt  of  the 
faith  to  falvation.  I only  maintain  that  the  objedt  of  this  faith  is 
not  only  the  death  of  Jefus,  and  the  dodtrines  immediately 
relative  to  it,  but  alfo  every  other  dodtrine  and  precept  of  Jefus 
and  his  apoftles. 
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promotes  fuch  unchriftian  abufesj  and  every  intelli- 
gent preacher,  who  attends  to  the  way  of  thinking 
of  his  hearers,  will  find  chriftians  enow  who  think  in 
this  manner,  as  a man  whom  I well  know,  and  not 
one  of  the  lower  clafs,  thought  proper  to  explain  his 
lentiments  in  this  manner,  when  exhorted  to  amend 
his  life,  and  exercife  the  pra&ical  virtues  of  chrifti- 
anity.  But,  faid  he,  if  I muft  do  all  myfelf,  what 
does  it  avail  me,  that  Chrift  has  done  it  ? He  has 
done  it  once  for  me,  and  payed  my  debt ; why  then 
fliould  I pay  it  again  ? — It  may  be  replied,  indeed, 
to  chriftians  who  think  in  this  manner,  that  their  faith 
muft  be  adtive.  But  ftill,  if  its  proper  eftence,  and 
whole  value,  be  placed  merely  in  the  appropriation 
and  acceptation  of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  I do  not 
fee  why  good  works,  that  are  frequently  fo  much 
depreciated,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  j particularly, 
as  on  the  common  fyftem  it  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  a man,  after  a continued  courfe  of  wickednefs, 
may,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  if  he  only  accept  the 
merits  of  Chrift,  and  confidently  believe  that  he  has 
paid  and  performed  every  thing  for  him,  be  acquitted 
of  his  debt,  and  confequently  obtain  forgivenefs. 
Other  motives  to  virtue,  though  good  in  themlelves, 
will  be  too  weak  to  countervail  the  deep-rooted 
prejudice  of  the  fuperfluoufnefs  of  our  good  adtions, 
and  of  faith  in  Chrift  being  a fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  them.  Their  power  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs, 
as  men  commonly  conceive  their  future  happinefs  to 
be  fomething  pofitive,  depending  more  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  God,  than  the  virtuqus  difpofition  of  the 
mind ; and  as  the  maxim,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
or  too  carefully  inculcated,  that  virtue  itfelf  is,  and 
ever  will  be  happinefs,  is  generally  decried  and' 
abjured  as  atheiftical.  This  probably  is,  becaufe  the 
dodtrine,  that  a mere  confidence  in  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  another,  or  the  wifli  to  be  juftified  by  ano- 
ther, renders  man  capable  of  falvation,  muft  fall  to 

the 
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the  ground,  as  foon  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  true,  that 
a virtuous  mind  is  happy  in  every  point  of  its, exigence 
To  far  only  as  it  has  loved  and  pradtifed  doing  good, 
and  that  a vicious  mind  mult  be  punifhed  in  every 
ftate,  in  proportion  as  it  has  loved  and  exercifed  evil. 
Some  endeavour  here  to  avail  themfelves  of  a dif- 
tindtion,  and  fay : happinefs  will  be  obtained  only  by 
means  of  faith,  but  degrees  of  it  will  be  awarded  in 
proportion  as  this  faith  difplays  itfelf  in  works.  But 
whoever  maintains  this,  muft  at  leaft  prefume,  that 
the  point  at  which  faith  begins  muft  have  a pre- 
ponderant tendency  to  good,  that  the  mind  of  a 
believer  muft  be  converted  from  a predominant  love 
of  fin  to  a fuperior  love  of  virtue,  and  that  the  crooked 
way  muft  be  left,  and  the  ftrait  way  entered  upon, 
at  leaft  a fingle  ftep.  In  this  ftate  the  believer  may 
be  confidered  as  a convalefcent,  who,  now  the  crifis 
of  his  difeafe  is  paft,  begins  to  find  himfelf  fomewhat 
eafier  and  better. 

That  God  may  remit  all  pofitive  punifhments  to 
fuch  a man,  on  account  of  his  faith,  is  not  utterly 
inconceivable.  For  as  thefe  relate  to  his  former  ftate 
of  unbelief,  and  would  bring  him  to  reflection  and 
knowledge,  being  no  longer  necefiary  in  his  believ- 
ing ftate,  at  leaft  as  far  as  they  tended  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  they  might  confequently  be  remitted.  But 
ftill  this  is  the  lowed  degree  of  happinefs  that  can 
be  aferibed  to  him,  unlefs  fomething  pofitive  or 
arbitrary  be  fuppofed,  which,  by  a kind  of  miracle, 
has  lifted  him  to  a higher  degree  than  his  virtue  has 
acquired,  or  could  reach  in  fo  fhort  a time,  and 
without  the  practice  of  any  good  work.  If  this  be 
admitted,  I fee  no  realon  why  we  may  not  admit 
every  degree  of  happinefs  to  be  equally  arbitrary. 
If,  however,  it  be  rejected  here,  fo  it  muft  in  reipedt 
to  happinefs  on  the  whole.  Befides,  happinefs  itfelf 
cannot  be  conceived  without  the  idea  of  forne  degree 
of  it  ■,  and  confequently  there  is  nothing  contradictory 

in 
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in  the  fuppofition  of  its  having  degrees.  Can  any 
creature  poffefs  happinefs,  without  poffeffing  it  in 
fome  determinate  degree  ? Now  what  holds  of  hap- 
pinefs in  general,  holds  of  every  degree  of  it,  and 
vice  verj'a.  Either  happinefs  in  general,  and  every 
degree  of  it,  is  exactly  proportional  and  adequate  to 
the  frame  of  men’s  minds  and  actions,  or,  in  all  its 
degrees,  it  is  totally  independant  of  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  righteoufnefs. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  how  faith  produces 
good  works,  and  the  fcientific  jfkill  requifite  to  do 
this,  l'eem  to  be  a considerable  obftacle  with  regard 
to  practical  chriftianity  to  thofe  who  poffefs  not  fuch 
Skill.  This  is  openly  avowed  by  a very  celebrated 
and  worthy  divine  of  our  church.*  It  muft  be 
allowed  that  it  is  difficult  to  Shew,  in  a clear  and 
convincing  manner,  that  he  who  believes  in  Chrift 
muft,  on  account  of  this  belief,  feel  himfelf  bound  to 
perform  good  works,  and  that  his  faith  muft  lead 
him  to  the  love  and  practice  of  what  is  good.  It 
muft  be  difficult  to  Shew  how  faith  and  good  works 
are  conneded,  and  how  a man’s  inclination  and 
promptitude  to  virtue  are  comprehenfible  from  that 
difpofition  of  the  mind  which  we  term  faith.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  faith  and  good  works  muft  have  no  fuch 
intimate  connection,  no  luch  clear  and  natural  relation 
to  each  other,  that  we  may  infer  one  from  the  other, 
without  the  aid  of  one  or  more  intermediate  pofitions! 
Hence  we  muft  reprobate  the  notion  of  faith  as  the 
foie  neceffary  mean  of  righteoufnefs  and  falvation,  in 
the  common  acceptation.  Good  works,  or  the  exer- 
cife  of  moral  virtue,  will  not  here  come  into  con- 

* In  Ernefti’s  Neue  Theol.  Bibl.  Band.  I.  Seite  483,  it  is  faid 
“ the  au“or  (the  learned  and  acute  Abbe  Schubert)  feems  to  be’ 
reduced  by  a defire  of  demonftrating  how  good  works  proceed 
trom  faith  : a commendable  attempt,  indeed,  but  far  more  dif- 

init”han  1S  imagmed  hy  thofe  who  fancy  they  have  Succeeded 

fideration  : 
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fideration : God  does  not  confider  a man  as  righteous, 
or  recompenie  him,  becaufe  he  is  juft  and  good,  but 
becaufe  he  believes  in  Chrift.  Such  dodtrine  alone 
could  give  birch  to  the  inviterate  difpute  on  the 
queftion  whether  good  works  be  neceflary  to  falva- 
tion  j and  decide  it  fo  far  at  lead:  to  their  prejudice, 
as  abfolutely  to  refufe  them  ail  influence  and  relation 
to  the  forgivenefs  and  jollification  of  man.  However, 
as  the  fcriptures  fo  frequently  and  exprefsly  require 
the  ftate  of  good  works,  or  virtuous  thoughts  and 
adtions,  in  thofe  whole  faith  renders  them  objedls  of 
falvation,  other  motives  are  adduced  as  a kind  of 
corredtive,  to  prevent  abufes,  and  to  make  man 
earneftly  feek  righteoufnefs.  Thus  it  is  faid,  that 
good  works  are  neceflary  as  they  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  in  fuch  a manner,  that  without  them  our 
faith  is  dead.  It  is  faid  that  good  works  are  necef- 
fary  to  Ihew  our  thankfulnefs  to  God,  and  to  our 
Redeemer,  though  the  latter  can  have  no  weight  with 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  mod  requiflte  to  demonftrate  the 
neceffity  of  good  works.  Befides,  as  thankfulnefs  is 
itfelf  a good  work,  this  is  faying  nothing  more  than 
that  a man  muft  do  good  works,  becaufe  he  mull  do 
good  works.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  be  a more 
powerful  motive  to  fay,  that  the  ftate  of  good  works 
belongs  to  that  order  of  things  in  which  God  makes 
us  happy.  For  good  works  muft  belong  to  this 
order  either  as  they  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  which 
is  no  new  motive,  being  included  in  the  firft ; or 
they  belong  to  it  as  a particular  and  difhndt  part 
of  falvation,  independant  of  faith;  which  is  contrary 
to  the  propofition  according  to  which  faith  is  the  foie 
condition  of  falvation. 

Thus  if  we  would  prove  the  necefiity  of  good 
works,  or  lharpen  the  incentives  to  righteous 
thoughts  and  actions,  nothing  remains  but  to  betake 
ourfetves  to  the  firft  ground,  namely,  that  good 
works  muft  naturally  and  necefiarily  follow  a faith 

fufficient 
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fufficient  to  falvation.  But  to  make  this  ground 
tenable,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  we  maintain  the 
neceffary  connexion  betwixt  faith  and  good  works, 
but  we  muft  alfo  prove  it : it  is  not  fufficient  that  we 
declare  a faith  deftitute  of  good  works  falfe  and  dead, 
but  we  muft  alfo  deduce  the  neceffity  of  good  works, 
by  juft  and  clear  conclufions,  from  the  notion  of 
faith.  Thefe  conclufions  cannot  eafily  be  too  clear 
and  ftriking.  They  muft  be  capable  of  teaching 
every  one  to  know  what  faith  and  good  works  are, 
and  to  compare  thefe  two  ideas  together.  They  con- 
cern the  molt  important  tranfition  from  knowing  to 
performing,  from  theory  to  practice,  and  muft  be  fo 
clear  and  natural,  that  whoever  thinks  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  have  faith  muft,  by  means  of  an  infallible  and 
infeparable  aflbciation  of  ideas,  conceive  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  good  works,  if  he  have  a juft  idea  of  faith. 
Thus  we  may  efteem  faith  the  foie  mean  of  falva- 
tion, without  detriment  to  righteoufnefs  and  virtue, 
fo  far  as  it  is  the  firft  principle  and  feed  of  moral 
good,  and  confider  it  as  that  which  conftitutes  man 
an  objed  of  acceptance  with  God.  For  if,  where 
faith  is,  good  works  muft  neceffarily  and  unavoidably 
follow ; and  if  they  to  whom  1 preach  faith,  as  foon 
as  they  know  what  it  is,  cannot  doubt  that  they  muft 
alfo  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  actually  begin  to 
become  fo  the  inftant  they  believe ; the  facred  caufe 
of  virtue  would  receive  no  injury  from  fuch  a doc- 
trine. But  were  it  difficult  to  ffiew  how  good  works 
proceed  from  faith,  fuch  a dodrine  would  be  efien- 
tially  prejudicial  to  virtue.  This  difficulty  includes 
alfo  a pradical  one  j that  of  evincing  an  adive  faith 
by  love,  or  good  works.  If  there  be  a gap  betwixt 
faith  and  good  works,  with  refped  to  the  proof  of 
the  latter  proceeding  from  the  former,  not  eafily  to 
be  filled  up,  there  will  be  as  great  an  one  between 
them  when  applied  to  pradice,  which  will  be  an 
obftacle  to  the  ready  paftage  from  one  to  the  other. 

According 
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According  to  this  pofition,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
chriftian  who  ffiould  rely  on  faith  as  the  only  con- 
dition neceffary  to  falvation,  to  convince  himfelf  of 
its  connection  with  good  works,  or  of  the  indifpen- 
fable  neceffity  of  them.  And  who  would  venture  to 
fay,  that  this  is  not  a real  obftacle  to  good  works  ? 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I will  throw  together 
in  few  words  what  has  been  already  faid.  It  is  moll 
clearly  expreffed  in  the  fcriptures  that  faith  and  good 
works  muft  be  united  in  them  who  would  be  faved. 
If  any  one  afk  me : what  fhall  I do  to  be  faved  ? 1 

may  anfwer : believe  and  become  righteous,  that 
is,  do  good  works.  Thus  I announce  both  as 
conditions  equally  neceffary  to  falvation.  It  would 
be  advantageous,  in  many  refpeCls,  if  I could  ffiew 
the  ftriCt  connection  of  thefe  two  conditions ; but  it 
is  not  indifpenfably  neceffary.  For  it  is  not  lefs  in- 
cumbent on  us,  as  we  hope  for  falvation,  to  exer- 
cife  good  works,  becaufe  we  cannot  fhew  how  they 
proceed  from  faith.  I might  anfwer,  indeed,  by 
faith  alone  thou  fhalt  become  righteous,  and  be 
faved.  But  then  I muft  fo  explain  faith,  that  the 
origin  of  good  works,  or  the  obligation  to  them, 
and  the  capacity  for  them,  fhould  be  moft  clearly 
perceptible  to  him.  If  I cannot  do  this,  my  anfwer 
would  be  untrue  and  cenfurable ; and  if  I can  only 
perform  it  by  means  of  much  labour,  (kill,  and 
fcience,  it  would  be  defective. 

I cannot  apprehend  that  the  idea  I have  given  of 
faith  is,  in  this  refpeCt,  open  to  objection.  I do 
not  think  one  better  adapted  to  practice  can  be  con- 
trived. But  is  it  aCtually  the  idea  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures, and  not  of  philofophy  ? In  the  firft  place,  it 
feems  to  me  to  be  fupported  by  Chrift’s  faying  to 
Thomas  : bleffed  are  they  that  have  not  feen,  and 
yet  have  believed.  For  hence  it  appears,  according 
to  my  opinion,  that  confidence  belongs  to  faith,  and 
indeed  confidence  in  the  authority  of  a lupeiior  know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  and  its  teftimony.  But  Paul  tells  tis  that  faith, 
in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  what  is  held  to  be  true,  is  juftly  oppo- 
fed  to  feeing,  either  with  the  eyes,  or  with  the  under- 
ftanding.  We  walk  by  faith , not  by  fight , 2 Cor.  v.  7* 

This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  definition  of  faith,  Heb. 
xi.  1.  Now  faith  is  the  fubftance  of  things  hoped  for , the 
evidence  of  things  not  feen.  If  faith  be  the  fubftance,  or 
ground  of  hope,  it  muft  be  produced  by  the  aftual 
fight  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  by  reafoning  and  our 
proper  knowledge,  or  by  the  credible  teftimony  of 
another.  But  that  the  latter  is  the  cafe  here,  and 
that  confequently  the  apoftle  underftands  by  faith  a 
conviction  of  things  unfeen,  founded  not  on  our  own 
difcpvery,  but  on  the  affertions  of  a credible  witnefs, 
and  arifing  from  our  confidence  in  him,  appears  to 
me  altogether  inconteftable  : more  efpecialiy,  if,  as 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  feem  to  indicate,' we 
are  not  to  underftand  by  the  unfeen  things  hoped  for 
tne  happinefs  of  a future  ftate,  which  might,  in  lome 
meafure,  be  previoufly  difcoverable  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  but  approaching  liberations  from  temporal 
oppreffions  and  perfections.  For  thefe  the  chriftians 
could  hope  on  no  other  grounds  than  their  truft  in 
the  promifes  of  Jefus,  and  only  fo  far  as  they  relied 
on  his  word:  thus  confidence  is  here  the  principal 
idea  of  faith.  This  clearly  appears,  too,  in  all  the 
mftances  of  faith  fubfequently  adduced  by  the  apoftle, 
particularly  in  what  is  faid  of  Abraham,  ver.  8.  By 
faith  Abraham , when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a place 
which  he  foould  after  receive  for  an  inheritance  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out , not  knowing  whither  he  went.  Fie 
mult  have  had  an  abfolute  reliance,  then,  on  the 
prom  lies  of  God.  Still  more  clearly  is  it  expreffed 
of  Sara,  ver.  n.  Through  faith  alfo  Sara  herfelf  re- 
ceived Jlrength  to  conceive  feed , and  was  delivered  of  a 
child  when  foe  was  paft  age , becanfe  fhe  judged  him 
faithful  who  had  promifed.  Of  Abraham  it  is  faid, 

ver. 
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ver.  17.  that  he  offered  up  IJaac  by  faith  j and  ver.  jcj. 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raife  him  upy  even  from 
the  dead.  Thefe  are  diffident  examples  of  faith 
without  fight  or  knowledge,  in  which  the  believers 
held  fomething.  to  be  true,  through  confidence  in  the 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  they 
had  not  feen,  and  which  in  their  judgment  mud  have 
appeared  mod  improbable. 

Though  of  the  things  which  Chrid  has  tedified 
to  us,  either  by  his  word,  or  by  his  aCtions  and 
fufferings,  there  are  many  that  may  be  conjectured 
or  inferred  by  reafon,  and  which  therefore,  as  it 
feems,  we  do  not  properly  believe,  or  deem  to  be 
true  from  confidence  in  his  word  ; fo  that  the  term 
faith  is  not  driCtly  applicable  to  them  : let  it  (till  be 
remembered  that  they  are,  and  will  remain  objeCts 
of  faith  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  mud 
be  believed  by  all  who  have  not  cultivated  and 
exercifed  their  reafon,  through  confidence  in  credi- 
ble teftimony.  This  is  no  objection  to  my  idea  and 
ule  of  the  word  faith.  The  queftion  is  not  what  is 
capable  of  being  dilcovered  by  reafon,  but  what 
aCluaily  has  been,  or  will  be,  by  that  of  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind.  It  is  a mod  inedimable  benefit  of 
God,  and  a fervice  for  which  we  can  never  be  diffi- 
dently thankful  to  Chrid,  that  the  important  truths 
of  God’s  paternal  affeCtion  to  man,  of  a future  life, 
&c.  which  fome  few  philofophers  might  have  dif- 
covered  by  the  help  of  reafon,  with  more  or  lefs 
certainty,  but  which  the  far  greater  number  of  men 
would  have  remained  ignorant  of,  or  muft  have 
believed  on  flight  authority,  are,  by  means  of  a ra- 
tional and  well-founded  faith,  known  to  all,  and 
rendered  inftruments  of  their  improvement  and  con- 
folation.  Thofe  important  doCtrines,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  found  a place  in  the  religion  of 
a few  true  philofophers  at  mod,  may  now  be  known 
by  thofe  who  are  no  philofophers,  and  received  into 
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the  eftablilhed  fydems  of  religion  of  whole  nations, 
not  weakened  and  disfigured  by  fables,  not  reding  on 
doubtful  traditions,  but  clad  in  their  original  purity, 
and  fupported  by  rational  principles. 

The  mod  lpecious  objection  that  can  be  made  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  my  idea  of  faith,  and  which  has 
actually  been  made  by  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
is  taken  from  the  oppofition  betwixt  faith  and  the 
law,  betwixt  the  Mofaic  and  Chridian  difpenfations, 
which  occurs  in  different  parts  of  St.  Paul’s  Epidles, 
and  particularly  Galatians  iii.  If  faith,  obferved  my 
friend,  be  a confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a fupe- 
rior  guide,  under  the  law  it  mud  have  applied  emi- 
nently to  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  led  by  Mofes. 
How  then  can  the  law  be  oppofed  to  faith,  or  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation  to  the  Chridian,  as  the  principle 
of  faith  was  equally  neceffary  in  both,  and  the 
Ifraelites  were  led  by  faith  in  Mofes,  as  the  Chrifti- 
ans  by  faith  in  Chrid  ? 

Before  I proceed  to  explain  the  paffage  on  which 
this  objection  is  chiefly  grounded,  permit  me  to 
obferve  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  apodle’s 
oppofing  them  to  each  other,  that  faith  and  the 
law  are  totally  difcrepant,  and  exclude  each  other, 
and  that  faith  could  not  pofiibly  fubfid  under  the 
law.  This  oppofition  the  apodle  rook  from  the 
notions  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was 
difputing.  They  had  made  a didindlion  betwixt  faith 
and  the  law;  and  it  feems  to  me  that  St.  Paul, 
in  his  difpute  with  them,  took  up  his  ground  on 
their  miflaken  ideas,  and  not  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  cafe.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  obedience  to  the 
law,  delivered  from  mount  Sinai,  was  lefs  founded 
on  the  proper  knowledge  of  its  followers,1  than 
was  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Still 
that  faith,  that  filial  confidence  which  the  golpel 
requires^  of  its  followers,  in  God  as  their  father,  in 
Jelus  Chrid  his  fon,  and  in  their  elder  and  wifer 
Vol.  III.  3 A brethren. 
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brethren,  who  were  Tent  forth  to  bring  them  into  the 
right  way,  is  not  the  fame  as  the  proper  principle  of 
obedience  with  the  Jews.  This  appears,  as  I think, 
from  the  reproof  which  our  Saviour  gave  the  fcribes 
and  pharifees,  Matt,  xxiii.  that,  in  all  their  fcru- 
pulous  punctuality  in  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  omitted  the  zveightiejl  matters , namely  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith.  In  my  opinion,  the  word 
faith  here  very  well  admits  its  ufual  fignification, 
but  by  judgment  we  may  underftand  either  the  virtue 
of  juftice,  or  judging  rightly  of  things  in  the  mind. 
Either  will  give  the  paflage  a good  fenfe,  and  agree 
with  the  context.  Ye  obferve  the  letter  of  the  law 
with  the  moft  fervile  and  fcrupulous  exadnefs,  in  the 
molt  infignificant  trifles : but  ye  omit  the  moft 

important  matters.  Moral  virtue,  which  confifts 
in  juftice  and  mercy  to  your  neighbour,'  and  faith 
in  God,  which  is  the  principle  of  all  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, are  wholly  unheeded  by  you.  Or,  if  judg- 
ment be  rendered  the  ad  of  judging  rightly,  the 
fenfe  will  be:  in  your  blind  and  fervile  obedience  ye 
negled  found  judgment,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Jews  did  not  found  their  obedience  to  the  law  on  a 
rational  faith,  and  a filial  truft  in  God.  They  dif- 
united  faith  and  the  law,  by  feparating  an  outward 
obedience  from  that  its  proper  principle,  by  making 
the  fign  or  external  ceremonies  of  it  the  opus  opera- 
turn , looking  more  to  thefe  ceremonies  than  to  the 
intent  from  u'hich  they  flowed,  exalting  a blind  fu- 
perftitious  conformity  to  the  rank  of  proper  merit, 
forming  no  rational  general  plan  of  the  whole  of  the 
obedience  required  by  God  to  his  commands,  and 
thus,  like  ignorant  flaves,  fuffering  themfclves  to  be 
guided  by  the  bare  letter  of  the  ordinances  given 
them,  without  paying  the  leaft  attention  to  the  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  the  law.  They  preferred  every  par- 
ticular ad  of  the  law  to  its  grand  defign : expected 
the  reward  of  their  blind  and  irrational  obedience, 
• more 
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more  as  an  arbitrary  recompenfe  of  each  particular 
external  aft  of  it,  than  as  a natural  confluence  of 
a juftnefs  of  fentiment,  or  of  the  faith  from  which 
it  proceeded,  to  which  it  led,  and  in  which  it  fhould 
be  exercifed ; and,  confequendy,  fhewed  more  obe- 
dience to  the  pofitive,  than  to  the  proper  moral 
precepts : in  ffiort,  they  fubftituted  Tuperftition  in- 
ftead  of  faith.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was 
the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Jews,  I confider  the 
apoftle’s  difpute  with  thofe  who  embraced  the 
Jewifh  notions,  as  the  conteft  of  reafon  againft  fu- 
perftition : and  thence  I explain  his  oppofing  faith 
to  the  law.  For  with  refpeft  to  men,  who  thought 
1 as  the  Jewifh  opponents  of  the  apoftle  in  mv  opinion 
did,  faith  and  the  law  were  aftually  oppofites  to  each 
other,  and  he  who  would  difpute  with  them  fuccefs- 
fully,  muft  confider  the  cafe  in  their  point  of  view. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  whether,  on  this 
fuppofition,  the  words  of  the  apoftle  afford  a natural 
and  apt  fenfe,  and  were  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
refuting  his  antagonifts. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  point  which 
the  apoftle  had  to  fubvert  was  this:  the  gofpel  is 
unnecefiary,  and  of  no  ufe  ; it  is  a fuperfluous  inno- 
vation, as  we  may  and  muft  be  righteous  and  faved 
by  the  law.  Now  it  was  an  adroit,  yet  innocent  ar- 
tifice of  the  apoftle,  in  his  controveify,  to  fubftitute, 
inftead  of  the  faith  of  the  gofpel  a difputable  word, 
and  fufpicious  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  its  no- 
velty, that  which  they  already  knew  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  fignified  fomething  the  value, 
power,  and  efficacy  of  which  they  could  not  deny* 
as  they  muft  admit  that  Abraham  was  juftified  by 
faith,  and  that  before  the  giving  of  the  law  it  was 
the  foie  mean  of  obtaining  juftification.  Hence  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  expeft  that  Paul,  to  make  the 
greateft  poffible  ufe  of  this  advantageous  fubftitution 
of  terms  and  ideas,  would  endeavour  to  unite  and 
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combine  the  ideas  of  faith  and  the  gofpel,  and  fo 
to  modify  the  general  idea  of  faith,  that  it  might 
moft  eminently  apply  to  it,  and  be  precifely  deter- 
mined by  it ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would 
place  the  difference  and  contraft  between  the  law  and 
the  gofpel,  or  faith,  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  The 
more  he  could  do  this  with  an  afiurance  of  truth,  the 
more  his  caufe  gained;  and  what  he  was  able  to 
maintain,  and  to  prove  againft  his  antagonifts,  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  favour  of 
faith  in  general,  and  of  Abraham’s  in  particular,  he 
might  apply  to  the  advantage  of  the  gofpel.  He 
reafoned,  perhaps,  in  this  manner.  The  decifion  of 
the  queftion  between  us,  whether  a man  can  be  jufti- 
fied  and  faved  by  the  law,  or  another  divine  inftruc- 
tion  be  neceftary,  depends  on  the  decifion  of  ano- 
ther queftion,  namely,  whether  faith  be  a neceftary 
efficacious  mean  ordained  by  God  for  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance with  him.  But  that  faith  is  fo  appears  from 
this,  that  Abraham  was  juftified  by  it  alone,  without 
the  law,  and  that  God  required  of  him  nothing  but 
faith,  that  is,  truft  in  his  promifes,  and  fubmiffion  to 
his  guidance,  imputing  this  faith  to  him  as  righte- 
oufnefs.  But  they  fay,  the  law  was  given  to  us  : yet, 
if  faith  alone  were  the  inftrument  of  j unification, 
without  the  law,  to  what  purpofe  does  this  lerve  ? 

To  this  the  apoftle  anfwers  in  the  words  on  which 
the  obje&ion  is  chiefly  founded.  But  before  faith 
came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law , fhut  up  unto  the 
faith  which  fhould  afterwards  be  revealed.  Gal.  iii, 
23.  He  fhews  that  the  promifes  of  God,  and  the 
ordinance  of  faith  pertaining  to  them,  were  not  re- 
moved by  the  intervention  of  the  law : that  the  law, 
if  rightly  applied,  prepared  and  led  its  rational  and 
iuft  obfervers  to  faith ; and  indeed  to  inch  an  enlight- 
ened, reafonable,  and  filial  faith  as  Abraham  dif- 
played,  and  as  the  gofpel  difpenfation  required  I:  that 
the  law,  if  feparated  from  faith,  and  fo  confidered 
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and  applied  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  could  only  kill, 
or  announce  damnation  : that  luch  an  obfervation  of 
the  law  as  the  Jews  held  out  could  be  of  no  avail : 
and  that  he  who  would  be  accepted  by  God,  jufti- 
fied  and  faved,  under  the  law,  muft  unite  faith 
with  it,  or  his  obedience  muft  flow  from  a filial  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  be  productive  of  righteoufnefs. 
Now  all  that  the  apoftle  proved  in  fupport  of  the 
neceflity  and  importance  of  faith,  tended  equally  to 
fupport  the  gofpel  dilpenfation ; as  in  fact  the  old 
ordinance  of  faith,  which  had  been  obfcured  and  mif- 
conceived  under  the  law,  was  only  renewed  by  the 
gofpel,  though  renewed  and  confirmed  with  more 
clearnefs,  and  a more  precife  eftablifhment  of  the 
object  in  whom  we  fhould  truft,  and  the  promifes 
which  we  were  to  believe. 

But  more  particularly  to  explain  the  words  of 
the  apoftle,  Gal.  iii.  fo  far  as  they  relate  immediately 
to  our  purpofe.  The  Galatians  had  departed  from  the 
gofpel  to  follow  the  law,  or  at  leaft  were  in  danger 
of  it.  Paul  reprefents  to  them,  that  through  faith 
they  were  the  children  of  Abraham ; but  that  they 
muft  inherit  the  promifes,  through  an  imitation  of 
that  faith  by  which  he  inherited  them.  Ver.  7,  8,  9. 
Know  ye  therefore  that  they  which  are  of  faith , the 
fame  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  fcriplure , 
forefeeing  that  God  would  juftify  the  heathen  through 
faith , preached  before  the  gofpel  unto  Abraham , fay- 
ing, in  thee  fhall  all  nations  be  biffed.  So  then  they 
which  be  of  faith  are  blejfed  with  faithful  Abraham. 
The  law  (as  you  fee  and  obferve  it)  denounces  a 
curfej  and  whoever  is  fo  under  the  law,  as  you  Jews 
are,  to  do  the  works  of  the  law  without  faith,  can- 
not be  juftified.  For  the  juft  fhall  live  by  faith: 
that  is,  he  fhall  owe  his  juftification  and  falvation 
to  his  faith,  or  the  redlitude  of  his  opinions  to- 
wards God.  ' The  law  is  not  of  faith , ver.  1 2.  that  is, 
the  law,  as  you  confider  it,  confined  to  mere  exter- 
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nal  adts  of  obedience,  leads  not  to  faith,  not  to  an 
inward  frame  of  heart  and  mind,  but  Amply  to 
obedience,  or  to  matter  of  fadt,  for  fo  I underftand 
the  words  ftridlly,  “ the  man  that  doeth  them  (hall 
live  in  them,  ver.  1 2.  Jf  the  inheritance  be  of  the 
law , it  is  no  more  of  promife,  ver.  18.  Faith  relates 
to  a promife,  which  it  prefuppofes  : but  a promife 
out  of  free  grace,  was  unneceffary,  if  the  inherit- 
ance were  a merited  recompenfe  and  falary  for  the 
obfervance  of  the  law.  Therefore,  the  apoftle  infers, 
the  inheritance  came  by  promife,  and  this  promife 
fuppofes  and  requires  faith.  IVherefore  then  ferveth 
the  law  ? ver.  1 9.  A very  feafonable  quellion,  to 
which  the  apoftle  here  gives  a fhort  reply,  anfwer- 
ing  it  afterwards  more  fully.  It  was  added  becaufe 
cf  tr anfgreffions  : it  relates  to  the  finful  and  corrupt 
ftate  of.  mankind.  The  uncultivated  brutal  igno- 
rance, immorality,  and  wickednefs  of  the  world  ren- 
dered fuch  an  ordinance  neceffary  in  the  interim, 
to  make  men  moral,  and  to  fhew  them  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  in 
a manner  adequate  to  their  unpradtifed  underftand- 
ings,  and  capable  of  being  comprehended  by  them, 
— till  the  feed  fhould  come  to  whom  the  promife  was 
made, — till  that  great  teacher,  guide,  and  benefadtor 
of  mankind,  with  whom  the  promife  was  connedled, 
fhould  appear,  and  his  appearance  could  be  produc- 
tive of  advantageous  and  happy  confequences.  Is  the 
law  then  againjl  the  promifes  of  God  ? ver.  11.  Or 
fhould  the  original  fyltem  of  God,  the  leading  man 
to  wifdom,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  through  faith  in  a 
divine  guide,  be  annulled  by  this  intervening  ordi- 
nance ? God' forbid : for  if  there  had  been  a law  given 
which  could  have  given  life , verily  righteoufnefs  fjould 
have  been  by  the  law.  But  this  adtualiy  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  could  the  intervening  law,  as  it  gave 
moral  inftrudtions,  have  imparted  the  will,  the 
power,  and  the  capacity  for  fulfilling  that  fyftem,  and 

thus 
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thus  obtaining  life.  If  it  really  could  excite  a vir- 
tuous frame  of  mind,  a filial  diipofition  to  obey  God, 
and  a life  of  virtue,  righteoufnefs,  or  a juft  and  hap- 
py conftitution  of  man,  acceptable  to  God,  would 
have  come  by  the  law.  Such  a power,  however, 
the  law  poffeffed  not,  or  at  leaft  had  never  difplayed. 
‘P’he  fcripture  hath  concluded  all  under  fin , that  the 
promife  by  faith  of  Jefus  Chrifi  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe , ver.  22. 

The  fcripture,  or  the  law,  teaches  us  only  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  making  known  a num- 
ber of  offences,  to  the  end  that  we,  condemned  as 
finners  by  the  law,  fhould  not  expe£t  our  juftification 
from  the  law,  or  from  our  obfervance  of  it  (as  it  is 
impoffible  for  us  to  fulfil  it  perfectly)  but  fimply  from 
the  promife,  and  from  an  adtive  eftedtual  truft  iij  the 
promife.  But  before  faith  came , ver.  23.  before  the 
divine  ordinance,  which  was  to  lead  man  to  true  juf- 
tification and  falvation  through  a filial  confidence, 
and  vvhich  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have  been  enveloped 
and  concealed  under  the  mafs  of  external  com- 
mandments and  ordinances,  was  brought  to  light, 
and  fully  revealed,  we  were  kept  under  the  law , fhut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  fhould  afterwards  be  revealed 
— held,  as  it  were,  in  a kind  of  flavery  and  bondage, 
that  we  might  not  fail  of  that  end  to  which  we 
were  appointed,  but  to  which  we  were  yet  incapa- 
ble of  being  openly  and  diredtly  led,  on  account 
of  cur  infant  ft  ate.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
fchoolmafter  to  bring  us  unto  Chrifi,  th*l  we  might  be 
jufiified  by  faith,  ver.  24.  Both  here  and  elfewhere 
they  who  were  under  the  law  are  reprefented  by  the 
apoftle  as  children,  in  a ftate  of  pupillage  (between 
whom  and  flaves  there  is  no  difference)  as  they,  were 
under  the  ftrid  eye  of  a mafter,  who  muft  watch  and 
guide  their  every  ftep,  and  not  left  to  themlelves. 
This  ftate  of  pupillage,  Indeed,  is  not  altogether 
unlike  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  are  led  by  faith  : it 
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differs  from  it,  however,  as  that  of  children  wholly 
untutored,  from  that  of  children  fomewhat  grown  up. 
The  former  muff  condantly  be  led  by  the  hand,  un- 
der the  mailer’s  eye  ; no  general  principle  of  aftion 
can  yet  be  held  out  to  them,  no  general  precept 
including  many  cafes  can  yet  be  given  them,  but 
in  every  particular  indance  they  mud  be  told,  as  the 
Jews  were  by  the  law,  do  this,  touch  not  that,  &c. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  muff  alfo  be  led,  and  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  their  own  knowledge,  by  a con- 
fidence in  that  of  others : but  they  are  now  worthy 
of  Handing  in  their  Father’s  fight,  and  are  capable 
of  receiving  general  principles  of  aftion.  They 
have  fufficient  judgment  to  know  that  they  mud 
differ  themfelves  rationally  to  be  guided  to  their 
good  through  a trud  in  their  Father.  General 
precepts  may  now  be  given  them,  and  more  of  the 
wife  and  affedlionate  purpofes  of  their  Father  may 
be  laid  open  to  them,  as  their  underdanding  has 
acquired  a certain  degree  of  maturity.  They  are  no 
longer  to  be  governed  as  the  infants  (the  Ifraelites 
under  the  law)  by  the  immediate  and  indant  impref- 
fions  of  hope  and  fear,  but  by  the  profpebt  of  future 
pleafures  and  pains,  and  didant  happinefs  or  un- 
happinefs.  They  are  capable  of  the  noble  fentiments 
of  gratitude,  reciprocal  love,  and  true  filial  confi- 
dence, which  cannon  well  take  place  in  infants. 

This  is  the  date  attained  by  the  believing  chrif- 
tian,  and  fo  drikingly  different  from  the  date  under 
the  law,  that  though  a certain  faith  be  deemed  necef- 
fary  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  it  is  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  that  required  by  chridianity.  (Let  it 
be  obferved  that  the  majority  of  the  Ifraelites  are  here 
fpoken  of,  for  the  more  efpecial  friends  of  God,  a 
Mofes,  an  Afaph,  a David,  and  fome  others,  had 
already  that  faith  which  a chridian  daould  have,  with 
refpetff  to  its  nature  at  lead,  though  the  knowledge 
of  its  objebt  was  not  fo  fully  unfolded  to  them.) 
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The  faith  under  the  law  was  that  of  an  infant,  or 
flave,  to  his  preceptor,  or  matter,  founded  chiefly  on 
fear:  the  faith  of  the  chriftian  is  a rational  confidence 
in  a Father,  and  in  an  affe&ionate  guide  given  him 
by  that  Father,  founded  on  gratitude,  and  reciprocal 
love. 

Notwithftanding  this  difference,  the  faith  under 
the  law,  that  blind  and  flavifh  rather  than  enlightened 
and  filial  faith,  was  an  introdu&ion  to  the  rational 
and  filial  religion  of  the  gofpel.  This  introduction 
was  made  cautioufly  and  preparatorily  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  the  firft  place,  as  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Jews,  were  y*‘t  roo  feeble  to  be  led  to 
fulfil  the  purpofes  of  God  by  a rational  and  filial  faith, 
this  intermediate  ftate  was  neceffary  to  teach  them 
morality,  and  give  them  ftrong  religious  impreflions 
of  right  and  wrong.  Ic  was  neceffary  to  awaken  in 
them  an  attention  to  the  different  confequences  of 
various  thoughts  and  adtions,  that  they  might  regu- 
late their  conduct  by  an  attention  to  thofe  confe- 
quences. In  the  fecond  place,  it  was  neceffary  to 
keep  weak  and  ignorant  men  under  wholefome  re- 
ftraint,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  brutal  ignorance, 
atheifm,  and  a denial  of  Providence,  or  into  wild  and 
diflolute  fuperftition  and  polytheifm.  This  the  apoftle 
particularly  points  out  by  the  appellation  of  a fchool- 
mafter.  Thirdly,  whilft  the  law,  ever  threatening, 
noticed  fin  by  its  ordinances,  and  particularly  by  its 
fin  and  trefpafs-offerings,*  denouncing  as  criminal 
errors,  or  failings,  partly  unavoidable,  partly  not 
punifhable  as  civil  offences,  it  was  eftablifhed  as  a 
fymbolical  leffon,  adapted  to  the  underftandings  of 
mankind  at  that  period,  to  teach  them  the  effedls, 

* Thefe  fin  and  trefpafs-offerings,  fetting  afide  their  typical 
nature,  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  a kind  of  ecclefiaffical  pen- 
nance,  by  undergoing  which  the  offender  was  excufed  from  a flight 
ban,  or  excommunication. 
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guilt,  and  pernicioufnefs  of  the  flighted  tranfgreflion. 
Thus,  whilft  it  was  appointed  to  teach  men  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fin,  it  prepared  them  for  a more  ready 
reception  of  Chrifl,  and  his  dodrine  of  penitence  and 
forgivenefs  of  fins. 

Let  us  fuppole  that  men  had  no  idea,  or  at  moft 
a very  confined  and  imperfed  one,  of  morality,  and 
of  the  guilt  and  pernicioufnefs  of  immoral  condud, 
acknowledging  perhaps  only  fome  extremely  great 
crimes  as  injurious  and  deferving  puniffiment;  they 
muft  neceflarily  be  more  cold  to  the  enunciation  of 
grace  and  forgivenefs,  which  in  their  opinion  they 
did  not  want,  more  infenfible  to  the  call  to  amend 
their  thoughts  and  adions,  and  difpofed  to  ronfider 
the  gofpel  requifites  to  falvation  as  extremely  rigid 
and  overftrained.  Here  holds  the  faying  of  the 
apoftle  : the  natural  man , that  is  the  merely  fenfual, 
uninftruded,  uncultivated  man,  whether  on  account 
of  any  thing  that  may  be  deemed  his  own  fault,  or 
of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  received 
not  the  things  of  the  fpirit  of  God : for  they  are  foolifh- 
nefs  unto  him  : neither  can  he  know  them.  An  under- 
ftanding  cultivated  and  enlightened,  in  a certain 
degree,  is  necefiary  to  a rational  convidion  of  the 
truths  of  chriftianity.  Becaufe  they  are  Jpir dually  dif- 
cerned : they  muft  be  judged  by  reafon.  On  this 
account  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  that  the 
Malabars,  North  Americans,  Hottentots,  and  other 
wholly  uncivilized  nations  are  fo  deaf  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel : though  1 do  not  confider  it  as  the 
foie  caufe  of  -the  difficulty,  nay  almoft  impoffibility, 
of  convincing  them  of  the  truths  of  chriftianity  in 
a rational  manner.  They  want  that  degree  of  culti- 
vation necefiary  to  their  finding  the  gofpel  worthy  of 
acceptance  on  rational  grounds.  How  far  the  more 
civilized  nations,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
were  converted  to  chriftianity  when  the  gofpel  was 
firft  preached,  were  prepared,  and  received  , the 
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neceffary  fufceptibility  of  the  pure  and  rational  reli- 
gion of  Jefus  by  other  difpenfations  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  I fliall  not  here  inquire,  as  it  would 
carry  me  too  far.  Still  it  appears  to  me  probable 
that  the  benevolent  and  impartial  Father  of  man- 
kind did  not  leave  them  without  fome  means  to 
this  purpofe,  making  up  to  them  the  want  of  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation  and  inftruction  by  other  pre- 
paratory helps,  fo  far  at  leaf!  that  they  alfo  might 
receive  the  roots  of  chriftianity ; as  it  is  declared  that 
the  heathen  have  fellowfhip  in  the  gofpel,  and  that 
chriftianity  ftiould  be  the  religion  of  all  men,  not 
of  a particular  people,  or  a national  religion,  as  all 
at  that  lime  known  were.  Thus  the  ftock  of  the 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  gradually  to  over- 
fhadow  the  whole  earth,  after  its  inhabitants,  by  the 
cultivation  ■ of  their  reafon  and  morals,  were  become 
capable  and  worthy  of  enjoying  its  wholefome  fruit, 
and  refreffiing  themfelves  under  its  grateful  flrade, 
muft  at  leaft  have  been  capable  of  being  planted 
amongft  the  heathen. 

Laftly,  This  ftate  of  pupillage  under  the  law, 
wherein  the  Ifraelites  were  confined  to  a flaviffi 
obedience,  and  tied  down  by  the  whole  of  their 
religious  fyftem  to  blind  fubmiffion,  whilft  every 
thing  was  prefcribed  to  them,  and  nothing  left  to 
their  own  judgment,  prepared  them  for  a ftate,  in 
which  obedience  it  is  true  was  required,  yet  not 
the  obedience  of  a Have,  but  of  a child,  who  obeys 
from  confidence  in  a wife  and  affectionate  father ; 
who  obeys,  becaufe  he  is  aware  that  his  obedience 
js  neceffary  and  advantageous  to  him  ; who  obeys, 
becaufe  he  perceives  that  this  filial  obedience  and 
confidence  in  his  father’s  commands  are  the  beft  and 
only  means  of  augmenting  and  extending  his  virtue, 
knowledge  and  happinefs.  In  this  view  the  law  may- 
be compared  with  the  difficult  and  laborious  exercifes 
impofed  on  the  learner  of  any  art,  in  which  he  is 
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left  to  furmount  greater  difficulties  than  occur  in 
adual  practice,  that  his  abilities  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  the  greatelt  exertions.  In  this  view  per- 
haps it  was  that  Jefus  termed  his  religious  fyftem 
an  eafier  yoke,  and  a lighter  burden,  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  ceremonies,  and  the  weight  of  ordinances 
under  the  law : and  the  apoftle  reprefents  the  chrif- 
tians  who  are  freed  from  it  as  perfons  arrived  at  a 
ftate  of  reft. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
apoftle  Paul,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Mofaic  difpen- 
i'ation,  with  all  its  rites  and  injundions,  as  a fhadow 
of  what  was  to  be,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  in 
Jefus,  and  on  this  ground  urges  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  meant  principally  that  the  religion  of  Mofes 
was  a preparation  and  introdudion  to  the  more  per- 
fed  religion  of  Chrift,  in  the  manner  above  related. 
At  leaft  the  ordinances  lelative  to  unclean  meats, 
new  moons  and  fabbaths,  could  not  properly  be  fo 
deemed  in  any  other  fenfe.  And  as  it  is  fo  clearly 
faid  that  thefe  were  fhadows  of  a future  fubftance,  we 
may  prefume  from  analogy  that  all  the  reft  of  the 
Mofaic  ordinances  could  not  be  fo  in  a more  exalted 
or  efficacious  fignification.  How  far  the  facrifices 
were  an  exception  to  this,  and,  confidered  as  types, 
were  preparatory  in  a higher  fenfe,  I will  not  at  pre- 
fent  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

From  the  explanation  I have  given  of  the  words  of 
the  apoftle  that  have  been  objeded  to  me,  it  appears 
to  me,  that,  far  from  contradiding  my  idea  of  faith, 
they  tend  to  confirm  it.  But,  whilfi  I make  con- 
fidence the  firft  and  original  idea  of  faith,  I by  no 
means  deny  that  in  the  apoftolical  writings  faith 
often  implies  the  general  belief  and  pradice  of  chrii- 
tianity.  My  endeavour  has  been  rather  to  fhew  in 
what  manner  the  word  faith  muft  have  acquired  this 
general  fignification,  by  means  of  a juft  connedion 
with  its  original  more  limited  one.  Neither  have  I 
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the  lead  doubt,  but  this  developement  of  the  idea 
will  enable  any  one  to  underftand  aright  every  par- 
ticular paflage  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  where  faith 
and  the  law  occur  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  truths  are  properly  the  ob- 
jedts  of  a chriftian’s  faith  j I would  anfwer,  that, 
from  the  nature  and  defign  of  chriftianity  ; all  thofe 
truths,  in  an  efpecial  if  not  exclufive  fenfe,  appear 
to  be  fo,  the  knowledge  of  which  makes  us  capable, 
fit,  and  ready  to  receive  Chrift  as  our  guide  to  con- 
duct us  to  God,  to  religious  virtue,  and  to  true  hap- 
pinefs,  giving  ourfelves  up  to  his  diredlion,  and 
following  his  inftrudlions.  Firft  of  all,  then,  they 
include  all  that  we  muft  fuppofe  of  Jefus  to  confide 
in  him  as  a trufty  and  divine  guide,  and  every 
thing  by  which  he  has  confirmed  his  claim  to  our 
confidence.  What  thefe  things  are  I have  already 
pointed  out,  when  fpeaking  of  the  rational  grounds 
of  faith.  As  he  has  afierted  that  he  was  lent  by 
God  to  man,  with  full  powers  and  authority,  to  be 
the  light  and  life  of  the  world,  for  which  purpofes  he 
announced  hirnfelf,  we  have  only  to  admit  the  truth 
of  his  aflertion  on  rational  grounds.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  an  exa6t  and  perfett  knowledge  of  the  exalted 
and  myfterious  relation  he  bears  to  our  heavenly 
Father  is  not  abfolutely  necejfary , to  oblige  us  to  the 
ftri&eft  exercife  of  that  in  which  he  frequently  makes 
the  whole  duty  of  his  followers  to  confift,  the  heark- 
ening to  his  voice,  and  keeping  his  word.  I will  not 
prefume  to  fay  that,  if  we  were  capable  of  difcovering 
fomething  more  clear  and  accurate  refpedting  thac 
relation,  and  it  could  be  made  intelligible  to  us  by 
juft  images,  or  analogous  and  proper  expreflions,  it 
would  not  tend,  not  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  a laudable 
curiofity  merely,  but  to  the  ftrengthening  of  our  faith 
in  him,  and  increafe  of  our  reverence  for  him.  It 
may  be  a duty,  therefore,  for  thofe  who  have  capa- 
city and  leifure  enough,  to  enter  on  this  deep  and 
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myfterious  inveftigation,  that  they  may  extend  their 
knowledge  by  a diligent  and  humble  inquiry.  But 
I once  more  repeat  that  is  not  in  my  opinion,  ab- 
Jolutely  necejfary  to  our  believing  in  Jefus,  and  being 
iaved  through  him,  that  we  fhould  have  a perfect, 
clear,  and  determinate  conception  of  his  proper  na- 
ture ; if  we  but  know  in  what  relation  he  ftands  to 
us ; and  if  we  but  thoroughly  believe  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  divine  wifdom,  virtue,  and  power  fuffi- 
cient  to  accomplifh  what  he  was  to  perform  for  us, 
and  that  we  muft  hearken  to  him  as  we  would  heark- 
en to  God,  and  fo  honour  the  Son  as  we  would  honour 
the  Father.  And  this,  I think,  is  fo  clearly  and  fre- 
quently faid  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  we  muft 
deem  it  a divine  teftimony  of  Jefus,  and  believe 
it  on  that  teftimony,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  this 
convi&ion  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Jefus,  an 
inquiry  beftrewed  with  metaphyfical  fubtilties,  whilft 
after  all,  as  others  have  already  obferved,*  it  gives 
no  more  certainty  or  fatisfa&ion  with  refpedt  to  our 
juftification,  than  the  mere  belief  in  the  above- 
mentioned  teftimonies  of  God  concerning  Jefus,  as 
whatever  we  infer  relative  to  his  nature  muft  be 
in  like  manner  founded  on  teftimonies  of  fcripture, 
and  not  derived  from  logical  truths. 

If  then  fuch  fpeculative  queftions  and  difputes  may 
be  let  afide,  without  detriment  to  the  practical  re- 
ligion of  Jefus,  I would  divide  the  doftrines  and 
truths  which  form  the  proper  obje£t  of  chriftian  faith 
into  thole  which  defcribe  to  us  and  elucidate  the 
feotiments,  virtues,  and  perfe&ions  of  chriftianity, 


* See  the  excellent  tradt  on  the  utility  of  the  office  of  a 
preacher,  and  the  qualifications  for  it,  Ueber  die  Nulzbarieit  des  Prt- 
digarnts,  und  deren  Bef or  derung,  S.  146.  where  it  is  faid  : “ after 
all  my  notions  concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  I mult  at  laft 
rely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  holy  fcriptures  (fuppofing  that  my 
notions  adlually  agree  with  them)  as  1 before  relied  on  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  gofpel  for  the  forgivenefs  of  my  fins.” 

and 
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and  thole  which  include  all  the  motives  or  induce- 
ments we  have  to  endeavour  after  thofe  fenti-* 
ments,  virtues,  and  perfections.  To  the  firft  clafs 
belong  all  the  commands  and  precepts  given  us 
by  Chrift,  partly  in  exprefs  words,  partly  in  his  con- 
duct and  example,  which,  as  he  was  the  declared 
image  of  God,  have  to  us  the  force  of  laws. 
Though  many  of  thefe  precepts  were  fuch  as  might 
have  been,  and  actually  were,  difcovered  by  the  rea- 
fon  of  many  philofophers  unclouded  by  prejudice, 
both  before  and  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance, 
yet  there  were  feveral,  fuch  for  inftance  as  thofe  rela- 
tive to  purity  of  defires  and  manners,  love  of  our 
enemies,  See.  which  he  firft  announced.  Thus  thefe 
were  objeCts  of  faith  to  the  wifer  few,  as  well  as  to 
the  many,  whofe  uncultivated  underftandings  could 
embrace  fcarcely  any  part  of  morality  except  through 
faith. 

With  refpeCt  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  many 
difeordant  notions  prevail  amongft  chriftians.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  they  might  eafily  be  reconciled, 
or,  at  leaf!:,  the  difputes  concerning  them  would  be 
conducted  with  lefs  heat  and  animofity,  if  all  were 
agreed  on  the  principle  that  thefe  truths  have  no  in- 
trinfic  value  and  importance,  but  are  fo  far  valu- 
able only  as  they  are  motives  and  aids  to  chriftian 
reCtitude.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  dear  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  difpofitions  and  different  ways  of  think- 
ing of  men,  this  or  that  notion  of  Chrift’s  merits  to- 
wards us  will,  make  an  impreflion  on  one,  which 
it  will  not  on  another ; and  this  or  that  iuppofition 
would  produce  an  effeCt  in  one,  of  which  in  another 
it  \yould  fail.  To  make  this  clear  by  an  example, 
which  relates  to  the  point  in  queftion  : he  who  con- 
fers his  former  difobedience  to  the  commandments 
of  God  as  an  immediate  offence  to  his  divine  majefty, 
and  indeed  an  offence  infinite  in  degree,  may  confider 
faith  in  a proper  atonement  of  the  offended  and 
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wrathful  Deity  by  the  blood  of  Jefus  necefifary  to  a 
peaceful  afiurance  of  forgivenefs.  Now  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  whilft  he  thinks  the  former,  he  muft  be- 
lieve the  latter,  in  order  to  be  at  peace,  and  to  have 
courage  to  fet  about  a frelh  obedience.  Thus  it 
fhould  feem  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apoftles, 
who  were  accuftomed  to  bloody  facrifices,  and  confi- 
dered  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  there  was  no 
forgivenefs  without  fhedding  of  blood,  as  an  eternal 
and  immutable  principle  of  God’s  government,  might 
be  foontr  reconciled  to  chriftianity,  by  which  all 
facrifices  were  abolifhed,  when  the  apoftle  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  death  of  Jefus,  which  he  fuffered 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  on  account  of  their 
fins,  and  which  was  in  this  view  a facrifice,  as  the 
great  trefpafs-offering,  by  which  all  was  at  once 
accomplifhed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  conceive  fin  and  dis- 
obedience to  be  not  fo  properly  an  offence  againft 
the  immutable,  all-fufficient,  and  ever  blefied  God, 
as  a real  calamity  to  the  finner,  and  an  offence 
againft  himfelf:  if  his  idea  of  the  punifhments  of  God 
be,  that  they  are  of  no  fervice  to  maintain  the  divine 
majefty,  or  fatisfy  his  vindidtive  juftice,  reprefented 
too  much  like  that  of  frail  man,  but  that  they  are 

* Very  different  is  it  in  this  refpett  with  the  Jews  of  our  days. 
As  they  have  long  defifted  from  offering  up  facrifices,  and  this 
part  of  their  worfhip  is  fallen  into  difufe,  they  can  no  longer  deem 
facrifices  an  indifpenfable  condition  of  the  remifiion  of  fins. 
Hence  reprefenting  to  them  that  Jefus  was  the  great  fin-offering 
for  the  offences  of  mankind  does  not  make  an  imprefiion  upon  their 
minds  advantageous  to  chriftianity,  as  they  perceive  not  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  an  offering.  They  believe  that  God  can  and  will 
forgive  fins,  without  being  moved  to  it  by  a fin-offering,  from  his 
inexhauftible  mercy.  To  this,  and  not  to  any  facrifice,  they 
think  they  muft  have  recourfe.  Thus  die  reprefentation  of  the 
death  of  Jefus  as  a proper  atonement  to  divine  vengeance  is  fo  far 
from  being  calculated  to  render  chriftianity  more  pleafing  and 
acceptable  to  the  prefent  Jews,  that  it  tends  rather  to  confirm  all 
their  prejudices  againft  it. 

. ordered 
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ordered,  and  neceffarily  ordered  by  infinite  goodnefs, 
for  the  benefit  of  finful  man,  to  warn  him  of  his 
errors,  and  recall  him  from  them,  and  confequently 
are  to  be  confidered  as  means,  not  as  ends:  he  may 
confide.-  the  death  of  Jefus  as  neceffary,  but  only  on 
this  account  that  God  might  give  us  a firm  alfurance 
of  his  readinefs  to  forgive  fins,  and  excite  us  to  em- 
brace the  comfort  atifing  from  that  forgivenefs,  and 
to  drive  after  a grateful  truth  and  obedience.  The 
merits  of  ChrilC  and  efpecially  his  death,  would  be 
deemed  important  and  be  leverenced  by  a chriftian 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  though  he  could  not  con- 
vince himfelf  that  he  ought  to  underftand  literally  fuch 
expreffions  of  feripture  as,  the  blood  of  Chrift  cleanfes 
us  from  all  fin,  we  are  reconciled  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  took  all  our  fins  upon 
himfelf,  &c.  or  though  he  could  not  conceive  that  ths 
imputation  of  the  fins. of  another,  or  of  the  obedience 
and  righteoufnefs  of  another,  taken  in  a ftrift  fenfe, 
accord  with  the  mercifulnefs  of  God.  Such  a chrif- 
tian, however,  muft  believe  that  all  which  Chrift  did 
and  differed  was  highly  meritorious,  that  all  his  fer- 
vices  to  mankind  were  crowned  by  his  death,  that 
this  was  a moft  magnanimous  faerifice,  and,  in  fhort, 
that  Jefus  did  for  us  every  thing  that  one  man  could 
do  for  another.  He  would  find  in  the  death  of 
Chrift  incitements  to  the  moft  heartfelt  gratitude 
towards  him,  and  to  an  imitation  of  his  conduct,  if 
his  notions  of  its  defign,-  utility  and  neceffity  were  fome- 
what  like  the  following.  In  the  firft  place  we  will 
fuppofe  him  to  believe,  on  the  divine  authority,  that 
the  Lord  of  our  falvation  was  to  be  made  perfedl  by 
differing  death  ; or  that  Jefus  could  not  have  been 
our  fuccour,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  in  which  we 
need  fuccour,  .if  he  had  only  been  born  and  lived  for 
us,  without  dying  for  us  alfo.  He  would  find  it 
highly  proper  that  he,  who  was  intended  for  a pattern 
to  creatures  that  could  only  be  made  happy  by  fuffer- 
* Vgl.  Ill,  3B  „ . ings, 
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ings,  Ihould,  as  the  leader  of  mortal  man,  go  through 
iufferings  to  dominion,  and  guide  them  through  the 
gloomy  path  of  death  : a leader,  from  whom  they 
lliould  learn,  with  unfliaken  reliance  on  the  afiifting 
and  fupporting  grace  of  their  heavenly  Father,  to  go 
through  all  the  toils  and  afflictions  of  this  life,  and 
to  fubmit  to  that  painful  and  terrible  fcene  which 
even  his  beloved  Son  could  not  efcape.  He  would  find 
it. highly  meet  that  Jefus  in  his  death  (hould  exhibit 
a pattern  of  thofe  magnanimous  fentiments  and  vir- 
tues, by  the  imitation  of  which  we  might  exait  and 
ennoble  an  event  fo  humiliating  to  man.  Moreover, 
the  death  of  Jefus  would  appear  to  him  a matter 
highly  conducive  to  his  peace  and  comfort,  when 
connected  with  his  return  to  life  and  refurredtion. 
which  fo  quickly  followed.  It  would  then  be  to  him 
the  moft  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  to 
all  who  believe  in  him  : I live,  that  ye  aljo  might 
receive  life . In  his  opinion  our  heavenly  guide  would 
thus,  in  his  moft  perfeCt  life,  and  eternal  efience,  have 
{hewn  his  followers  what  they  had  to  hope  and  expetft. 
Confidering  how  necefifary  the  well-founded  hope  of 
a happy  immortality  is  to  excite  and  promote  chrif- 
tian  virtue  ; confidering  that  all  other  motives  would 
have  little  or  no  effedft  on  the  human  mind,  that  all 
muft  ultimately  centre  in  this  hope,  and  receive  from 
it  their  chief  force  ; he  would  think  the  queftion,  why 
Chrift  lliould  die,  fufficiently  refolved  if  he  knew 
no  other  anfwer.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to  die 
that  he  might  rife  again  ; and  for  him  to  rife 
again,  that  he  might  convince,  by  an  actual  .proof, 
adapted  to  their  underftandings,  the  immenfe  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  being  perfuaded 
of  a future  ftate  by  probable  or  folid  arguments  j 
remove  all  diftruft  of  this  moft  beneficial  and  im- 
portant truth  from  the  minds  of  the  more  thinking ; 
and  place  the  authenticity  of  his  divine  million,  and 
the  validity  of  his  doctrines,  beyond  the  reach  of 

doubt. 
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doubt.  Probably  he  would  imagine  that  the  death 
of  Jefus  might  be  confidered  as  a natural  event,  per- 
fectly according  with  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
and  the  fiate  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  Confider- 
ing  the  religious  notions  and  opinions  that  prevailed 
amongft  that  people,  their  elders,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, at  the  time  of  Chrift’s  coming  ; he  might  believe 
that  fuch  a reformer,  who  combated  their  deareft 
prejudices;  (tripped  off  the  mafic  from  hypocrify  and 
fuperftition ; preached,  inftead  of  mere  outward  cere- 
monies, the  worfhipping  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ; 
inftead  of  a corrupt  and  mutilated  morality,  pure 
rational  virtue;  inftead  of  a blind  religious  zeal,  and 
a partial  love  and  benevolence  confined  to  men  of 
the  fame  way  of  thinking,  an  enlightened  zeal  for 
God,  and  univerfal  philanthropy ; teaching  men,  to 
'expeCt'  the  proper  reward  of  virtue  in  the  internal 
happinefs  refulting  from  goodnefs  of  heart ; the  fend- 
ment  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  nobler  plea- 
fures  of  a future  and  better  date,  inftead  of  the 
temporal  and  external  advantages  of  this  world ; 
and  a Cling  in  a manner  diametrically  oppofite  to  all 
their  earthly  hopes  and  expectations ; could  not, 
without  a miraculous  interpofition  of  Providence, 
have  experienced  any  other  fate  than  that  of  Jefus. 
Thus,  would  he  conceive,  mu  ft  he  have  been  hated, 
perfecuted,  and  put  to  death.  Why  then,  would  he 
afk,  fhould  Providence  have  prevented,  by  a miracle, 
this  natural  event,  when  it  ferved  to  confirm  the 
uprightnefs  and  truth  of  Chrift,  whofe  fufFerings  and 
death  ferved  to  difplay  his  excellent  and  divine 
character,  and  place  it  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mod 
pleafing  light  ? When  befides,  his  perfon  muft 
'become  more  worthy,  his  moral  character  more 
ettimable,  and  his  merits  more  important  and  affeCl- 
ing  to  mankind,  by  what  he  fuftered  as  their  bene- 
factor and  fa viour ; whilft  thus  redeemed  man  muft: 
be  drawn  and  knitted  to  him  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of 

3 B 2 gratitude  ? 
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gratitude  ? Mud  not  truth,  wifdom  and  virtue  be 
profited  by  whatever  tended  to  promote  a reverential 
efteem,  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  lively  thankfulnefs 
for  the  bloody  facrifice  of  our  Redeemer  ? Can  we 
love,  admire  and  2dore  the  moft  perfect  pattern  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  in  human  nature,  not  from  efteefm 
merely,  but,  as  he  gave  his  life  for  us,  from  grati- 
tude, without  being  moved  to  imitate  his  viitue  and 
goodnefs  ? Why  fliould  Providence  have  miracu- 
loufly  interpofed  to  prevent  the  fufferings  and  death 
of  Jefus,  when  they  could  not  but  excite,  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  believe  in  him,  an  abhorrence 
of  thofe  moral  evils  which  occafioned  them,  and 
from  the  dominion  and  confequences  of  which 
nothing  but  the  facrifice  of  himfelf  could  deliver  the 
finful  world  ? Such  a chriftian  as  we  are  defcribing 
would  naturally  conclude:  a ftate,  from  which 

nothing  but  the  extreme  abatement,  and  moft  mag- 
nanimous facrifice  of  fo  eminently  exalted  a perfon 
could  emancipate  us,  muft  have  been  in  the  higheft 
degree  corrupt,  perilous,  and  deftru&ive:  an  evil, 
that  could  require  fo  dear  a remedy,  muft  have  been 
a great  and  moft  deteftable  evil. 

Now  let  thefe  notions  ftand  or  fall  by  their  intrinfic 
worth.  It  will  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  to  in- 
quire into  their  efficacy  with  refpefl  to  promoting 
diligence  and  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  an 
'imitation  of  Chrift,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  inculcated 
in  fcripture.  To  fhorten  this  inquiry,  let  us  compare 
what  he  has  done  and  fuffered  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, to  the  endeavours  of  a magnanimous  and  be- 
nevolent man,  who  feeks  to  deliver  his  loft  unhappy 
brother  from  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whom  he  has 
been  led  to  perdition. 

Let  us  fuppofe  it  neceffary  to  this  purpofe,  not 
only  that  the  good  brother  fiiould  open  the  eyes  of 
his  feduced  kinfman  to  his  errors,  Ihew  him  the 
abvfs  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  into  which  he 
• 7 . ■ would 
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would  plunge  ftill  deeper,  point  out  to  him  the 
better  way  in  which  he  Ihould  go,  and  excite  him  to 
break  his  difgraceful  chains  ; but  that  his  endeavours 
to  deliver  this  brother  Ihould  expofe  him  to  the 
hatred,  malice,  and  perfection  of  his  feducers,  all 
the  effeCts  of  whofe  enmity  and  rancour  he  muft  un- 
dergo; and  in  fhort,  that  he  can  only  fave  his  bro- 
ther at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  If  now  he  refolve 
to  fubmit  to  all  this,  and  fteadfaftiy  purfue  his  affec- 
tionate purpofe,_  undeterred  by  toil,  danger,  and  con- 
tumely, what  muft  we  naturally  expeCh  from  fuch 
an  heroic  inftance  of  unconquerable  greatnefs  of 
foul  ? Will  not  he  who  is  delivered,  if  he  have  a 
lively  conception  of  what  his  brother  has  done  and 
fuffered  for  him,  confider  his  former  biindnefs  and 
error  with  more  inward  forrow,  fhame,  and  repent- 
ance, the  tpore  it  coft  his  deliverer  ? When  he  re- 
flects that  his  brother,  regardlefs  of  himfelf,  facri- 
ficed  his  eafe  and  reputation ; when  he  views  the  fears 
and  wounds  on  his  body,  the  confequences  of  his 
benevolent  undertaking;  how  will  the  feelings  of  his 
mind,  that  would  otherwife  have  remained  infenfible, 
be  awakened  ! However  torpid  his  fenfibility  might 
hitherto  have  been,  will  he  not  be  moved  and  ex- 
cited to  the  moft  lively  gratitude  towards  his  deli- 
verer, to  admiration  of  his  benevolent  and  virtuous 
difpofition,  and  to  a refolution  of  purfuing  the  path 
to  which  his  brother  has  brought  him  back?  If 
we  can  think  this;  and  if  it  be  difficult  to  find  another 
way  in  which  a man  can  be  more  naturally  and 
certainly  excited  to  good,  than  this,  which  engages 
every  moral  motive  in  the  caufe  of  virtue;  the  no- 
tions of  the  chriftian  above  delcribed  cannot  be 
detiimental  to  chriftianity  in  a practical  view,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  them  in  other  refpedts. 
Under  the  promifed  acceptance  of  God,  he  would 
perform,  incomparably  better,  his  duty  to  his  divine 
benefactor,  the  feeds  of  which  already  exifted  in  his 

3 ^ 3 nature.  ' 
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nature.  He  would  think  it  the  more  unneceffary 
that  the  univerfally  beneficial  death  of  Jefus  fhould 
be  prevented  by  a miracle,  as  permitting  it  was  no 
injuftice  to  him  who  fuffered  it  willingly,  and  God 
could  fully  compenfate  all  his  fufferings  by  the 
mod  glorious  reward. 

Such  perhaps  would  be  the  notion  of  the  deffi- 
nation  of  Jefus,  and  the  defign  and  ufe  of  his  fuffer- 
ings and  death,  formed  by  one  who  could  not  re- 
concile the  fyftematic  opinion  of  a particular  media- 
tion and  atonement  with  his  ideas  of  God,  his  attri- 
butes, his  paternal  relation  to  man,  the  intent  of 
punifhment  in  general,,  and  of  that  of  a father  in  par- 
ticular. We  will  not  determine,  whether  fuch  a no- 
tion be  fufficiently  complete,  and  comprife  the  full 
meaning  of  thofe  paffages  which  mention  the  deftina- 
tion  of  Jefus,  and  the  purpofe  of  his  death  : as  it 
hitherto  remains  undecided,  whether,  on  account  of 
certain  difficulties,  we  be  authorized  to  rejedt  the 
literal  meaning  of  fuch  paffages,  and,  laying  afide 
fome  particular  modes  of  expreffion,  confine  ourfelves 
to  the  general  point,  that  the  fufferings  of  Chrift 
were  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  a fource  of  fal- 
vation.  This,  however,  I think  may  be  maintained 
that,  with  fuch  a notion,  defedtive  as  it  may  be,  a 
chriftian  whofe  way  of  thinking  is  as  we  have  above 
deferibed,  may  poffefs  a faith  in  Chfift  capable  of 
quieting  his  mind,  and  amending  his  heart.  He 
may  poffefs  a faith  not  derogatory  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  chriftian  religion  : believing  that  God 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  is  alfo  the 
Father  of  all  men  ; that  he  has  and  fhews  paternal 
fentiments,  purpofes,  and  determinations  with  refpedt 
to  them  ; and  that  owing  to  this  paternal  love  he  fent 
them  his  Son,  to  bring  them  back  to  himfelf,  to  a 
knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  love  and  exercife  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  eternal  happinefs  : believing  that  the 
Son  effedted  this,  partly  by  the  information  that 
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God  was  their  Father  in  the  mod  comprehenfive  and 
confolatory  fenfe,  that  he  would  forgive  all  paft  difo- 
bedience,  if  fucceeded  by  repentance  and  obedience, 
that  this  obedience  confided  in  the  pra&ice  of  his 
injunctions  and  the  imitation  of  his  example,  that 
the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Jews  was  abolifhed, 
that  worfhipping  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  or  faith 
made  aCtive  through  love  alone  was  of  any  avail,  and 
that  a fpiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal  felicity  would 
be  the  reward  and  inheritance  of  his  faithful  follow- 
ers ; and  partly  by  his  whole  life,  his  conduCt,  his 
fate,  his  death  and  refurreCtion,  in  which  he  not  only 
confirmed  his  million  in  the  cleared  manner,  but 
performed  every  thing  necefiary  to  reconcile  man  to 
God  that  man  himfelf  could  not  perform,  removed 
every  obdacle  which  he  himfelf.  could  not  furmount, 
and  by  his  fpirit  gave  them  all  the  excitement,  hope, 
affidance  and  fupport,  necefiary  to  their  following 
him  with  truth  and  deadfadnefs.  I will  not  prefume 
to  deny  that  thefe  fundamental  doftrines  of  chridi- 
anity  may  be  farther  developed,  and  more  precifely 
determined.  How  they  are  difplayed  in  theological 
fydems,  according  to  different  confefiions  of  faith,  is 
well  known  to  every  learned  reader.  But  let  me  ob- 
ferve,  my  defign  is  only  to  illullrate  my  text  by  a few 
remarks,  not  to  write  a fydem  of  theology.  I fhall 
now,  therefore,  return  to  our  author  and  examine 
how  the  idea  of  faith  here  given  may  be  reconciled 
with  what  he  fays  on  the  lubjeCt. 

In  the  fird  place  : faith  is  the  means  through  which 
we  fhall  not  perifh , but  have  everlafting  life.  If,  by 
faith  in  Chrid,  we  underdand  an  affive  efficacious  con- 
fidence in  him,  according,  to  the  relation  in  which  he 
has  revealed  himfelf  to  us,  fo  that  this  faith  is  the 
ground  of  our  amendment,  as  weli  as  of  our  affu- 
rance ; a faith  in  him,  not  only  as  the  meffenger  of 
God’s  forgivenefs,  but  as  a mediator,  and  a guide  to 
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the  aftual  enjoyment  of  it:  nothing  can  be  more 
luitabie  to  man’s  nature,  or  conducive  to  the  end, 
than  God’s  defign  of  bringing  man  to  eternal  life 
through  faith  in  Chrift. 

Secondly  : By  means  of  faith  in  him  our  fins  will  be 
forgiven , and  the  punifhment  of  them  will  be  averted. 
This  forgivenefs  is  a&ually  his  work,  either  as  he  ef- 
fects it  with  God  for  us,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  and  re- 
conciles him  to  man,  or  as  he  gives  us  an  affurance 
of  the  divine  forgivenefs,  and  renders  us  capable  of 
enjoying  it;  and  our  faith,  this  a&ive  truft  in  him, 
is,  on  our  fidf,  the  mean  by  which  we  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  beneficence. 

Thirdly:  Faith  in  Chrift  the  righteous  will  fupply 
the  place  of  that  right eoufnefs,  and  fnlefs  perfection , to 
which  we  cannot  attain.  It  may  be  faid  of  the  chrifti- 
an’s  faith  in  Jefus,  that  it  fupplies  the  place  of  perfect 
righteoufnefs,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  with  as  much 
jullice  as  we  might  fay  of  an  infant,  that  all  his  duties 
and  virtues  confift  in  an  obedient  confidence  in  his 
wifer  and  affe&ionate  parents,  and  in  fubmilfion  to 
their  necelTary  and  falutary  guidance.  The  more  per- 
fe£t  the  child’s  confidence  in  its  parents  and  their 
inftrudions,  and  the  enriftian’s  in  Chrift  and  his 
precepts,  the  better  each  fulfils  his  duty,  is  obedient 
and  virtuous. 

Fourthly  : Tet  this  faith  doth  not  make  void  the  law , 
but  eftablifhes  it.  This  our  author  feems  to  advance 
as  a limitation.  But  according  to  the  idea  I have 
given  of  faith  it  requires  no  fuch  limitation,  no 
caution  againft  its  abufe.  For  our  faith  muft  be 
thoroughly  adtive,  fince  the  ultimate  end  of  Chrift’s 
coming  into  the-  world  was  to  make  us  good  and 
happy.  As  little  neceflary  was  it  to  obferve  that 
a mere  affurance , or  ftrong  perfuafion  of  a man's  own 
Jalvation , is  neither  a condition , nor  a pledge  of  it. 
For  this  affurance  is  not  an  a&ive  faith  in  JeJus, 

our 
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our  guide.  In  fad,  I have  no,  confidence  in  a 
guifie,  who  could  and  would  cond.ud  me  to  tl*e  de- 
fined place,  if  it  be  not  adi.ve,  or  if  it  do  not  impel 
me  to  follow  him.  An  affurance  or  perfyafion  that 
he  could  condud  me  rightly,  however  ftrong  it  may 
be,  or  however  I may  intend  to  honour  him  by  it ; 
or  the  idea,  however  lively,  that  he  has  already 
led  me  to  the  place,  though  I have  not  yet  taken  a 
' Tingle  ftepj  is  mere  felf-deception,  and  not  that  con- 
fidence which  I ought  to  have  in  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, fuch  a confidence  is  by  no  means  inconfiffipnt 
with  the  doubt  whether  1 be  diligent,  adive,  and 
indefatigable  in  following  my  guide,  or  whether  my 
confidence  be  fufficiently  efficacious.  Thus  it  is  very 
poffible  that  a chriftian  may  have  a faving  faith,  an 
efficacious  truft  in  Jefus,  without  , an  abfolute  affu- 
rance  .of  his  being  in  a ftate  of  grace.  This  doubt, 
however,  can  only  confift  in  a man’s  objeding  to 
himfelf  tha.t  he  is  not  fufficiently  diligent  and  zealous 
in  his  faith,  and  in  the  love  and  pradice  of  what  is 
good.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  a chriftian,  who 
demonftrates  his  faith  by  imitating  Jefus,  has  little 
caufe  to  doubt  of  his  being  in  a ftate  of  grace,  becaufe 
he  has  not  fuch  lively  feelings  of  love  towards  Chrift, 
and  joy  in  him,  as  he  might  wiffi.  He  who  truly 
and  indefatigably  follows  his  guide,  may  reft  allured 
that  he  will  be  led  right  by  him,  and  that  he  pof- 
fefles  the  neceflary  confidence  in  him,  though  lie 
may  wiffi  this  confidence  accompanied  with  more 
joyfulnefs  and  with  more  lively  fentiments  of  love  and 
gratitude. 

Fifthly  : The  advantage  of  faith  is,  that , by  its 
means,  the  right eoufncfs  and  death  of  Chrijl  zvill  Jave 
ns  from  our  fins.  If  this  be  confident  with  the  fore- 
going, faith  in  Chrift  the  righteous,  who  has  given 
himfelf  for  us,  not  only  comforts,  but  faves  us : that 
is,  we  muft  believe  Chrift  was  righteous  for  us,  not 

to 
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to  impart  to  us  his  righteoufnefs,  but  to  recommend 
righteoufnefs  to  us  in  the  mod  powerful  manner,  to 
deter  us  from  fin,  to  difplay  to  us  the  odioufnefs 
of  its  form,  &c.  When  all  that  he  did  and  fuf- 
fered  is  confidered  in  this  way,  particularly  in  a mo- 
ral view,  we  are  adlually  laved  from  our  fins,  through 
faith  in  his  righteoufnefs  and  death.  How  they  have 
made  this  poffible  in  general  may  be  left  undeter- 
mined. It  is  fufficient  that  all  parties  admit  that 
our  faith  adtually  mull  do  fo,  inafmuch  as  we  are 
thereby  placed  in  a fituation  to  attain  our  imperfect 
righteoufnefs,  or  to  be  as  good,  and  as  obedient  to 
God  as  is  polfible  in  the  prefent  date  of  things. 
Our  author  farther  places  the  advantage  of  faith  in 
this,  that  it  is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means 
appointed  by  God  for  rendering  imperfebl  righteoufnefs 
equivalent , in  his  fight,  to  p erf e til,  and  even  of  trans- 
forming it  into  perfect.  Where  God  perceives  in 
man  the  adlive  principle  of  obedience,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  righteoufnefs,  that  is,  faith  in  our  prefent 
date,  he  fees  the  inevitable  good  confequences  which 
will  extend  to  all  eternity.  So  far  is  true  faith,  in  his 
fight,  equivalent  to  perfedt  righteoufnefs;  as  it  con- 
tains the  principle,  feed,  and  origin  of  it.  Its  con- 
fequences will  dill  continue  to  increafe  and  extend 
themfelves.  Thus  virtue,  proceeding  from  faith,  and 
founded  on  the  infallible  knowledge  and  jud  direc- 
tion of  God,  mud  ever  be  growing  more  perfect ; 
efpecially  as  faith  tends  to  increafe  and  redlify  our 
pradtical  judgment,  and  to  bring  both  it,  and  the 
will  joined  with  it,  more  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
judgment  and  will  of  God.  The  more  this  hap- 
pens, the  more  are  we  capable  of  loving  and  do- 
ing, from  our  own  know-ledge,  that  good  which  we 
had  hitherto  loved  and  pradtifed  from  confidence  in 
God  ; and  our  advancement  towards  perfedtion  will 
be  more  fpeedy,  and  our  propenfity  to  virtue  more 
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firm  and  unalterable,  when  we  no  longer  walk  by 
faith,  but  by  fight. 

Sixthly  Faith  improves  right eoujnefs,  and  again 
every  degree  of  righteoufnefs  is  a proportional  preparative 
for  faith ; and , if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in 
felf- righteoufnefs,  and  fatanical  pride.  That  faith  im- 
proves righteoufnefs  is  obvious,  as,  in  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  God  made  ours 
by  faith,  not  only  improves  righteoufnefs  and  religi- 
ous virtue,  but  produces  them.  But  as  faith  moves 
and  excites  us  to  follow  the  divine  precepts ; in  pro- 
portion as  we  pradtife  the  obedience  excited  by,  faith, 
we  (hall  experience,  and  feel  an  inward  convidtion, 
how  neceflary  and  advantageous  it  is  to  us  to  have 
fuch  an  adtive  confidence  in  God.  If,  however,  we 
be  not  more  difpofed  to  faith  by  fuch  experience, 
and  more  ftrongly  moved  to  truft  in  God,  and  give 
ourfelves  up  to  his  diredtion ; we  cannot  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  a good  and  trufty  leader : we  muft 
fall  into  felf- righteoufnefs ; oppofe  our  judgment  to 
his;  imagine  that  we  are  capable  of  directing  our- 
felves •,  rebel  againft  his  will ; and,  with  fatanical 
pride,  feek  to  be  independant  of  him. 


PROP.  XCV.  p.  426. 

General  Reflexions  on  the  final  Happinefs  of  Mankind. 

Our  author,  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  the  pro- 
bability of  the  final  happinefs  of  all  mankind  from 
the  fcriptures,  notices  the  moft  important  paffages 
that  tend  to  fupport  his  argument.  Avoiding  a 
fimilar  inquiry  into  particular  texts  of  fcripture,  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  adding  fome  general  remarks 
on  the  fubjedl ; preferving  the  fame  impartiality,  as 

when, 
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when,  in  an  addition  to  a foririer  proposition,  I exhi- 
bited the  arguments  that  might  be  deduced  from 
reafon  both  for  and  againft  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
all  men,  without  offering  any  decifion  of  my  own. 

I Shall  fir  ft  obferve  that  particular  paffages  of 
fcrjpture  appear  abfolntely  to  favour  the  common 
ppinion.  of  the  total  rejection,  and  endlefs  mifery,  of 
thofe  who  leave  this  world  unbelieving  and  una- 
mended j 3nd  that  thefe  paffages  appear  to  be  more 
weighty,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  thofe  which 
favour  the  oppofite  opinion.  Thus  whilft  both  fides 
reft,  their  proof  on  particular  paffages,  the  advocates 
of  the  common  opinion  have  fome  advantage  over 
th^  qpppnents,  and  the  latter  can  adf  only  on  the 
dje^enfive,  feeking  to  ward  off  the  blows  that  they 
cannot  return,  pn  the  other  hand,  if  the  difputants 
add  to  their  inquiry  • into  particular  paffages,  the 
cqejideration  of  the  general  purport  of  the  chriftian 
revelation,  the  fcriptural  representations  of  the  uni- 
yerfal  benevolence  aud  paternal  love  of  God,  the 
defjgn  of  our  redemption  by  Chrift,  &c  j or  if  the 
Strength  of  the  exprefllons  be  brought  to  the  teft  of 
reafon,  by  it  to  be  confirmed  or  Softened  the  op- 
pofers  of  that  opinion  will  have  the  vantage  ground. 
Probably  the  queftion  might  ultimately  be  decided 
in  their  favour,  if  they  could  prove  that  the  general 
purport  of  revelation,  and  the  fundamental  notions  it 
gives  of  God,  his  attributes,  defigns,  and  relation  to 
man,  muft  avail  more  than  particular  paffages,  in 
reconciling  contradi&ions  not  eafy  to  be  removed, 
in  this  cafe,  the  paternal  relation  of  God  to  man, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  chriftianity,  would 
feem  a fufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  ftridt  jiteral 
fenfe  of  paffages  militating  againft  if,  and  Sacrificing 
then)  to  the  general  purport  of  the  fcripture.  God 
promifes,  would  the  defender  of  the  final  happinefs 
of  al)  men  fay  to  himfclf,  to  Shew  infinitely  more 

mercy, 
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mfcrcy,  patience,  grace,  arid  forgivenefs  to  man, 
than  the  mod  affedtionate  father  can  ever  fhefv  to  his 
child.  How  can  I reconcile  this  paternal  love  :and 
rnercy  with  the  threats  of  eternal  puniflirhenV,  "arid 
total  rejection  ? Can  I fuppofe  that  fuch  a father  as 
God  declares  himfelf  to  be  to  mankind,  will  allow 
his  fon,  who  is  all  his  life-time  under  his  eye,  and 
the  influence  of  his  paternal  authority,  not  a 'few 
years,  but  at  mod  a few  days  of  probatiori  ; his  good 
or  bad  conduct  during  which  is  to  detidfe  the  whole 
of  his  future  fate, ' which  depends  on  his  father  ? Can 
I imagine  that  he  has  fo'limited  to  the  fhorteft  period 
his  fon’s  pofllbility  and  capability  of  meriting  his 
father’s  love  and  reward,  or  hatred  and  punifhm£nt, 
and  in  a certain  meafure  his  whole  mbral  nature, 
that  beyond  it  ho  change  of  his.  heart  to  good  or  bad 
can  follow,  or,  if  it  did,  could  produce  no  alteration 
in  his  fate?  Can  I believe  that  a wife  father  would 
thus  permit  the  total  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  fon 
to  depend  on  a Angle  trial,  or  at' mold  a few.? 

This  cafe  is  not  drawn  too  unlike,  or  is  it  an  , 
unapt  comparifon:  For  what  is  the  life  of  man, 

confidered  as  a ftate  of  probation,  when  compared 
with  an  eternity,  in  which  no  farther  trial  takes  place, 
and  rio  alteration  can  be  made,  but  his  i difpofition, 
condudt  and  fate  are  immutably  fixed  ? Probably 
the  advocate  of  final'  happinefs  will  avail  himfelf  of 
this  circumstance  tbo  in  the  comparifon,  • thar,-  to 
make  every  thing  equal  in  both  cafes,  ignorant,  un- 
thinking, inexperienced  childhood  muft  be  confidered 
as  the  time  of  probation,  our  earthly  life  being  but 
the  beginning  arid  infancy  of  our  exigence.  Befides, 
in  comparing  the  two  cafes,  he  would  find  this 
much  harder,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  determi- 
nate time  of  probation,  no  certain  number  of  years 
on  which  the  fon  may  lafely  reckon,  where  at 
lead  he  would  have  opportunity  for  repeated  trials. 

But 
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But  unqueftionably  the  hardeft  of  all  would  be, 
when  the  father  irrevocably  rejects  his  fon  on  the 
firft  failure,  without  giving  him  a chance  for  repair- 
ing it,  or  behaving  himfelf  better : and  we  fre- 
quently find  the  young  and  thoughtlefs  finner  fud- 
denly  taken  off  in  his  firft  crime.  To  this  indeed 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  father,  who  has  made 
this  ftridt  determination  with  refpecl  to  his  fon’s 
fate,  is  free  from  reproach,  as  he  had  already  given 
his  fon  warning : the  latter,  therefore,  knowing  he  had 
a rigid  father,  fhould  have  been  more  cautious  j if 
he  were  not,  he  can  blame  nothing  but  his  own 
imprudence.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  though  I 
muft  leave  the  inconfiderate  fon  to  his  fate,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  own  folly,  I perceive  no  love,  kindnefs 
or  mercy  in  the  father’s  conduct  to  his  rafti,  but 
unhappy  fon.  If  I cannot  fully  juftify  the  fon’s 
conduct,.  this  does  not  juftify  the  ftridt  refolve  of 
the  father,  according  to  human  notions.  The  ig- 
norance, inexperience,  and  giddinefs  of  youth,  are 
at  lead  fome  excufe  for  the  former : but  what  fof- 
tening  circumftances  can  be  advanced  in  juftifying 
the  rigour  of  the  latter  ? If  it  be  faid  that  a paternal 
love,  incompatible  with  fuch  fevere  refolves,  is  not 
that  true  paternal  love  which  God  bears  his  rational 
creatures,  and  which  is  fuitable  to  his  nature,  but 
human  frailty  and  imperfe&ion  : this  is  cutting  the 
knot,  inftead  of  untying  it : and  it  may  be  faid  that 
what  is  confidered  as  human,  and  unfuitable  to  God, 
in  this  idea,  is  the  efience  of  paternal  love,  which 
feeks  the  happinefs  of  its  object  as  much  and  as  long 
as  poftible.  If  this  be  taken  away,  -nothing  more  re- 
mains of  God’s  paternal  love  to  man  j regarded  as  fo 
affectionate,  and  we  are  totally  deprived  of  all  ideas 
of  it ; or  rather  it  is  changed  into  its  oppofite,  ac- 
cording to  that  analogy  by  which  alone  we  are  able 
to  form  any  conception  of  this,  as  well  as  ot  the  othei 

attributes  of  God.  ' _ 

They 
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They  who  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  that  cannot  well  be 
denied,  with  the  goodnefs  and  paternal  love  of  God, 
by  fuppofing  that  thefe  threats  will  not  be  carried 
into  execution  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  exprdfed ; but  that  God  has  a right, 
like  human  legiflators,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of 
his  punifhments  according  to  circumftances;  did  not 
confider  that  this  fuppofition  is  a difparagement  to 
God’s  truth,  and  .confequently  . weakens  the  grounds 
on  which  our  truft  in  his  word  muft  be  .built.  It 
will  avail  them  nothing  to  make  a diftinCtion  betwixt 
threats  and  promifes ; and  to  maintain  that  thefe  muft 
be  certain  and  determinate,  but  that  thofe  may  be 
altered  by  the  fublequent  refolves  of  God.  Neither 
can  the  comparifon  of  human  legiflators  or  magiftrates 
hold  here;  as  feverer  threats  than  they  could,  or 
would  fulfil,  would  procure.  no  true  and  durable 
advantage,  either  in  government  or  education,  but 
rather  be  prejudicial  : they  would  frequently  give 
occafion  to  impunity;  and  it  always  denotes  weak- 
nefs,  or  want  of  power,  when  a man  threatens  more 
than  he  can,  or  will  perform.  Befides,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  execution  of  human  laws,’  we  in  fome 
meafure  know  and  forefee  the  principles  and  maxims 
according  to  which,  in  the  diftribution  of  punifhment, 
they  will  be  mitigated,  or  put  in  force  with  the  utmoft 
rigour.  The  circumftances  under  which  this  rigour 
or  mitigation  will  take  place  being  known,  he  who 
violates  the  law  can  ftill  rorefee  his  fate  with  fome 
pi obability.  All  this,  however,  is  inapplicable  to 
the  threats  of  God.  Were  we  once  to  admit  that 
the  intent  of  them  is  not  equally  ftrict  with  the  ex- 
pieflioo,  and  that  a mitigation  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected, we  are  in  a dangerous  uncertainty.  Not 
perceiving  the  fundamental  laws  of  God’s  moral 
government  of  his  rational  creatures,  and  not  fuffici- 

ently 
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eritly  knowing  his  manner  of  adtion,  we  fhould  be 
ignbrant  of  the  principles  on  which  we  might  judge 
what  in  thefe  threats  was  properly  true,  in  what 
degree  they  would  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
whether  they  would  in  general  take  place.  This 
uncertainty  would  greatly  favour  the  hope  of  abfolure 
impunity,  with  which  the  wicked  are  too  prone  to 
flatter  ithemfelves  : at  leaft  it  would  much  weaken  the 
impreflion  of  the  threats  of  punifhment,  and  confe- 
quently  militate  'againft  the  end  for  which  they  were 
defigned. 

Though  we  cannot  eafily  admit  this  Tokening  ex- 
planation of  the  threats  of  eternal  punifnment,  kill  it 
may  be  aflced,  whether  we  may  not  fuppofe  that 
thefe  threats,  which  are  expreffed  in  an  unconditional 
and  unlimited  manner,  are  to  be  underftood  in  a 
conditional  and  limited  fenfe,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  words,  and  without  fapping  the  foun- 
dations of  God’s  truth.  It  may  be  fuppofed  tha<. 
eternal  punifhments  are  threatened  to  fin  and  finners ; 
diat  is,  to  the  former  as  long  as  it  is  pradlifed,  as  long 
as  it  exifts ; to  the  latter  fo  far  as  they  are  finners,  or 
lo  far  as  they  continue  to  offend  againft.  the  defigns 
and  ordinances  of  their  Creator.  If  the  divine  threats 
may  'be  underftood  with  this  limitation,  or,  in  tne 
language  of  the  fchools,  reduplicative , it  would  not 
follow  that  punifhment  muft  endure  to  all  eternity,  if, 
in  fome  portion  of  eternity,  fin  could  ceafe,  and  be  an- 
nihilated, and  the  finner  be  fome  time  converted.  It 
may  be  faid,  they  relate  to  fin,  and  prefume  us 
a dual  exiftence.  They  concern  the  finner  lo  far  as 
.he  is  a finner.  If,  then,  he  ceafe  to  be  fo,  it  would 
feem  that  his  punifhment  muft  alio  ceale.  I here  are 
parallel  modes  of  expreffion  in  fcripture,  that  appear 
to  favour  this  interpretation.  When,  for  inftance,  it 
is  faid:  whofoever  is  born  of  God  ftnneth  not , i John 
v.  1 3.  we  muft  underftand  this  limitation:  fo  long. 
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and  fo  far,  ac  he  is  born  of  God.  For  he  might 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  then  he  would  certainly  fin. 
What  fhould  hinder  our  undemanding  the  fcnptural 
expreffion  concerning  the  wicked : the  wrath  of  God 
remaineth  on  him,  and  other  finular  ones,  with  the 
limitation  that  they  remain  objefts  of  God  s,  wrath 
as  loner  as  thev  are  wicked.  St.  I aul  declares, 
i Cor.^vi.  o,  io,  that  neither  fornicators,  nor  ido- 
laters, nor  adulterers,,  &e.  (hall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  This  is  unqueftionably  to  be  underftood  in 
a conditional  fenfe,  that  the  wicked,  fo  far  as  they 
are  fo,  and  whilft  they  continue  in  fin,  (hall  be  ex- 
cluded from  tlfi  kingdom  of  God.  But  they  are  not 
denied  the  hope  of  being  converted  from  their  fins, 
and  then  becoming  happy  partakers  in  Chnft  s king- 
dom. The  Bible,  however,  affords  us  a paffage  (till 
more  to  the  point,  which  feems  fully  to  juftify  this 
mode  of  interpretation.  The  prophet  Jonah  is  com- 
miffioned  from  God  to  tell  the  corrupt  Ninevites  that 
their  city  will  be  deftroyed  in  forty  days.  This  was 
an  unconditional  threat,  and  no  hope  was  given  the 
Ninevites,  that  their  repentance  would  avert  the 
threatened  punifhment.  This  may  be  concluded 
from  the  filence  of  the  prophet,  who,  in  delivering 
his  meffage,  mentions  not  a word  of  any  mitigation 
of  the  rigour  of  the  fentence  being  to  be  expe&ed 
from  their  amendment.  But  were  not  this  fufficient 
to  make  us  fuppofe  the  threat  unconditional,  we 
cannot  doubt  it,  when  we  confider  how  diflatisfied 
the  prophet  was,  becaufe  the  threat  announced  by 
him  was  not  executed.  Could  he  have  been  diflacis- 
fied,  if  his  threat  had  been  couched  in.fuch  terms  as 
to  give  the  Ninevites  room  to  hope  that  their  repent- 
ance would  fave  them  from  its  execution,  or  if  he 
had  underftood  it  in  that  fenfe  ? Had  this  been  the 
cafe,  he  could  not  poffibly  have  imagined,  that  the 
fuppreftion  of  the  puniftiment  of  the  Ninevites,  after 
they  had  repented,  could  lead  them  to  confider  him 
Vol.  111.  3 C as 
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as  a lying  prophet ; nor  could  he  poffibly  have  been 
angry  at  God’s  remitting  the  threatened  punilhment, 
which  he  had  promifed  to  remit  on  their  repentance. 
Be  Tides,  the  lelTon  which  God  gave  the  difcontented 
prophet,  when  he  attempted  to  juftify  his  anger, 
mult  have  been  couched  in  very  different  terms: 
inftead  of  pointing  out  to  the  prophet  his  pity,  and  fo 
juftify ing  his  fparing  the  Ninevites,  he  needed  only 
have  mentioned  his  injuftice,  in  requiring  of  God 
what  he  had  not  promifed,  and  demanding  the  exe- 
cution of  a threat  exprefsly  contrary  to  its  con- 
ditions. Whether  the  Ninevites  were  jollified  in 
expedting  the"  performance  of  God’s&hreat  only  on 
condition  that  they  did  not  turn  from  their  ways,  and 
how  far  they  had  grounds  for  hoping  that  their  fin- 
cere  repentance  would  avert  the  intended  punilhment, 
are  only  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  and  by 
God’s  anfwer  to  Jonah.  Both  teach  us  that,  in 
fimilar  cafes,  we  may  exped  every  thing  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  that  his  threats  may  be  con- 
ditionally underftood,  when  they  are  unconditionally 
expreffed. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  thefe  threats  were  thus  un- 
conditionally fpoken,  and  why  this  condition  was 
not  clearly  expreffed  in  words,  it  may  probably  be 
anfwered  : an  unconditional  threat  may  make  a 
deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  a Tinner,  excite  a 
terror  that  will  be  the  more  efficacious  for  being  uni- 
ted with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  thus  produce  a more 
earned  repentance,  in  thofe  who  require  for  their 
amendment  a ftrong  lenfe  of  fear  and  terror.  Proba- 
bly the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  Jonah  would  not 
fo  powerfully  have  excited  the  Ninevites  to  repent- 
ance, had  the  hope  of  pardon  been  clearly  announced 
to  them,  fo  that  they  could  have  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  threats  of  eter- 
nal mifery,  uttered  in  the  feriptures  againlt  fin  and 
finners,  are  molt  fuitably  and  efficacioufly  expreffed 

in 
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in  an  unconditional  manner.  The  inftrucftions  given 
us  in  the  fcripture  are  confined  to  the  teaching  us, 
how  we  muft  lead  our  lives  here,  to  fecure  hap- 
pinefs  hereafter.  They  extend  not  to  a future  life  : 
they  tell  us  not  how  we  muft  conduct  ourlelves  in  it : 
they  only  allure  us  that  we  lhall  be  in  it  what  we  are 
fitted  for  by  our  conduit  in  the  prefent,  and  that  it 
will  be  a ftate  of  the  moft  juft  and  adequate  retribu- 
tion of  the  works  we  perform,  and  the  difpofition 
we  cultivate  here.  They  teach  us,  that  he  who  op- 
pofes  the  order  and  purpofes  of  his  wife  and  bene- 
volent Creator  will  be  the  objeit  of  punifhment  and 
wretchednefs,  and  that  an  oppofition  to  the  ordinances 
of  God  will  be  attended  with  eternal  mifery. 

To  make  the  imprefiion  of  thefe  inftru&ions  more 
forcible,  the  fcripture  tells  us  that  the  future  ftate  of 
retribution  will  be  the  more  perfect,  in  that  it  will  be 
devoid  of  every  thing  which  moderates  and  alloys 
the  undifturbed  enjoyment  and  perfeit  reward  of 
good,  and  the  natural  confequences  and  punifhment 
of  evil  in  this  life.  In  that  kingdom  of  truth  and  or- 
der every  one  will  be  exattly  what  he  ought  to  be, 
the  virtuous  happy,  the  wicked  miferable,  without 
any  commixture  of  circumftances  tending  to  weaken 
the  proper  fate  of  each.  Thus  much  the  fcripture 
teaches  us  concerning  our  future  ftate : and  this  ap- 
pears to  me  all  that  it  was  neceftary  or  proper  to 
teach  us.  The  queftions,  however,  whether  the 
good  may  there  become  worfe,  or  the  wicked  better ; 
and  what  alterations  the  deftiny  of  either  would,  in 
that  cafe,  undergo } on  which,  according  to  this  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  bottoms  the  whole  doftrine  of  the  future 
fate  of  the  blefied,  and  of  the  damned,  it  leaves  to 
be  anfwered  by  philofophy. 

It  does  not  agree  with  my  plan,  fully  to  examine 
what  philofophy  gives  us  reafon,  with  fome  proba- 
bility, to  expedh  As  however  it  only  permits  us  to 
Conclude  from  analogy,  it  will  only  allow  of  the  three 

3 C 2 following 
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following  propofitions : either  the  ftate  of  every  man 
in  a future  life  is  irreverfibly  fixed,  fo  that,  with 
refped  to  the  developement  of  his  mental  faculties, 
his  morality  and  perfedion  admit  not  of  any  advance- 
ment or  decline : or  fome  men  advance  without  being 
able  to  decline,  whilft  others  decline  without  being 
able  to  advance : or  both  declenfion  and  advance- 
ment may  take  place  in  one  and  the  fame  man. 

The  firfl  is  repugnant  to  that  mutability  efiential  to 
man,  and  to  all  created  beings  in  general ; accord- 
ing to  which,  it  cannot  be  impoffible  for  them, 
though  they  may  be  unable  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
to  affociate  their  former  ones  in  a new  manner.  From 
their  nature,  as  long  as  they  are  left  to  themfelves, 
all  intelligent  creatures  muft  approach  that  perfedion 
to  which  they  tend,  or  they  muft  recede  from  it. 
If  they  remain  invariably  ftill,  it  can  only  be  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  effed  of  divine  omnipotence,  by 
which  both  the  virtue  of  the  good,  and  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  bad,  after  having  attained  a certain  point, 
are  brought  to  an  eternal  ftand.  If  this  be  taken 
for  granted  with  refped  to  the  wicked,  and  it  be 
attempted  to  prove  from  it  the  eternity  of  their 
punifhment,  it  appears  to  me  reafoning  in  a circle. 
For  the  fuppofition  of  eternal  punifhment  is  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  perverfenefs  of  the  wicked : and 
this  eternal  perverfenefs  is  not  deduced  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  minds,  but  from  a determination  of 
God,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  it,  that  they 
might  fufter  eternal  punifhment,  as  the  good  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  their  virtue,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  eternal  reward. 

Whether  the  fecond  propofition  be  admiflible,  or 
not,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  anlvver  to  the  fol- 
lowing queftion : does  the  debalement  or  decline  of 
the  wicked  apply  to  their  underftanding,  as  well  as 
their  will  s or  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  under- 
ftanding continues  to  improve,  whilft  the  will  is  eter- 
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nally  growing  worfe  ? He  that  afierts  the  latter, 
will  appeal,  perhaps,  to  the  example  of  thofe  wicked 
people  who  may  be  extremely  depraved  in  heart, 
notwithftanding  their  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and 
what  is  truly  for  their  advantage;  and  all  to  whom 
video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  Jequor  may  be  ap- 
plied. He  will  fay,  punifhment,  particularly  when 
fevere,  longrcontinued,  and  ‘inceffant,'  hardens  rather 
than  bends  the  mind ; and  as  the  defpair  of  the 
finner  is  augmented,  his  perverfenefs,  and  propenfity 
to  evil,  will  increafe.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered : 
when  a man  remains  a flave  to  vice,  in  fpite  of  his 
better  judgment,  he  is  chained  to  it  by  habit,  and 
the  force  of  bodily  aptitude  ; the  pradtice  of  it  gives 
him  more  pleafure  and  fatisfadfion  than  the  omitting 
it;  he  has  dill  an  opportunity  of  finning;  and  he  has 
the  power  of  increafing  and  confirming  the  habit  and 
aptitude,  which  chained  him  to  vice,  by  repetition 
of  it.  In  fhort,  vice,  though  he  mult  repent  of  it,  is 
not  fijfficiently  hateful  to  him;  or  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  natural  or  pofitive  punifhments  that  follow 
his  rrsifcondudt,  as  confequences  fo  infeparable  from 
it  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  avoiding  them,  or 
at  lead  mitigating  their  effedfcs,  without  abftaining 
from  fin.  Juft  too  as  we  may  fuppofe  his  judgment 
to  be  in  what  is  really  for  his  advantage,  this  judg- 
ment is  not  conftant  in  him,  but  relaxes  as  the  fenle 
of  his  punifhment  abates ; when  the  much  ftronger 
perception  of  the  overbalance  of  pleafure  piomifed 
him  by  fin  returns,  and  again  exercifes  its  tyrannic 
fway.  But  this;  according  to  the  propofition,  cannot 
be  the  date  and  difpofition  of  him  who  is  con- 
demned to  eternal  mifery.  He  will  no  longer  poflcfs 
this  finful  body,  and  if  the  influence  of  bodily  apti- 
tude be  not  totally  annihilated  with  it,  it  will  un- 
queflionably  be  much  diminifhed.  The  per  fedt 
retribution  which  will  follow  in  the  next  world  will 
require  a privation  of  objects  and  opportunities  for 
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finning.  For  the  wicked  mud  there  be  pained  by 
the  privation  of  thofe  things,  their  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  which  constituted  their  crimes.  A vicious 
propensity,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  gradually  weak- 
ened, and  ultimately  destroyed,  by  the  mere  priva- 
tion of  objedts  and  opportunities  for  finning,  if  the 
Smalleft  hope  remain  that  thefe  objedts  and  opportu- 
nities may  again  return.  But  if  the  propenfity  be 
totally  deprived  of  its  objedt,  and  of  all  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  it ; and  if  the  finner  perceive  that  the  fu- 
ture latisfadtion  of  it  is  utterly  impoffible  ; this 
forcible  privation,  and  this  known  impoffibility,  will 
finally  overcome  this  propenfity,  be  it  ever  fo  Strong. 
Befides,  in  this  State  the  finner  could  no  longer 
deceive  himfelf,  or  Shut  his  eyes  to  the  real  caufe  of 
his  miferv  : wanting  thoSe  amufements  and  diverfions 
with  which  he  formerly  kept  at  bay  the  Stinging 
reproofs  of  confcience,  the  painful  voice  of  truth 
will  Strike  deep  and  loud  on  his  inmoft  foul.  Sin 
Stripped  of  all  its  charms  will  incefiantly  appear 
before  him  in  its  native  uglinefs,  unable  longer  to 
promife  him  any  compenfation ; and  he  muft  per- 
ceive in  it  the  foie  caufe  of  all  his  wretchednefs 
and  torment. 

To  maintain  that  between  the  understanding  and 
will  of  the  wicked  there  is  Such  a gap,  that  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  former  do  not  de- 
termine the  refolves  of  the  latter  j we  muSt  deny  that 
they  are  thus  puniShed  in  eternity,  and  made  mifer- 
able  with  the  moft  juft  retribution  or  mitigate  and 
lower  their  pains  to  that  refiStible  and  tolerable  de- 
gree which  they  may  attain  in  this  world.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  juft,  adequate  and  Strong  we 
fuppoie  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  be,  the 
more  affuredly  muft  they  know  that  their  Sufferings 
are  absolutely  founded  on  their  deviations  from  the 
laws  of  truth  and  virtue ; the  more  clearly  will  their 
understanding  perceive  their  true  intereft ; and  the 
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more  ftrong  and  effectual  muft  be  their  hatred  to 
their  former  errors.  Should  not  this  follow,  but 
their  wills  continue  to  grow  more  depraved,  their 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil  muft  grow  more  erro- 
neous, and  their  underftanding  more  darkened.  Now 
it  may  be  aflced,  whether  a ftate  of  decline  can 
continue  to  eternity,  fo  that  the  light  of  reafon  may 
conftantly  diminilh,  without  being  ultimately  extin- 
guifhed.  This  queftion  experience,  in  my  opinion, 
anfwers  in  the  negative.  We  know  a ftate  from 
which  we  are  emerged,  in  which  all  the  percep- 
tions of  our  minds  were  confufed  and  obfcure,  and 
we  had  no  clear  confcioufnefs  of  our  being,  or  our 
perfonality.  Thus  a fpirit  that  fhould  continue  to 
decay  would  foon  lofe  itfelf  in  this  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility,  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a thinking  fubftance, 
and  would  be  what  man  was  before  his  birth.  As 
we  know  no  point  in  the  afcending  fcale  to  which 
the  human  underftanding  cannot  rife,  though  we 
know  a point  in  the  defcending,  below  which  it 
cannot  fall  without  lofing  its  perfonality,  its  con- 
fcioufnefs, its  individuality  of  being,  this  objection, 
will  not  apply  to  an  ever  continuing  improvement. 

If  it  be  faid,  according  to  the  third  propofition, 
that  every  man,  good  or  bad,  happy  or  unhappy, 
may  both  advance  and  decline  in  perfection ; this 
would  be  perfectly  confonant  to  the  prefent  frame  of 
man’s  nature,  and  what  mere  analogy  leads  us  to 
expeCt  in  that  period  which  man  has  to  go  through. 
Such  is  the  ftate  in  which  we  find  ourfelves  here. 
But  that,  being  a ftate  of  moft  perfeCt  retribution, 
muft,  in  all  appearance,  eminently  promote  an  ad- 
vancement to  perfection.* 

1 do 

* We  cannot  here  avoid  recommending  to  our  reader  the  dory 
of  Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  in  the  Adventurer,  which, 
though  a fidtion,  has  an  air  of  probability,  and  is  true  to  nature. 

In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  a future  life  is  not 
only  repefented  as  a ftate  of  retribution,  but  the  effect  of  that  retri- 
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I do  not  confider  the  fubjedt  as  exhaufted,  or  the 
queftion  decided,  by  thefe  defukory  remarks : my 
foie  aim  was  to  point  out  forne  confiderations,  which 
appear  to  me  of  weight  in  this  inquiry,  and  which 
probably  deferve  to  be  more  narrowly  inveftigated  and 
compared.  This  I fhall  leave  to  the  more  experi- 
enced mind,  whilft  I endeavour  to  remove,  if  poffi- 
ble,  one  difficulty,  which  too  naturally  riles  to  the 
view  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence. 

. ft  may  be  faid,  if  the  author  of  the  fcriptures  had 
good  and  fufficient  reafons  not  diredtly  to  anfwer  the 
queftion,  whether  the  wicked  can  be  amended  by  the 
puniffiments  of  the  Almighty  in  the  next  world,  or 
not ; and  if  he  have  left  the  decifion  of  it  to  philo- 
fophy:  in  undertaking  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  and 
anfwering  it  in  the  affirmative,  philofophy  would 
render  nugatory  the  purpofes  for  which  God  left  us  in 
the  dark ; deftroy  the  neceftary  and  falutary  influence 
which  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  mankind  on 
this  point  would  have  on  their  minds  j and,  if  it  fhould 
fucceed  in  giving  a full  and  fatisfadlory  anfwer,  only 
difcover  a pernicious  truth. 

If  this  objection  be  made,  ftill  it  muft  be  under- 
ftood  that  philofophy,  in  anfwering  the  queftion  in 
the  affirmative,  does  not  contradidt  the  fcriptures. 
Though  we  agree  concerning  the  intent  of  the  filence 
of  fcripture,  we  may  yet  afk : will  this  always  hold 
good  in  every  ftate  of  mankind,  to  whatever  degree 
of  knowledge  they  may  arrive,  whatever  may  be 

bution  is  probably  lhadowed  out  in  the  fentiments  exprefled  by  the 
former.  The  fmner,  when  in  the  torments  of  hell,  perceived,  no 
doubt,  that  the  pain  he  fuffered  was  a juft  reward  of  the  abufe  he 
had  made  of  his  pofleflions,  in  his  voluptuous  and  felfilh  life. 
Unqueftionably  he  now  abhorred  and  execrated  his  former  blind- 
nefs  and  vice  ; and  could  he  have  returned  to  his  father’s  houfe, 
he  would  probably  have  obeyed  that  warning,  which,  from  a noble 
and  difinterefted  anxiety  for  the  delivery  of  his  ftill  living  brothers, 
he  wiihed  to  have  communicated  to  them,  in  the  moft  effectual 
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their  way  of  thinking,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ftate 
of  their  morals  ? Or  is  the  ignorance  of  the  philofo- 
phical  folution,  or  the  common  belief  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  adapted  only  to  a certain  conftitution,  or  a 
determinate  (fate  of  man,  and  ufeful  in  that  only,  but 
prejudicial  under  a change  of  circumftances  ? It  may 
be  afked  farther,  whether,  notwithftanding  the  anfwer 
of  philofophy,  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  may  not 
produce  its  intended  effe&s,  and  procure  all  the 
advantages  defired.  There  may  be  a period,  and 
there  may  be  circumftances,  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  light  of 
philofophy ; when  they  would  not  give  themfelves 
any  concern  about  a nice  decifion  of  this  queftion, 
or  would  admit  the  common  opinion  of  the  impofti- 
bility  of  converfion  in  a future  ftate,  and  the  colla- 
teral doctrine  of  eternal  punifhment,  as  rational, 
without  finding  in  it  any  thing  offenfive;  and  when 
they  could  only  abufe  the  contrary  opinion  to  their 
detriment.  With  refpedt  to  fuch  a period,  and  fuch 
circumftances,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  that 
the  fcripture  fhould  obferve  ftridt  filence  refpedting 
the  change  men  might  undergo  in  another  world  ? 
But  again  there  may  be  times  and  circumftances, 
in  which  the  difcovery  of  the  poftibility  of  a future 
change  might  relatively  produce  more  good  than 
harm : when  maintaining  the  contrary  might,  per- 
haps, be  to  thinking  men  a mod  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  their  belief  of  divine  revelation  ; an  obfta- 
cle  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  the  attributes 
and  nature  of  God,  with  the  appearance  of  his  works, 
or  even  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcriptures : and 
when  the  unthinking  majority  of  chriftians  them- 
felves would  be  little  more  affe&ed  and  deterred 
by  the  dodtrine  of  eternal  punifhment  j nay,  when 
tne  abufe  of  it  would  but  lull  them  into  greater  fecu- 
rity.  Can  it  militate  againft  the  defign  of  God  that 
a hitherto  miftaken  truth,  probably  concealed  from 
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mankind  for  their  good,  (hould  be  dripped  of  its 
veil,  when  circumdances  are  fo  altered  that  igno- 
rance of  it  would  be  more  prejudicial  than  advan- 
tageous ? It  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  difcovery 
of  a truth,  or  the  detection  of  a prejudice,  will 
have  the  fame  induence  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumdances.  Neither  can  we  abfolutely  afiert  that 
conclufions  to  which  we  may  be  led  by  reafon,  if 
they  difcover  to  us  truths  which  God  did  not  think 
fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  are  contrary 
to  the  defigns  of  God,  or  render  them  nugatory. 
Much  more  fuitable  both  to  philofophy  and  religion 
would  it  be  to  fuppofe  that  Providence,  which  orders 
every  thing  for  the  general  good,  watches  over  the 
cultivation  and  progrels  of  truth  arriongd  mortals 
with  fuch  wifdom,  that  it  promotes  or  retards  its 
difcovery  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  age ; that 
no  rightly  demondrated  truth  can  be  injurious  upon 
the  whole,  or  tend  to  corrupt  the  world;  that  light 
and  darknefs  are  didributed  throughout  the  moral 
world  according  to  wife  and  benevolent  laws;  and 
that  both  are  neceflary  to  the- accompli fhment  of  the 
grand  fcheme  of  Providence,  however  incapable  we 
may  be  of  perceiving  it  in  every  particular  indance. 

Perhaps  the  following  confiderations  may  alfo  tend 
to  remove  the  objection.  The  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  are  not  philofophers  enough  to  anfwer  this 
quedion  in  a fatisfa&ory  manner,  on  rational  princi- 
ples, but  trud  to  the  decifion  of  others,  without  ex- 
amining it  for  themfelves,  would  probably  be  in- 
clined to  abufe  it,  w.hilft  unable  to  fee  the  truth  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  with  all  its  confequences. 
Thefe  would  be  led  by  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures 
to  a neceflary  and  beneficial  diffidence  of  themfelves, 
and  a trud  in  the  judgment  of  others,  which  would 
prevent  their  abufing  it : bur,  had  the  fcriptures  ex- 
plained it  clearly,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
They  who  are  capable  of  demondrating  to  them- 
felves 
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felves  the  portability  of  a future  converfion,  with 
more  or  lefs  probability,  muft,  fo  far  as  they  reafon 
on  true  and  juft  grounds,  difcover  this  truth ; that 
a long  continued  courfe  of  vice  will  render  their  dif- 
continuance  of  it  and  amendment  more  difficult, 
their  pains  and  chaftifements  more  fevere  and  lafting, 
the  purifying  fire  ftronger,  and  their  mifery  more 
extreme : a truth  that  cannot  but  adt  as  an  antidote 
to  the  abufe.  They  muft  alfo  learn  that  their  amend- 
ment can  never  be  completed  without  making  a 
beginning;  and  that  this  completion  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  a moment  ; not  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  a wonderful  conjundtion  of  particularly 
favourable  circumftances ; not  the  cataftrophe  of  a 
tragedy  or  romance ; but  that  it  requires  an  earned: 
and  fteaafaft  exertion,  if  a man  would  learn  to  go- 
vern himfelf ; to  fubjedt  his  inclinations  and  defires 
to  reafon ; to  make  them  accord  with  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  which  tends  to  the  happinefs  of  all  ; to 
love  God  above  all  things,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himfelf ; to  obtain  a predominant  tafte  for  truth, 
order,  and  perfedtion ; and  to  find  pleafure  in  hap- 
pinefs wherever  it  may  be.  They  muft  know  that 
peace,  content  and  happinefs  are  to  be  tafted  in  that 
kingdom  of  truth  and  order,  only  in  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  habituated  to  thefe,  and  approach  per- 
fedtion. They  muft  alfo  be  confcious  that  every  fin 
cheriffies  and  comfirms  the  propenfity  to  evil,  and  con- 
fequently  the  diforder  and  depravity  of  their  minds ; 
that  every  injury  to  another  increafes  the  meafure  that 
is  to  be  filled  out  to  themfelves  ; and  that  both  the  v 
general  good  and  their  own  require  this,  that  when,  on 
account  of  their  unrighteoufnefs,  they  are  condemned 
to  be  imprifoned  in  hell,  they  fhall  not  be  releafed 
till  they  have  paid  the  uttermoft  farthing,  or  received 
full  retribution.  — He  who  knows  all  this,  or  who 
believes  the  dodtrine  of  a future  retribution  in  the 
whole  of  its  philofophical  and  fcriprural  extent,  is'  in 

no 
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no  danger  of  being  feduced  into  fpiritual  indolence 
and  lecurity  by  the  hope  of  a future  converfion. 

If  then  the  anfwer  of  philofophy  can  be  fupported, 
the  fear  of  its  having  difcovered  a dangerous  truth, 
or  of  its  abufe  being  more  general  and  difadvanta- 
geous  than  the  abule  of  the  oppofite  opinion,  appears 
to  be  unfounded.  For  who  can  deny  that  men 

by  whom  every  thing  is  abufed,  may  alfo  abufe  this, 
and  mifapply  the  do&rine  of  eternal  punifhment,  or 
at  lead  render  it  ineffe&ual  ? It  may  drive  them  to 
defpair.  It  gives  religion  a gloomy  afpect,  deprives 
it  of  its  pleafing  form,  and  feems  more  adapted  to 
make  the  Deity  terrible  to  us,  than  an  objeft  of  love. 
Befides  the  majority  of  mankind  are  incapable  of 
forming  a clear,  determinate,  and  effectual  idea  of 
eternal  punifhment.  The  exprefiion  is  too  abftradt, 
not  fenfible,  not  concrete  enough  to  affedl  the 
minds  of  fuch  men,  who  cannot  conceive  abftradt 
expreffions  otherwife  than  by  applying  them  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  Tell  fuch  a man  that  he  (hall  remain 
a very  long  time  in  prilbn,  he  will  be  much  lefs  af- 
fected, than  if  a certain  number  of  years  were  men- 
tioned. The  exprefiion,  eternal  punifhment , will  con- 
vey to  him  no  idea ; or  he  will  imagine  it  to  repre- 
fent  a certain  number  of  years,  fo  that  the  proper 
idea  of  eternity,  at  which  he  cannot  arrive,  will  be 
loft  to  him,  or  at  leaft  will  make  no  impreftion 
on  his  mind  which  a determinate  number  of  years 
would  not  have  done  with  equal  force  and  certainty. 
Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  that  he  can  form  a juft  idea 
of  eternal  duration,  probably  one  of  the  two  follow- 
ing confequences  would  enfue.  His  religion,  if  it 
did  not  make  him  totally  abandon  it,  and  fall  into 
pra&ical  atheifm,  would  be  chiefly  fuperftition  ; con- 
fiding more  in  fear  and  terror,  than  love  and  confi- 
dence  in  God  : or  he  would  feek  to  lefien  his  burden- 
fome  fear  and  difquiet  by  the  hope  that  the  number 
of  the  damned,  amongft  believing  chriftians  at  leaft, 
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in u ft  be  extremely  fmall ; that  a man,  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Chrift,  could  not  draw  upon  himfelf  damna- 
tion but  by  an  eminently  wicked  life,  or  the  moft 
deteftable  religious  errors  ; and  that,  if  he  were 
not  worfe  than  the  majority,  or  guilty  of  immediately 
offending  God,  and  of  crying  injuftice  againft  his 
neighbour,  but  took  care  to  avoid  crimes  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  he  fhould  efcape  eternal  punifh- 
ment,  and  confequently  all  punifhment,  as  he  knows 
no  other. 

As  every  one  believes  that  there  is  a certain  pro- 
portion betwixt  crimes  and  their  punifhment,  both 
in  degree  and  duration ; it  is  very  natural,  that  he 
who  is  confcious  of  no  immediate  offence  to  God,  or 
no  irreparable  injury  to  his  neighbour ; and  can 
only  reproach  himfelf  with  a very  common  degree 
of  thoughtleffnefs,  a too  great  fenfu.aJity,  a propenfity 
to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  a 
carelefs  and  free  life,  &c.  fhould  confider  eternal 
punifhment  as  too  difproportionate  to  the  fum  of  his 
guilt  for  him  to  fear  it  ; or  not  to  hope  being  fecured 
from  it  by  an  adherence  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  a right  faith,  and  aft 
obfervance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  This,  it 
may  be  pr.efumed,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not  be 
the  cafe,  and  the  great  number  of  mere  nominal  chrif- 
tians  would  be  lefs  apt  to  flatter  themfelvcs  with  the 
hope  of  impunity,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
fpecious  pretext,  and  fecret  foundation  of  this  hope; 
namely,  the  perceived  or  imagined  difproportion  be- 
twixt their  fins  and  eternal  punifhment.  They  would 
probably  be  awakened  to  a more  earneft  reflec- 
tion on  their  future  fate ; every  the  leaft  adt  dilap- 
proved  by  their  confidence  would  become  more  im- 
portant, and  more  powerfully  excite  in  them  dili- 
gence to  do  good  ; were  they  clearly  convinced 
that  every  virtuous  fentiment  which  they  naurifh-- 
ed  by  good  works,  would  promote  their  bappinefs 
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in  eternity  ; and  every  wicked  inclination,  which 
they  cheiifhed  by  acquiefcence,  would  promote 
their  unhappinefs,  in  exaCt  proportion ; that  every 
good  deed  would  there  meet  a fuitable  reward,  and 
every  bad  one  an  adequate  punifhment ; and  that 
they  would  experience  good  or  evil,  as  long  as  they 
fhould  merit  it.  Men  would  then  have  their  own 
natural  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  judge 
in  their  own  breads  would  confirm  the  fentence  an- 
nounced to  them : but  now  the  threats  of  hell  fug- 
ged to  many  that  eternal  mifery  is  too  fevere  a pu- 
nifhment for  the  indulgence  of  a few  years,  and  thofe 
intermingled  with  fo  much  forrow  and  vexation. 
The  efFeCts  of  the  Popifh  doCtrine  of  purgatory  feem 
to  make  this  conjecture  in  fome  degree  probable. 
If  this  doCtrine  were  delivered  in  a pure  and  rational 
manner,  diveded  of  fuperditious  notions,  and  the 
gainful  additions  foided  into  it  by  priedcraft  ; it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  fame  at  bottom ; or  to 
teach  that  a proportional  retribution  is  the  mean 
of  purifying  us  from  bad  thoughts  and  aCtions,  and 
that  when  we  are  thus  purified  we  may  hope  for  a re- 
leafement  from  pain.  But  the  great  objeCt  of  fear 
in  the  Rornilh  church  is  not  fo  much  eternal  fire,  as 
that  purifying  flame.  Purgatory  is  the  rein  that 
curbs  fo  many  unruly  defires,  and  the  fpur  to  l'o 
many,  at  lead  outwardly,  good  works.  The  cer- 
tain hope  of  releafe  does  not  fo  dirninifh  the  fear 
of  it,  but  it  occafions  many  reditutions  accom- 
panied with  much  felf-denial,  many  abafing  re- 
tractions, many  humiliating  confeffions,  and  many 
expiations  that  cod  dear  to  felf-love;  particularly 
*on  the  bed  of  death  : of  all  which,  alas  ! our  church 
offers  us  but  few  examples.  How  much  greater  and 
more  numerous  effects  of  this  kind  may  we  prefume 
would  be  produced,  had  not  mafies  tor  the  dead, 
legacies  in  favour  of  the  priedhood,  pious  founda- 
tions, and  flmilar  fuccedaneums  for  aCtual  reditu- 
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$ions,  and  reparations  of  injuries,  been  invented  by 
telf-intereft,  and  fwallovved  by  fuperftition  ! 

But  fuppofing  it  could  be  proved  that  the  fire  of 
hell  is  a purifying  fire,  would  it  be  advifable  to 
advance  this,  and  dire&ly  to  maintain  it,  in  mixed 
focieties  ? This  queftion,  I believe,  I have  weighty 
reafons  for  anfwering  in  the  negative.  Our  focie- 
ties, at  lead  the  greater  part  of  them,  may  not  be 
fufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception,  and  right 
application  of  this  dofhine.  In  my  opinion,  that 
preacher  takes  the  fafeft  way,  who,  in  his  public 
difcourfes  on  this  fubjedV,  goes  no  farther  than  reve- 
lation itfelf,  the  words  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
explain  and  enforce.  It  behoveth  him  not  to  difpel 
vthat  wife  and  falutary  darknefs,  with  which  fcripture 
has  enveloped  the  future  fate  of  mankind;  as  he 
cannot  tell  whether  the  greater  part  of  his  hearers  be 
not  in  the  fame  circurnftances  as  the  Ninevites  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah;  or  whether  ignorance,  or  at 
leaft  uncertainty  be  not  necefiary,  to  awaken  them  to 
more  ferious  refle&ion,  and  to  a more  lively  and 
effectual  repentance.  To  this  another  reafon  for 
caution  may  be  added.  Hitherto  the  torments  of 
hell  have  ever  been  reprefented  as  eternal.  Our 
auditors  are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  notion,  that  they 
have  afiociated  the  idea  of  eternity  with  that  of  hell- 
torments  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  confider  it  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  them.  Many  unthinking  men,  there- 
fore, hearing  that  it  is  not  impoffible  for  them  to 
be  converted  in  eternity,  and  that  probably  in  fome 
period  of  it  . their  torments  would  ceale,  might 
imagine  that  the  pains  of  hell  themfelves  may  like- 
wife  be  annihilated,  or  at  leaft  no  longer  figure  them 
of  fufficient  weight  to  be  affe&e'd  by  them  : in  the 
fame  manner  as  a man  who  is  accuftomed  to  fee, 
and  to  fuffer,  fevere  punifhment,  little  heeds  a 
milder  chaftifement,  though  it  would  be  fenfible  and 
efficacious  enough  of  itfelf,  and  in  other  circum- 
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dances ; or,  as  a ,man  who  has  borne  a very  heavy 
burden,  when  a lighter  is  placed  on  his  Ihoulders,  is 
infenfible  of  the  load. 

But  if  ic  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
fcrip.tures  do  not  clearly  affert  the  impoflibility  of  a 
conver-fion  and  alteration  in  eternity  ; we  mud  go  no 
farther  on  that  fide  than  they  do,  and  at  lead  avoid 
making  it  a point,  of  our  public  duty  to  demondrate 
it  to  be  impoffible.  Would  it  not  be  mod  advifable, 
to  treat  this  fubjedt  with  the  fame  caution,  and  to 
pafs  it  over  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  a prudent  and 
confcientious  preacher  would  treat  cautioully,  and 
perhaps  totally  pafs  over  the  fimilar  point,  of  the 
poffibility  of  a death-bed  converfion.  If  a man 
content  himfelf  with  faying  that  feripture  gives  us  no 
hope  of  this  kind  in  exprefs  words ; would  not  his 
preaching  be  true  and  effedtual,  whild  he  carefully 
enforces  the  clear  threats  of  eternal  puniflament  in 
the  feriptures,  denounced  againd  thofe  who  obey 
not  God  ; and  endeavours  to  inculcate  as  urgently 
as  poffible,  that  the  longer  a man  continues  in  dis- 
obedience the  more  he  will  enhance  his  mifery,  and 
the  more  difficult  he  will  make  the  alteration  of  his 
mind,  and  that  as  long  as  a man  defers  to  make  a 
beginning  and  waits  for  a more  convenient  or  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  has  actually  reafon  to  fear  an 
eternal  or  irreverfible  mifery  ? — Still  1 prefume  not 
to  decide  any  thing  on  this  point.  All  I have  faid 
on  the  fubjedt  is,  merely  hypothetical,  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  embrace  any  fyliem  that  may  appear  to 
red  on  more  folid  foundations. 
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A..«  am,  his  hiftory  confidered,  II.  130. 

Action  the  firft  property  of  matter,  P.  III.  509. 

Adther  confidered,  I.  13. 

Ajjedions  defined,  I.  3.  Their  origin,  I.  80,  368. 

Agency  not  inconfiftent  with  conditional  neceflity,  P.  III.  463. 

Agreement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  feriptures  with  each  other, 
argument  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  II.  122. 

Algebraic  giethod  of  treating  the  unknown  quantity ; anfwers  to 
the  names  given  to  unknown  caufes,  qualities,  &c.  in  order 
to  inveftigate  them,  I.  347. 

Alphabetical  writing,  fome  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  Mofes  by  God  at  Sinai,  I.  308. 

Ambition,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  I.  443. 

Amufements  of  life,  rules  concerning  them,  II.  248. 

Analogies,  very  ftrong  ones  violated  fometimes,  II.  147. 

Analogy  confidered,  I.  291.  Moral,  favours  the  feripture  mi- 
racles, II.  145. 

Anger  confidered,  I.  478. 

Animal fpirits,  I.  20. 

Approximation  to  the  roots  of  equations,  an  analogous  method 
proper  in  fcientifical  inquiries,  I.  349. 

Articles  of  faith  confidered,  P.  III.  670. 

Articulate  founds,  the  manner  of  diftinguilhing  them,  I.  228. 

dirts,  the  polite  ones,  pra&ical  rules  concerning  the  purfuit  of 
them.  II.  253.  Lawfulnefs  of  ftudying,  P.  III.  6ci. 

AJfent  confidered,  1.  324. 

Afociation,  fynchronous  and  fucceflive,  I.  65.  Simple  ideas 
railed  by  it,  I.  65.  Prefuppofes  the  power  of  generating 
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ideas,  and  is  prefuppofed  by  it,  T.  70.  A certain  faCt,  what- 
ever be  its  caufe,  I.  72.  Complex  ideas  formed  by  it, 
!•  73-  May  afford  much  light  to  logic,  I.  76.  May 
explain  memory,  I.  78.  Tends  to  make  all  individuals 
fimilar,  I.  82.  Alfo  to  convert  a mixture  of  pleafures  and 
pains  into  pure  pleafure,  I.  83. 

Atonement  of  Chrift  confidered,  P.  III.  735. 

Attractions,  mutual,  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  I.  20,  27,  364. 


B. 

Beauty  of  the  works  of  nature,  I.  418.  Of  the  works  of  art, 
I.  424.  Of  the  perfon,  I.  43  5. 

Benevolence  explained  from  affociation,  I.  437.  Practical  rules 
for  increafing  it,  II.  291. 

Benevolence  of  God  proved,  II.  13.  Five  notions  of  it,  II.  23. 
P.  III.  489.  Confidered,  P.  III.  515. 

Bodies  politic , their  expectations  during  the  prefent  Hate  of  the 
earth,  II.  366,  P.  III.  680. 

Body,  elementary,  may  be  one  intermediate  between  the  foul  and 
grofs  body,  I.  34. 

Brain  defined,  I.  7.  Not  a gland,  I.  17. 

Bruifes,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 

Brutes,  their  intellectual  faculties  confidered.  I.  404. 

Burns,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 


Cartes,  his  treatife  on  man,  I.  111. 

Caufes,  fujficient, 'portion  of,  confidered,  P.  III.  464. 

Celibacy,  not  recommended  by  Chrift,  P.  III.  640. 

Chances,  doctrine  of,  of  ufe  in  determining  the  degree  of  evidence 
in  general,  1.  335. 

Character,  moral,  of  Chrift,  II.  167,  P.  III.  697.  Of  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  II.  170. 

Characters,  written  ones,  may  be  immediate  reprefentatives  of 
objeCts  and  ideas,  I.  289. 

Chrijtendom,  its  prefent  ftate,  II.  440. 

Chrifianity,  its  future  univerfal  prevalence,  II.  376,  P.  III.  690. 
Advantages  of,  P.  III.  709,  note. 

Circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  the  great  number  of 
thefe  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  a proof  both  of  their  ge- 
nuinenefs  and  truth,  II.  99. 

Colours,  phenomena  of,  confidered,  I.  192.  Their  compofitions 
may  illuftrate  the  doCtrines  of  affociation,  1.  321. 

Coma  vigil,  I.  55. 

Companion  explained  from  affociation,  I.  474. 

Confijion  of  tongues,  I.  303, 

Continuity  of  the  medullary  fub fiance,  I.  16. 

Convuljivt 
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Convulfve  notions,  I.  254. 
Coughing,  I.  97,  252. 

Crying,  adtion  of,  I.  147. 

D. 


Death,  the  aflociations  attending  the  consideration  of  it,  I.  465. 
Decyphering,  alt  of,  may  illuftrate  the  method  purfued  by  philo- 
fophers  in  unravelling  nature,  I.  350. 

Deformity,  uneafmefs  arifing  from  the  view  of  it,  I.  441. 
Deglutition,  I.  1 70,  176,  188. 

Deliriums  briefly  confidered,  I.  395. 

Deluge,  II.  106. 

Diet,  practical  rules  concerning  it,  II.  2 1 8. 

Differential  method  illuftrates  the  method  of  arguing  from  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  1.  339. 

Dijlcntion,  an  attendant  both  upon  pleafure  and  pain,  I.  36. 
Diftortions  of  the  face  from  naufeous  taftes,  I.  171,  177. 

DoSrine,  the  excellence  of  that  contained  in  the  feriptures,  II.  172, 
Dotage  briefly  confidered,  I.  392. 

Dreams,  their  phenomena  confidered,  I.  384. 

Drunkennefs,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  393. 


E. 

Ear,  the  ufes  of  its  feveral  parts,  I.  223. 

Elajliciiy  favours  the  dottrine  of  vibrations,  I.  27. 

EleOricity,  favours  the  do&rine  of  vibrations,  I.  28.  May  be 
caufed  by  the  tether,  I.  32. 

Elegancies  of  life,  pra&ical  rules  concerning  them,  II.  248. 
Enthufafm,  I.  490. 

Entbufmfic  fells  amonglt  chriftians,  II.  194. 

Envy  explained  from  aflbeiation,  I.  48 2. 

Eternity  of  God,  II.  34,  p.  468. 

Eternity  of  punifhment  not  folved  by  philofophical  free-will,  II. 
65.  Not  compatible  with  the  divine  attributes,  II.  419. 
P.  III.  747. 

Evangelical  counfels  confidered,  P.  III.  635. 

Events,  all  great  ones  eminently  preparatory  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  II.  136 
Expulfion  of  the  faices,  urine,  and  foetus  confidered,  I.  07, 
175,  176. 

Extreme  parts  peculiarly  irritable,  I.  43. 


F. 

Faces, ; their  expulfion,  I.  97,  175,  178. 

Faith  va  God,  II.  316.  In  Chrilt,  how  far  neceflary  to  falvation, 
.111.691.  What,  P.  III.  692.  In  what  lenfe  oppofed  to 
the  law  by  Paul,  P.  III.  72I. 
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Fal/e,  rule  of,  anfwers  to  the  method  of  making  hypothefes  in 
- philofophy,  1.  345. 

Fafing  confidered,  P.  III.  6 36,  644. 

Fear  of  God,  II.  320. 

Feeling,  its  feveral  kinds,  1.  115. 

Figurative  words  and  phrafes  confidered,  I.  291. 

Flajhes  of  light  from  itrokes  on  the  eyes,  &c.  1.  198. 

Free-will  defined,  I.  500.  Practical,  fuppofcd  by  religion, 
II.  53.  Philofophical  not  prefuppofed  by  religion,  II.  56. 
Philolophical,  inconfiitent  with  the  infinite  power  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  II.  66,  P.  Ill  558.  Confidered,  P.  III.  523. 

Future  fate,  its  evidences,  II.  382.  The  rewards  and  punilh- 
ments  of  it,  II.  395.  Punilhments  of,  not  eternal,  II.  419. 
P.  III.  747.  Confidered,  P.  III.  755. 

G. 

Ganglions,  brachial  and  crural,  their  ufe,  I.  98. 

Genealogies  of  Chrif  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  them,  II.  125. 

Gentiles  under  a courfe  of  moral  ,difcipline  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
II.  134. 

Genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  proves  the  truth  of  the  faCts  con- 
tained in  them,  II.  72.  Alfo  their  divine  authority,  II.  77. 

Giddinefs  confidered,  I.  200. 

Glandular fecretion,  I.  99,  174.  _ 

God,  idea  of,  I.  486.  Proof  of  the  exiftence  of,  P.  111.  464. 

Good  works,  neceffity  of,  P.  III.  710. 

Gofpel  hifory,  credibility  of,  P.  111.  580. 

Gratitude  towards  God,  II.  321. 

H. 

Handling  explained,  I.  104. 

Happinefs,  ultimate  of  all  mankind,  II.  419,  P.  III.  747.  Spiritual, 
confidered,  P.  III.  478.  Human,  confidered,  P.  III.  635. 

Hardjhips  occurring  in  the  daily  intercourfes  of  life,  practical  rules 
concerning  them,  II.  238. 

Hearing,  its  immediate  organ,  I.  223. 

Heart,  its  force  increafed  during  fleep,  I.  52.  Its  motion  con- 
fidered, I.  94,  243. 

Heat,  attended  by  vibrations,  I.  25. 

Heat  and  cold,  their  fenfations  confidered,  I.  1 18. 

Hiccoughing  confidered,  I.  97,  173. 

Hieroglypbical  writing,  a conjecture  concerning  it,  I.  307. 

Hifory,  natural  and  civil,  confidered,  I.  361,  362.  Confirm  the 
fcripture  accounts,  II.  104. 

Hforical  evidences  for  the  fcriptures  do  not  grow  lefs,  II.  149. 

Holinefs  of  God,  II.  37. 


Honour , 
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Honour,  its  pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit,  TI. 
259.  The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by  religion, 

11.  262. 

Hope  in  God,  II.  32Z. 

Humility,  obfervations  upon  it,  II.  264. 

I and  J. 

Idea  defined,  I.  2. 

Ideas  depend  on  the  brain,  I.  8,  9. 

Ideas  of  Jen/at ion,  their  generation,  I.  56. 

Ideas,  complex  ones,  their  generation,  I.  73. 

Ideas  generated  by  tangible  impreflions,  I.  145.  By  taftes, 

I.  167.  By  odours,  1.  186.  By  vifible  impreflions,  I.  209, 
By  audible  impreflions,  I.  234. 

Idiot  ifin  briefly  considered,  1,  391. 

Jews,  their  reftoration,  II.  373,  p.  683. 

Imagination  defined,  I.  3*  Confidered,  I.  3^3* 

Imagination,  pleafures  and  pains  of,  confidered,  I.  418.  Its 
pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit,  II.  242. 
The  purfuit  of  them  ought  to  be  regulated  by  religion, 

II.  245. 

Imitation,  faculty  of,  confidered,  I.  107,  261. 

Immateriality  of  the  foul,  not  oppofed  by  the  dodtrine  of  vibra- 
tions, or  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  I.  33,  51 1. 

Immateriality  of  God  confidered,  P.  III.  508. 

Immutability  of  God ,11.  35. 

Importance  of  the  feriptures,  an  argument  of  their  genuinenefs  and 
truth,  II.  86. 

ImpreJJions  made  on  the  external  parts,  how  we  judge  of  their 
feat,  I.  138. 

Independency  of  God,  II.  6. 

Individuals  their  expectations  in  the  prefent  life,  II.  359. 

Infinity  of  God,  P.  Ill,  472. 

Infinity  of  the  univerfe,  11.  l (,  P.  III.  474. 

Inflammations,  the  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 
Infipiration,  three  fuppofitions  concerning  it,  II.  80,  P.  III.  566. 

Confidered,  P.  III.  570. 

Inftindt  briefly  confidered,  1.  41 1. 

In/lrumentality  of  beings  to  each  other’s  happinefs  and  mifery 
declared  in  the  feriptures,  11.  182. 

Intcrcofial  nerve,  I.  98. 

Intermediate  date  of  the  foul  briefly  confidered,  II.  402. 

Intefiines,  their  periftaltic  motion  confidered,  I.  96. 

Invention,  faculty  of,  briefly  confidered,  I.  434. 

Jon  ah’s  million  to  the  Ninevites  confidered,  P.  III.  753. 

Itching,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  128. 

Judgments  made  by  fight  concerning  magnitude,  diftance,  mo- 
tion, figure,  and  pofition,  1.  200. 

3 D 3 Judgments 


INDEX. 


Judgments  concerning  the  diftance  and  pofltion  of  a founding 
body,  I.  227. 

JuJlice  of  God,  If.  37. 


Knowledge,  the  infinity  of  the  divine,  II.  9. 

L. 

Lacerations,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 

Language  compared  to  geometry  and  algebra,  f.  279.  The 
general  refemblances,  and  particular  differences,  of  different 
languages,  I.  281.  Ancient  ones,  obfervations  on  them 
arifing  from  the  dodrine  of  aflociation,  I.  297. 

Laughter,  its  origin,  I.  129,  252,  437. 

Laws,  JewiJh,  their  fuperior  excellence,  II.  184. 

Leibnitz’s  pre-eftabiifhed  harmony,  i.  111. 

Liberty  of  God,  II.  35. 

Liberty,  early  propenfity  to,  confidered,  P.  III.  482,558,710. 

Light,  ray  of,  agitated  by  vibrations,  I.  26. 

Logic,  art  of,  briefly  confidered.  I.  358. 

Longings  of  pregnant  women  confidered,  I.  164. 

Love  of  God  confidered  according  to  the  dodrine  of  affociation,  I. 
489,  P.  III.  655.  Our  primary  purfuit,  and  ultimate  end, 
11.  309,  325.  Pure,  confidered,  P.  III.  653. 

Love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  how  taught  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  II.  178. 

Luminous  appearances  in  the  eye,  I.  198. 


' M. 

Madnefs  briefly  confidered,  I.  55,165,400. 

Magjhate,  the  duty  of,  II.  305. 

Maleb ran che’s  fyftem  of  occafional  caufes,  I.  III. 

Man's  happinefs  overbalances  his  unhappinefs,  P.  III.  485. 
Mafiicatiou  confidered,  I.  170. 

Mathematical  knowledge  briefly  confidered,  I.  357. 

Mechanifm  of  the  human  mind,  I.  500.  Compatible  with  virtue 
and  happinefs,  P.  III.  459. 

Melancholy  briefly  confidered,  I.  399. 

Membranes  con  traded  by  pain,  I.  42.  By  a ftimulus,  I.  92. 
Memory  defined,  I.  3.  Its  phenomena  confidered  1 . 374. 

Mercy  of  God,  II.  37. 

Millennium,  expectation  of,  confidered,  P.  III.  682. 

Miniature  vibrations,  their  generation,  1.  58. 

Miracles  of  the  fcriptures,  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  common 
fads,  II.  75.  Objedion  to  them  from  the  fixednefs  of  the 
courfe  of  nature  of  little  or  no  weight,  II.  142,  P.  III.  599. 

Objedion 


INDEX. 


Objettion  to  them  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  teftimony 
to  fupport  them  refuted,  P.  ill,  607. 

Miracles,  moral,  confidered,  P.  ill.  622. 

Miraculous  interpofetions , agreeable  to  natural  religion,  or  even 
necefiary  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  II.  136. 

Mirth,  practical  rules  concerning  it,  II.  251. 

Moral  good  and  evil,  modes  of  natural  good  and  evil,  P.  IN.  54.2. 

Moral ftnfe  confidered,  1.  493,  P.  III.  543.  The  immediate  guide 
of  life,  II.  337.  Praflical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  it, 
II.  339 

Morality,  end  of,  P.  III.  459.  Hartley’s  fyftem  of  in  fonie  re- 
fpe&s  too  ftrift,  P.  III.  636. 

Morality  of  the  Pagans  compared  with  the  Chriftian,  II.  341. 

Mofaic  account  of  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  this  earth  highly  probable 
in  itfelf,  II.  140.  ' 

Mofaic  difpenfation  confidered,  P.  III.  721. 

Motion,  automatic,  defined,  I.  3.  Voluntary,  defined,  I.  4. 
Depends  on  the  brain,  I.  7.  Performed  by  the  fame  means 
as  fenfation,  and  intelledlual  perception,  1.  85.  By  vibra- 
tions, I.  86.  Automatic,  explained  in  general,  I.  94.  Vo- 
luntary and  femivoluntary,  explained  in  general,  I.  103. 
Secondarily  automatic,  its  generation,  I.  104,  108. 

Motions  excited  by  tangible  impreflions,  I.  147.  By  impreflions 
on  the  organ  of  tafte,  I.  169.  By  impreflions  on  the  organ 
of  fmell,  I.  187.  By  impreflions  on  the  eye,  1.  21c.  By 
impreflions  on  the  ear,  I.  237.  1 

Mufcular  contra&ion  confidered,  I.  88.  The  fenfations  attending 
it  confidered,  I.  130.  ° 

Muftc,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it  confidered,  I.  425. 

Muf cal  founds,  their  phenomena  confidered,  I.  225. 

Mufualf  rings,  lean  to  their  foregoing  ftate,  I.  62. 

N. 

Narcotics,  I.  51. 

Nature,  courfe  of,  in  what  fenfes  it  may  be  underftood,  II.  142. 

Natural  religion  defined,  II.  45.  Follows  from  the  divine  attri- 
butes, II.  46.  Confirmed  by  revealed,  II.  48,  P.  Ill  519 

Necejjity  confidered,  P.  III.  458.  Syftem  of,  ftrongeft  fupport  of 
chnftianity,  P.  HI.  624. 

Nerves,  capillaments,  not  tubuli,  I.  17.  Pellucid,  I.  18. 

Nerves  homonymous,  may  affe£t  each  other,  I.  98. 

Nervous  fluid,  I.  20. 

Numbnefs  confidered,  1 . 1 3 1 . 

Nyctalopia,  I.  199. 

O. 

Qbfcuriiy  of  the  prophecies,  no  objeftion  to  them,  II.  ie7. 

Offerings  of  the  Mofaic  law,  ufe  of,  P.  III.  729. 

Omniprefence 


INDEX. 


O/nniprefence  of  God,  11.  34. 

Opinions  of  mankind  afford  fomc  direction  in  refpeCt  of  the  rule  of 
life,  II.  198.  Favourable  to  virtue,  II.  200. 

Opium,  its  effeCts  confidered,  1.  49. 

Origin  of  evil  not  folved  by  philosophical  free-will,  II.  63. 


P. 


Pain  exceeds  pleafure  in  degree,  I.  35.  Declines  from  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  painful  impreflion,  I.  38. 

Pains,  internal,  how  we  judge  of  their  feat,  I.  140. 

Painting,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  it  confidered,  I.  426. 

Paralytical  infenfibilities  confidered,  1.  133. 

Pari^i  AN'beggar,  1.44,46. 

Paffiov.s,  violent  ones  confidered,  I.  398. 

Paternal  love  of  God  confidered,  P.  ill.  748. 

Perifaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  I.  17 1,  177.  < 

Perplexities  of  underftanding  in  abftrufe  and  important  matters, 
practical  rules  concerning  them,  II.  256. 

Philology  briefly  confidered,  1.  355. 

Philafophical  language,  fome  hints  concerning  the  method  of  con- 
itruCting  one,  1.  315. 

Philo/ophy,  natural,  briefly  confidered,  I.  363. 

Phrenjy  briefly  confidered,  I.  55.  ' 

Phyjic,  art  of,  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  doctrines  of  vi- 
brations and  alfociation,  I.  264. 

Pia  mater  may  penetrate,  divide,  and  fubdivide  the  medullary 
fubftance,  1.  18. 

Pleafure,  the  general  endeavour  to  obtain  it  confidered,  II.  21 J. 

P.  1!1.63S.  . r rJ  , r 

Pleafures  and  pains,  the  different  kinds  of,  confidered,  I.  39. 
Intellectual,  their  origin,  I.  80.  Of  feeling,  how  they  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  our  intellectual  pleafures  and 
pains,  1.  143.  Of  tafte,  how  they  contribute.  See.  1.  166. 
Offmell,  how  they  contribute,  &c.  1.  185.  Of  fight,  how 
they  contribute,  &c.  1.  207.  Of  agreeable  and  dilagreeable 
founds,  how  they  contribute,. &c.  I.  233. 

Poetry,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  it  confidered,  I.  4*8, 

Polite  arts,  lawfulnefs  of  the  fiudy  of  them  confidered,  P.  111.  G51. 

Power,  divine,  infinity  of,  I i.  9.  . , f 

Practice  of  mankind,  afFords  fome  direction  in  refpeCt  of  the  rule  of 
life,  II-  197.  Favourable  to  virtue,  II.  199,  I ■ HI-  629. 
Pra-ter,  practical  rules  concerning  it,  II.  331.  . . 

Prophecies,  contained  in  the  feriptures  prove  their  divine  autho- 
rity, II.  150.  May  have  double  fenfes,  11.  160.  1 hoie_ 

of  the  Old  Teftament  properly  applied  by  the  writers  ot 

the  New,  II.  162.  Coniiderations  on,  P.  ill.  577,  681. 

Proportions, 


INDEX. 


Propaftions,  mathematical,  I.  325.  Concerning  natural  bodies, 

I.  329.  Concerning  palt  fads,  L 331.  Concerning  fu- 
ture fads,  I.  332.  Speculative  and  abitraded,  I.  332. 

Providence,  general  and  particular,  confidered,  il.  44,  P.  III.  5 17. 
Prejjure,  the  fenfations  attending  it,  confidered,  I.  130. 

Pul/e,  intermittent,  I.  246.  Fluttering,  I.  247. 

Punijbments  confidered,  P.  ill.  494. 

R. 

Pays  of  light  compared  to  fluxions,  I.  352. 

Reafon,  ufe  of  in  matters  of  faith,  P.  111.  694. 

Reception  of  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  religions  proves  their  truth, 

II.  189.  Of  falfe  ones,  an  argument  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  II.  1 91. 

Recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas , its  effeds  on  the  mind,  I.  397. 
Reformation  of  the  whole  world  never  attempted  before  Chrifl, 
II.  177. 

Religion,  prefuppofes  practical  free  will,  II.  53.  Does  not  pre- 
fuppofe  philofophical  free-will,  II.  56.  End  of,  P.  III.  459. 
Natural  and  revealed,  connexion  between,  II.  52,  P.  III.  518. 
Diflentions  in,  not  prevented  by  articles  of  faith,  P.  III.  672. 
Religions,  pagan,  derived  from  patriarchal  revelations,  II.  112. 
Religious  knowledge,  confidered  as  a branch  of  knowledge  in 
general,  I.  366. 

Repentance  confidered,  P.  III.  526. 

Repvlfeons  of  the  fmall  particles  of  matter,  I.  20,  27. 

Refgnation  to  God’s  will,  II.  322. 

Refpiration,  increafed  during  jfleep,  I.  52.  How  begun  and  con- 
tinued, I.  95,  248. 

Revelations,  patriarchal,  judaical,  and  chriftian,  their  good  effeds 
upon  the  world,  II.  174. 

Revealed  religion,  confirmed  by  natural,  II.  52.  P.  III.  riS. 
Reveries  briefly  confidered,  I.  383. 

Rifts fardonius,  1 . 1 7 1 . 

Radius,  I.  173. 

Rule  of  faith,  II.  347. 

Rule  of  life,  II.  196,  P.  III.  629.  Motives  to  enforce  the  true 
one,  II.  343. 


Salvation,  its  terms  confidered,  II.  404,  P.  III.  691. 

Sciences  re d u c e d 1 0 fe v e n genera!  heads,  1.  353.  Ple'afures  arifmg 

from  the  ftudy  of  them  confidered,  1.  433.  Pradical  rules 
concerning  this  ftudy,  II.  255. 

^a«hori[ythIIf  7^  ^ contained  in  them>  Pr°ves  their  divine 

Self- 


INDEX. 


Self-interefl,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  I.  458.  Its  plea- 
fures not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit,  II.  271.  The  pur- 
fuit of  them  to  be  regulated  by  religion,  II.  279.  Pradlical 
obfervations  on  felf-intereft  and  fclf-annihilation,  II.  280. 
P.  III.  653. 

Senfation  defined,  I.  2.  Depends  on  the  brain,  I.  7.  Its  conti- 
nuance in  the  mind,  1.  9.  Mere  fenfations  explained,  I.  41. 

Senfeble  pleafures , ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit,  II.  211. 
The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by  religion,  II.  215. 

Senforium,  to  be  placed  in  the  brain,  I.  31. 

Sexes,  their  defires  towards  each  other  confidered,  I.  239.  Prac- 
tical rules  concerning  thefe  defires,  II.  228. 

Sighing  confidered,  I.  251. 

Sight,  its  immediate  organ,  I.  191. 

Sleep,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I;  45. 

Smell,  extent  and  powers  of  its  organ,  and  its  phenomena  con- 
fidered, I.  180. 

Smiling  confidered,  I.  171. 

Sneezing  confidered,  I.  97,  189. 

Social  behaviour,  pradlical  rules  for  regulating  it,  II.  292. 

Softnefs  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  I.  17. 

Solution  of  continuity,  attended  with  pain,  I.  35. 

Sounds,  dodtrinc  of,  favours  that  of  vibrations,  I.  27,  231. 

Spafms  in  the  inteilines  confidered,  I.  173. 

Spirituality  of  God,  11.  31. 

Spots,  dark  ones  before  the  eye  confidered,  I.  199. 

Speaking,  adtion  of,  confidered,  I.  105. 

Squinting  confidered,  I.  218,  221. 

Stahl,  his  hypothefis  concerning  animal  motion,  I.  no,  266. 

Stammering  confidered,  I.  260. 

Stomach  and  bowels,  their  fenfations  confidered,  I.  157. 

Stretching,  adtion  of,  confidered,  I.  99,  255. 

Style  of  the  feriptures  a proof  of  their  genuinenefs,  II.  97. 

Subferviency  of  pain  to  pleafure  declared  in  the  feriptures,  II.  180. 

Suction,  adtion  of,  confidered,  I.  169. 

Sufpenfion  of  attions,  voluntary,  confidered,  I.  261. 

Sufpenfion  of  choice,  how  far  fubjedt  to  the  will,  P.  III.  539. 

Superjlition,  a degeneration  of  the  fear  of  God,  I.  491. 

Swallowing,  adtion  of,  confidered,  I.  97,  170. 

Symbolical  books  confidered,  P.  111.  671. 

Sympathy,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  according  to  the 
dodtrine  of  alfociation,  1.  471.  Its  pleafures  maybe  a pri- 
mary purfuit,  II.  283. 


Tabernacle,  Jewifh,  its  exquifite  workmanlhip  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  feriptures,  II.  184. 

1 Tangible 


INDEX. 


Tangible  qualities  confidered,  I.  136.  The  true  reprefentatives 
of  the  properties  of  bodies,  1.  138. 

Tajie , organ  of,  its  extent  and  powers,  1.  15 1.  The  differences 
of  tafles  confidered,  I.  153.  Hints  for  the  better  analyfing 
them,  I.  156.  The  changes  made  in  the  tafle  confidered, 

I.  162. 

Tears,  the  fhedding  of  them  in  grief  confidered,  I.  253. 

Temple , JenviJb,  its  exquifite  workmanfhip  an  evidence  for  the 
divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  II.  184. 

Tbeopathy,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  I.  486,  P.  III.  653. 

Its  pleafures  are  our  primary  purfuit,  II.  309. 

ThirJl  confidered,  I.  161. 

Threats  of  God,  to  be  underflood  conditionally,  P.  III.  752. 

Time,  paft  and  future,  prefent  to  God,  II.  28. 

Titillation,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  129. 

Torpedo,  the  effedls  from  its  ilroke  confidered,  I.  133. 

Traditional  authority,  for  the  fcriptures  fufticient  to  eftablifh  their 
truth  and  genuineriefs,  II.  84. 

Trujl  in  God,  II.  322. 

Types  contained  in  the  fcriptures  prove  their  divine  authority, 

II.  160.  1 


V. 

V ’.notnous  bites  and fings  confidered,  I.  134. 

V entriloqui,  I,  228,  231. 

Veracity  of  God,  II.  37. 

Vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles  explained,  I.  11,  Proved, 
I.  12.  I he  manner  in  which  they  are  communicated  to  the 
whole  medullary  fubilance,  I.  21.  Their  four  differences, 
I.  30.  Origin  of  the  motory  vibrations,  I.  91. 

Vibratiuncles,  their  generation,  I.  58.  Railed  by  affociation, 
T 67.  Generation  of  complex  ones,  I.  79.  May  be  fo 
mcreafed  as  to  equal  fenfory  vibrations  in  llrength,  I.  80. 
Generation  and  affociations  of  motory  ones,  1.  101. 

Vis  inertia  confidered,  P.  III.  508. 

Vifeon,  fingle  and  double,  confidered,  I.  204. 

Underjlanding  defined,  I.  3. 

Uniformity  of  the  medullary  fubflance,  I.  16. 

Unity  Of  defgn,  which  appears  in  the  fcriptures,  proves  their 
divine  authority,  II.  126.  t 

UmnjerfaUty,  want  of  it  in  the  publication  of  revealed  religion 
no  objection  to  it,  II.  184.  & ’ 

Voniiting,  adlion  of,  confidered,  I.  97,  172,  177. 

Urine,  its  expulfion  confidered,  I.  97,  175,  jyg. 


W. 

Walking,  adlion  of,  confidered,  I.  256. 


Will 


INDEX. 


Will  defined,  I.  3,  371. 

Wifdom  of  God  confidered,  P.  III.  515. 

Wit,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it,  confidered,  I.  437. 

Words  get  ideas  by  alfociation,  I.  268.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done,  1.  270.  Their  four  clafles,  I.  277.  Miftakes 
in  their  ufe  and  application,  I.  283.  A chief  means  in 

„ generating  the  intelle&ual  pleafures  and  pains,  1.  285.  And 
in  rendering  our  ideas  complex,  I.  287. 

Wounds,  the  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 

Y. 

Yawning,  ad  ion  of,  confidered,  1.  99,  255. 

Z. 

Zoroaster’s  inftitutions,  fhort  remarks  on  them,  IT.  193. 


THE  END. 


WARRINGTON, 

W.  Eyres,  Printer,  Horfe-Market. 


